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■’soiisii readers of Nielzschc's 
Rulings owe surely more to 
“'Professor Kaufmann limn to 
i, oiher .scholar in the Held. While 
ibouL Nietzsc he : Philosopher. 
M.i/dg/sr. Antichrist, sought lo 
rent (he ‘'Nazi" Nieizsche from 
>AaI misrepvcsemalions and 
t him in a more positive, 
ioallighl than ever before (critics 
rphiued that il was over rational, 
id, a rationulizalion). Professor 
kiim’i translations of nil the 
*or writings have also provided 
much “ belter " English reading of t 
!dj<hc in an immediate stylistic 
m II wax lo be hoped that he 
k<jkl offer ik a translation also of 
Ml 10 Power which could super- 
die old version by A. M. l.udo- 
(diKd by Dr. 0. Levy and pub- 
d in 1914, 1924, and l%4. and 
ihii expectation wc are not dis- 
'Inieii. Professor Kaufinann 
dwl.and briefly reviews, all the 
at German editions, and in his 
faction he gives a good account 
M this final work of Nietzsche's 
ii into being. 

Nidzsche himself did not prepare 
■ web book for the press. He 
*4' a magnum opus of some 
and for ' h while thought of giving 
k title The Will to Power", his 
*bwks contujp various sketciics 
to bile-page and arrangements 
fMtenk The proposed subtitle: 
tofopi’ut a Revaluation of All 
'icapie to assume greater lin- 
WiVhis mind towurds tlte end 
*' Mliye, life, and lie may have 
I®d his final work under that 
«. wilh the published version 
wMtichrlsi constituting the Drst 
tor related volumes. What Pro* 
tyKaufmann has translated. Ijhen, ’ 

> collection of ! material . from - 
mCS Nttclflass, which was first 
by Peter Gastiahd Elisabeth 
’Nietzsche for, three progres- 
5 "tor editions of The Will to 
ff 0501. 1904. 1906). • Their 
r uand hrrafigeqient wtia repro- 
itolh scholarly notes on the • 
» by: Dr. O. .Weiss, 
raised Cirossoktav edition. of 
^*“4 1 works (19 11) and again 
-^Wlon edition (1920-29), this 
WJoiM.BOtes.! ; Bojh these edi- 
“J^nalsp what has generally.. . 
Jghied tb be the renjainder of • 

1 ? 1 $ L . ^ieli had not. ■ 

^tfearly oditoVs or N|ielzsche> 
jHj 1 ? jui^hlp f6r ; inclusion 
‘ni! I tp. Portcf- Since what 
under that' title 
?rv .5 wm ®^hat arbitrary 
V.7-- Karl ^hlechtu trlcd to 
y S; noll P^ m Any such worfe 
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iriilS 1 so that the 
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of composition, what is achieved 
except dinicully in reading and com- 
paring what Nietzsche wrote at dif- 
ferent limes on comparable topics ? 
The question is likely to remain open, 
at least until the final critical edition 
has been completed by Signori Colli 
and Monlinari, who are still at work 
on it in Weimai. They are publish- 
ing the “ nachgclussene Schriften und 
Fragmentc " in theii appropriate 
chronological place amongst the 
other volumes of Nietzsche's finished 
works. There is no great difficulty 
about doing this as regards the earlici 
periods of Niel/sche's writing. Foi 
the critical period 1882-88, when 
the bulk of the material for a 
putative magnum opus was noted 
down, the . Italian editors are not 
attempting to produce companion 
volumes of notes alongside the 
printed works from Zarathustra to 
Nietzsche contra Wagner. They seem 
lo acknowledge that this material 
occupies some kind of special posi- 
tion in Nietzsche's oeuvre as a whole 
when they grant it a division of its 
own— indeed, two divisions, far some 
reason not yet made clear— of equal 
importance with the other major divi- 
sions of his writing'*. They do not. 
hnwevor. -propose- any title for lhe.se 
volumes, other thuii " Nachgelassenc 
Fragmentc "■ thus strengthening Dr. 
ScbJechla's contention that there is 
no such work as The Will to Power ; 
and they intend .also to reproduce the 
notes in chronological order, whether 
with any. more significant success 
than chat achieved by Dr. Schlechta 
(who Was accused, . ip fact. -of not 
haying consulted the original manu- 
scripts with any care, if at all) re* 
ntiiins to be seen. 





• Friedrich Nietzsche * 

Professor Kqufmann's translation 
includes many useful notes and sev- 
eral facsimiles of the original manu- 
script. which illuminate the kinds of 
problem involved in editing this mate- 
rial. Not the • least of these is 
Nietzsche's handwriting:' 'he could 


write a beautiful hand. but. not sur- 
prisingly, jottings which he doubtless 
expected no one but himself would 
read are in places scarcely legible 
His friend and editor. Peter Gust, wus 
evidently goad at deciphering such 
notes, but they must surely daunt 
any scholar whose native tongue is 
not German— especially in view of 
(he script’ of that time. Yet one 
should not exaggerate the amount 
of Nietzsche's text which ix in doubt. 
Professor Kaufman n obtained from 
the Wcininr archives facsimiles of 
those pages where it was known, 
from the notes of the early editors, 
that something hud been omitted. Tu 
judge from his translation of this 
“ suppressed " material. Professor 
Knufmann’s contention seems amply 
proved that our understanding of 
Nietzsche cannot be affected in any 
way by reading a few more of his 
vituperative remarks, for instance, 
against Wagner. It undoubtedly 
comes as a shock to see evidence 
of the way the first editors divided 
□p and arranged - Nietzsche's 
notebooks, but here again Pro- 
fessor Katifniann's defence of 
" the semi.sy sterna tie ' arrangement 
. that allows us to read, one after 
another, a lot of notes that deal with 
related topics, jotted down over n 
period of time makes good sense. 
His personal position regarding 
Nietzsche's, notebooks is * dearly 
Stated: “I still believe as firmly as 
ever that the books he finished are 
his legacy, and that his notebooks are 
of secondary interest.” And be 
concludes: '• 

. So far front ..finding any. final system, 
wc look into a va<t ' studio. . full, of 
sketches, drafts; abandoned attempts. 
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uficl imlimslicd dreams And in the 
cud wc should be less templed tlmn ever 
to mistake ii random quotation for an 
ullimiitc position. 

The only criticism we might offet of 
Professor Kuufnia tin’s presentation 
concerns the title-page, cover, and 
appearance of the present volume. 

“ The Will to Power! Friedrich 

Nietzsche'', wc see, on a jacket of 
storm clouds. Whereas, his attitude 
and approach to this material, which 
he also docs not consider one of 
Nietzsche's “works”, would surely 
have been bericr represented by a 
title Mich av: / " Nietzsche's Note- 
books in the arrangement known us 

* The Will to Power 

Professor Kaufman n has included 
in this volume, al (he einl of his intro- 
duction and by way of additional 
preface, a passage from the A 'achhtss 
which refers to “The Will Lo Power ", 

Jt is interesting that the first editors 
did not include il, perhaps because it 
implies disgust for the aspirations of 
the German Reich ((hough dsewhero 
they stomached similar remarks), or 
perhaps because it implies something 
about the character of Nietzsche's 
(hotighl which they did not wish to 
stress. .The passage begins: "The. 
WIH to Power. A book for thinking, 
nothing else: it belongs to those for 
whom thinking is a delight, nothing 
else—.” No sentence could have 
been more uptly chosen to introduce 
this “book”, us Nieizsche at this 
stage ( 1 885) obviously expected it to 
become, though in what way he could 
not foresee, for il reminds us of a 
question which poses itself mbk 
urgently with regard to his wh'nle 
manndr of writing. What are his 
books good for V Whai kind of Lhink- 
ing do the> represent In what boose 
are they true— ot* false ‘l Nietzsche 
clenrly wanted us to ask such que«* - 
lions, which he himself directed in 
one forn)' or another against every 
writer of his day and of the -past about • - 
whom he thought nt oil. Unfoftun*- 
ntely, the full implications of these 
questions have not been much! ex- 
plored as yfct, least of {dl in-the . • 
Englisb l speaking ! world, whert one v 
-might have expected that serious 
attention would be ( paid tp 
Nietzsche’s conceptual logical, and 
inferential j techniques. Instead of 
. which j Nietzsche' has been largely 
i Ignored by the philosophers in our 

• universities, despite the fact thathis/... 
works arc widely (and often eagerly) 

■ read ihcrq, and taught (often badly) V 
. by ; amateurs r who borrow what help 

they can from their., knowledge of . 
life ratine or. psychology in: an effort 

■ -ip coma to terms, with fhis disturbing -: 

' • ap dangerdus ltype of, " thinking IV ,; 
: ' ; tSi'rBe yvay of a^pro.'ichiog tba basic-' 
v- quesUbri ab.ow tbe^charador/r of j..:. 
. ; Nfetz^hc’s pWiOsoph)/ is tOrecdgalze & 
! ;■ ihat ,ii jj ,to asfc it; arid lo see ? : 

■ . thiit U is'aK'®*tru-phJi(^ C 

> . tlon. dr flt least-'dri^ it tlid .bord^-* J; 
. line 'ol posslhla topics fdt‘ phtldio- V 

phical discussion, a tjueStiOn' -thrit ■ 
citu only be formulated wUh tHd helpV 
of mfclAphprs qrid whieh invite3 an?- . ; 
wei-s in tcrn)s of still jnpte imaging;. • ; 
five speefilitioh. . It t? ln : .this/ ' 
dubious territory ;lh.uV -•Ni^fstfthe;.' 
thinks and i. that ooncepti: like ;• the 
wtl l io power hive effective exlslonCq. ' 1 
Thinking ?* : nn/ ckprewlori.'-^foL' ■ 
Nlelz'-ohc. pf th;d will*; to’ pbwei' 
which . nione ;gi Ves 1 . to ; jiaHibritar' . 
ijiodghts, arid lo ilie principal pafii 
i*f tluiught; |he[ words; epriririp'ts. sy Bf',-: 
tax, arid So on, Iheit V(due/- r Thftrp 
; .. ate, cxaiupieH ithriiq .nrilq- ■ 

- r: 1 boohs Wh$hr the 'surite Thpu^JiX; 1^;- 
n ntkilive r Ltf ri fiedhlbi^ul m Mliw.: ' 
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NilialKid. |( j, .mihiL-iiiius ■ 

A Nihilism j ..ij.,, linil .. IM , f| 

J m,l ' r “1 l , " il . i , , , , 1 , 1 , 1 . 

II Ml I, 

r'’v.-i i.i iii,. , ls 

minium. 


i lW til .lilK liun \\ Ilk'll N'ifl/M.llC 
n form ,vj- 

nu.tks all hr. work and 
f'. c " .'■onfu.innly cmilradiciury oh- 
■ • '■•'Iioik ii / r hi.* same pIicnon»L - n:i. 

cii illenjjc lo commentators. who keen 
dJ^meny new ways of recom-iliny 
^ L m!' ,n order *° sLi,c « l»i*l Nii'lz>clic 

K.iui'nijnii 

hnoself. m hi*; hook on Nici/uhe 
h.» 4 arfiiicd I persuasively that " reason 
the highest manifestation of ihe 

™ J° P° ww ' h V Zimina lion of 
a pioecss by which (he human animal 

n I 11 Kf“ W 5!- power aw Muwlf 
Duu biles* Nietzsche's goal for mun 

was some : quite individual an<| inward 
act or self-understanding and control 
wn, .V h never intended to be 
realized oil a political basis; doubt- 
less all this talk reprinted auiiin as 
Book hour of The Will ,o Paw 
abou! warrior viriucs. blood siristo- 
crats. racial breeding, music rs uf ihe 
earlh and ihe like- dm aid be ,ead 
in a higher sense, as metaphors f„ r : 
h slide of ihe soul. Bin, precisely J 
here, n i qucsiion is raised about Hie S 
Mnd of fund ion Nietzsche exp.-Licd 1 
language to fulfil. We may perhaps n 
assume that ihe end ai which h 

nlh \t l ? * s . i lh 1 0u S ll « aims is good and 
noble, bunt does not follow that his » 
inlclleciua] means arc beyond ones- c: 
imn. Whether a man is likely m c» 
achieve power over himself hy learn- ki 
ing lo think with such concepts as ih 
I-?*.- ,, to P° wei ' a nd *' active m 

» s essentially a quin h<i 
?JJ ei | Cnl f,oni the one be 

which now needs | Q be asked regard- gc 
rng ihe rules lhat govern ihe objective ul« 

aho ' ,ossibii! 

irjisiisc,. of these terms, 
ft beto"* r ° Nietzsche's style of li!< 

H»"V" d is impIic ‘ l ijl his vocn- a, « 
buJary of power. that no nilcK seem »>1 
Hnpliciible to or derivable from it do 
H ow rarely does Nielzsdic ninke any “ I 

fici /vn ? U 1 °° ll,d be t€slcd ayuin^ “ c 

■ pe /u- ncc ; or ] °8ic. and this ihe 
nj pi c of hl . s sh V w summing up E» 

^ a 7?„ U 7 Jn f B J, or Eur Wn His- W 

his most reciujcni loo 

f5?m'’Vlh’r . k Be, * ra 1 bkst orica 1 jud 
7, n A,f ,h; l l . , bilhcno has been ” ima 

Sh accomplished -’or --believed", 'mm 

*c ) One way of describing his im- lion 

¥>««» wild t" >n 

r 0 L lT D he ,. dlK£ >. v =«d, or vedis- that 
covered, a dimension of ttiinkimi fnhi 

rules b > ^icb Wit 

SySSEfi? 1 ^ He him- loat 

sett suggested a name far it when nffir 

JifJj m | | cd tba ^'t was " psychology ", onij 
Sjf- b «°™ " the queen 0 J n«[ 
522“ ■ . Fo f what Nietzsche sine 
sketches, when he treats a subject, on i 
. i phlrosophical. 0 r soclo- funt 
logical, or cultural, is frequently teen 

terizath)!l d w ps ^ hoh ? !Clli charac- worl 
terization. Now. the point of darkest poin 


■ \l •'ii Ml i pmi in in i»m* imdciM.mdinu uf 
Nivf/'.Jie, iiiiij poih .i p> id-o in lu\ 
niiilci ,i,i inline ol himself, lies in his 
si%;nei.ili(in ii| | ln\ psychulouy with 

iliVn 'y ;1 ee. with the physical reality uf 
cm i! once. acf-iinuleJeed in a natural 
;unl n.iiiiialisiie spirit, unjnuded by 

PJ? 1 ' ■ 1 1 prcjudiiv. Whatever 

■' let/. -.the meant l>> -.ciencc. arid by 
iliaf .i.i uf :piiitiuil .icknnv.'IcdgmeiiL 
.cl,c "lii.Ji ecni, implied whoncu-r he 
Use*, i Ik* word /; \rkr»Mni\. it was evi- 
dently much more than j hodv of 
oh- vM.ihli-h^d fa. i and sclf-.'unslsteni 
■ita. tiH-urj.. We Sum) find ihat science 
ing l,u ' nihilism, and all other 
:ep P 1 *' nf think ini' in Nietzsche- nia> 
, ny b.* drong and positive or weak and 
j )C ik i’ at is c. Science is evidently not a 
nn categri, \ |j 1;1 [ embraces psychology: 
he. P^jvliology is superior to it. 
un ^ IH,| y ho doubted whether psycho- 
hc [°S- V « Niet/sehc practises it," js a 
(,f h’fm »if knowledge at all (let alone 
ml science), though jt is certainly a ' 
torm of thinking. That there may be j 
nn ways of thinking about the world ‘ 
r< | which arc not limited to the rules of ' 
() f knowledge, but are governed by some s 
5C * ’i her priiK-ip'; which Nietzsche ' 
1- w'h "delight, nothing else"-- * 

is becomes easier lo recognize if we cull - s 
these other modes of thought bv their i< 
traditional mniei: aesthetic, ethical, " 
e i eligio'-s. Nietzsche, of course, w 
d rejected nil three (only occasionally f« 
r allowing the fir.it) and pie tended In it 
r ihmfc beyond conventional cate- s( 
-■ S^iies. Bui jt is, surely, it 
I Jilerjiinrc which provides the Ih 
; Jiiusi «»bi ions model fur understand- fu 
mg how the same thought may be oi 
either weak or .strong. “ Whal oft in 
was thought, hut ne'er so well fr< 
expressed. Ami nut only does poetry n ■ 
ctinjimv us ilm I words may have a do 
kind oi triiih which stems from some- me 
thing very different from knowledge Ire, 
or logic, something which may per- a f 
hops as well be called power as wei 
beauty, but drama and the fictive | 
genres relate .ill experience, including the 
ideas. io the “ psychology " of parti- of 
eular men. , 

'I-U.. ■. nl, l 

ihiis. ii , s on .something like ava 
literal y . grounds that Nietzsche call 

" ! len,, 1 n - ", of past Philo- lief 
suphy. rhiiiliing, he declares, is not ddl 
done by some abstract, universal him 
„ * ’ .*P C . sc ” . the "soul", the pliil 
cogm .vc- ime!)eci '• ,h:„ hits been sod 
the ! vie id subject Of many u f cull 

,,as bcen |,,,u ' c «» 
mn h ,. i ,,!,lc * 1,10 hloinlless, abo 
‘ a concept. Nietzsche is list 
judging Mniiluriy m terms of wor 
ns!;!S! “J U 7 Breuiioii when he makes insn 


many of his more alarming declare- 
V 1 ?- Jl!i : , Jt ! r "Glance, that evil is 

Zrr\ti ,,,Brcd i cm of arealncsi. 

that thL difference between true and 
false is- unreal,- and: so oa. When he 
writes that ‘only the particular is 
loathsome . . . tll ] is redeeS and 
nflirmed in the whole’*, he is no t 
onlysmnmmg up one of the constant 

“nT U h F ter ?" ,re - Nte'^he-s 

poinh of' ]tin^hip C with "the °aes*l?ie- 


le uf (id mii piL-valent in his day; nega- 
11 his live p, lints, like then common rejcc- 
n his tion .if all moral concern, all pity, 
with for the spectacle of life; and pnsi- 
• v 1,1 live point like enjoyment of the 
i ura I \pLviacie for the enjoyment's sake, 
“ hy fm art's sake --or, as Nict/sclie puls 

M i for die delight in thinking, noihinu 

I hy dse. 

ne . n | ;| 'v-iilt of ihiuking in a nun- 
"V ncr a ilaloyoiis in all. however. 
c '‘" Nietzsche heemno entangled, and cn- 
’ ‘ tangles us. in a problem which in- 
■nce lub ' v ' ! Wn different types of solution, 
ilicr dr-P-udins no die context in which it 
m\ 1,1 ,l, . , ' ed - !l ls problem of the 
ml nslaliondiip of pariiciilars lo univer- 
ilj vl,s - In insist, as Nietzsche's psj- 
iy • ‘■’bology dues, on the particular per- 
sonal character of cognition leads to 
ho- ;• pessimistic conclusion in the sphere 
s a . knowledge; in Nietzsche's own 
)ne JtBuraiive language, God, as the sym- 
: ,i hoi of all universal certainty, is dead. 
b c On the other hand, the will to power 
rid * s very much alive ; indeed, it is 
of Nietzsche s newly conceived univer- 
se principle of life. In this contest, 
he ‘vhieh i.s the context not of certainly 
-- hiu of creativity, the particular per- 
il 1 1 -'onal character of thinking symbol- 
;ir i/cs the activity of the Diunvsian 
ii. w ! ,rlJ “Piiii ihclf. t hus. Nietzsche's 
;e, wisdom is entirely two-faced; as a 
| y form of knowledge it is destructive 
In and nihilistic ; as a form of m l, a> per- I 
e- sunal fantasy, and stylistic rhapsody, 1 
y. i] is alWrniative and even joyful. At 1 
ic the heart of his confusion, indeed. : 
I- fusion, of two types of thinking into » 
e one lies his unnerving belief Hut dcs- i 
rj (ruclinn itself is joy. and inseparable s 

II from creation. It is lime, after nearly ;i 
y » century dnee Nietzsche wrote, to ii 
i disen tangle the central proMenis of 11 

■ method which arise from his huvjmt li 
: treated knowledge as (hough it were *’ 

■ :i form of art. and art as though it 11 

were a form uf knowledge. d 

Hie tn.sk is urgent not merely for N 
the sake of a belter understand in« ,c 
of Nietzsche. Most modern thinking N 
abmii spiritual matters, ansi the only 1,1 
available approach in places of cdu- l]] 
cation to ijueMions of value and be- 1,1 
, accomplished in that rather ill- * 
ddmed area of learning culled "the 1,1 
humanities ", where non-sj stemutie 
phi|uxophy. literature. p.svcholog£ 

cuiml 0 n ,a . nd “ ll,,lc . intellect uul mid m 
cultural Justoi y contnhuie what they tin 

“ «x" HWer 1 ! c doubK of Ihe voting I ' 
■ibnut the meaning of their lives. The •*" 
list reads like mi index to Nietzsche's lhl 
work, and he anticipated the kind »f ebl 
inspiring half-knowledge which Pli 
would become possible, together of ‘i!. 1 

S e on !* h f lhc Ji:ivo V° S 

, ’ onv * fragmented insights from j 
so many fields were thrown into " J 
common pool of speculative thin kin a iit' 
without distinction as to origin, status Nd 

S^SjS- , 0ui -f y * pooiNiiSc 

SLilpS's c^'Z in a d n - d r 1 

1 * bicl > still satisfy mod " d ^' l:,n ; 

taste. The reason for studying his llll 

S 


ega- incnlary nnths which tell how ill 
-■jec- systematic knowledge is t.,Kc. and - ( || 
pity, moial values n form *«f ivranny; the 
iom- myth of a new gciiciation which will 
Mic not he fooled hy the lies of ihe old 
:ikc, .uni the mull uf fidelity to ..ell and i.! 
wits ihe earth. 

'* np .'.^7 =tre all here. Ihu.e h ; „i c 
Npirituul assumptions ahum r | k . 
Iin ' " urld, those guidiny inu^s iMU j 
vei. moods of tin- miit.l. which an- m.| 
on- themselves the producis of umsou 
m- bm give to rcaMiit and pursuit .if 
on knowledge, meaning and direct ion 

. lo "- 1 '-"; * I '""W «v ittK-l h. 
the i hem .* I'erlmps in ;i mannei Minilar 
vr- to that in which we icact to liier.,- 
*.y- lure, not l,> lea in anything i s 
cr- hteially true, hut to observe manners 
lo of Inin* iii, Nicl/sche's caw. nian- 
ere ners of llimkmg) which arc ch unc- 
ivil tensile ul our time, of ,.nrwlves 
m- And mil in order n. imitate them ■- 
id. who mutates a tragedy * but in 
-cr Older to "overcome" them, to use 
is another of Nicl/sche's recurrent enn- 
;r- cepts, and one which lie cert a inly 
xt, applied lo Ins own thought. Here 
ly already is a lesson in one of the wa\s 
:r- m which inclining arises fur the 
> 1 - modern mind; by dialectical oppo- 
iti silmn. Nietzsche’s last tw J o „ 

:s Dionysus and the Crucilied" re- 
a mind us of how indispensable ( hris- 
,o liaiuty is to his conception of the 
r- D|, *'1.V Man alternative to j,. , 

v ' 11 '■‘■‘rv thing ( hristian I 

vt through something supra-C hrisii.m 

*' , - ncre,y 1,1 l >ul M asule foi' 

L , the ( hristian d<u trine was the counter ) 
diKirine m the l^iun\si a n." Nieiz- 
c sclie never put it aside: a idieious t 
y atld metaphysical slruemrc persists r 

, in Ills dunking to the last, albeit in a f 
f m-gninc and oppusi iion.il fashion. If !\ 

1 tSV^ ” ‘ ,vvrk !>»»»".a " is not to H 
■ abolish tins >!,eng- ,1 

t hen ,1. possibly we sin I re,)Ue 

tei. 77 I f ° n ,,SC ' 111 ,he o 

! Nhi, -‘h ,y ’ IO r id,,,v A n oilier of p 
Nkl/schcs psyclmlugieal les>un s i„ , 
meaning , s Ihc ” V 

iiin^u' 1 ‘f of dele i - t., 

*’■' ’J'e degice of conii.uv ex- - v 
uienee wikIi ii can endinc. l-oj ' ),. 
ih wiMsoii he den.il.es as follows the tr 
1 >P*-' “f IU> diw. ij.le . Iu 

I n Ihow ,, IU ,, . , , I h -iugs V. In .nn ,H 

ioiueri 1 Ut me | v\kIi Miileim... ^‘ v 

I ’ 1 ‘V "id.iuiui d* 

r , p l,h Wll-CiMII-ltmi. Is 

, 101 lure oi sejiiiiisii i| k . v.ret in 

nilv* Mr'.l'H . l,K i J have no in , 

-nfv.fhi.^^ pn 

one ;d; 

It my today perhaps lie safely '? l ! 

iK ,C io ,h ^r nu r 

HKK *°. that Mi esc arc }\ r 

m > no!tfS for ;l Una * 'Wm- X 

alic work, even when ihey arc pub- X 
lished again in this ordered arianee- '.?* 

This « ho, X 11 

stn.S-1 h,nlf,n . WUkh «“ ** silb* • - 
S j! f or proven or worked out On, 
systematically. Nietzsche's pare- ^ 

S2P 1 * works of art also in ? ho 

this, that while wo cun recogni/o con- 1, s ! 
mi ency of slyle. of Ici.mnliv of X 
Slruclure, w. cannot add these p ,„. 


■f" sjrfcjs. 

"Id. thing; iln •: 

",*£5;^: 

.. ««*»* k Cilft. 

mhI i h;ii he rciurar pr ®‘i 1 

I* U "V- 

"mwiun . L 

" f -Jupe. One " ■■ 

~ sarjftj! 

os. places music 
i - inluilinn. at the Z r 
'» Word t (which NiSi 

hi- faKc pretensions to , ruft , . 
y W vv L th music J , 

re nit. it, on by word, i, V 

,- u dilute and bniHlirt 
lie personalize: rnwhurtefe! 
o- nion common.’’ But S? 
*» ref crence to Nietzsche* ^ 

e_ -i 1 ? 1 ?™ ‘■‘Main why 
S- jll-heahh ami music in gJ 
ic I Ik conception 0 f whaiisp^ 
" ^n^ceixextaWisirt^ 

failh ! ,>non: 11 reprWl,b>J « 

!!. r Nicl/whc's “ priorities’ ti 
Janly consistent pattern, h 
■ finishes between IhcsuKifcii 

ls * n ii or appearance of an sicj 

prior psychological or «U 4 
'!■ ' 0I ; Already in his first ti 
1 dcluics the primal expaira 
1 ,la 3ftly ax ‘‘joy in the to 
; ihe individual thciwiui 
‘ action and characleriuH; 
i "hieli more sophUticated inj 
- oi cr laid this original ritual s 
1 provided no mure thjn j e 
1 of control, a means of inteijw: 
i in a word, a beautiful irniujl 
hi tie to cover the abyss, toj 
. . ivoulrf believe the surface jl 
have real moral signifies 
ir.igcdian. (It would be m 
lo know why this theory hsi 
been Ihoughi applicable to aiiif 
except the one which aciinllyii) 
it. namely, Wagner's fnid 
/w'/i/rM l iflccn years later Nto 
is still think ins in the same W 
instance, u,i ihc subject of* 
incnl. 'I lie Ivoiic experiena.i 
punishment is indicted isspv 
aggressisc pleasure for the 
(lie, ing it. After that eomc^ 
range of possible justified*! 
raliomili/ations, which pf^ 
from seeing what is really PI 
Or. to take one further 
“Tlw Will to Power ^ "W \ 
..Niet7sclH! explains in ad®* 1 
" the origin of religion " 

. . . fn the psychological 
God, a condition, in order to JP 
effect, is personified at 
ch nlogical logic is this: 
is suddenly and overwhdwNjK 
with the /relhifi of p 0 Ktr ~*] L 
what happens with all gwl*"- 
raises in him a doubt »bou ® 


'. . , n„| dale to l |, j"k hh'J’ 
> [his astonishing fecl- 

^• ''t lnhtuaslrongc. per 

jiisr-— i f« 

is interesting because 

if'ty, he interpreting Ihc 
of the religion* man m 
his own (jud u s hc ‘J 1 *?' 
iiKck drama in terms of his 

‘ It. music). HC supposes 
inllU ill! VL 


ffSSZ man must have 
l j% prim' cause account 
{ J fi ling of power within h»m- 
i , hb" feeling of power a* 
^logical event pnur to Uk 
tS,if a religious concept, is 
^•Nicl/sche's own u /'non 

ist of the case. 

ik i id Nietzsche’s thinking 
,, ^ more carefully analysed 
£ me. where he al tempts to 
s,neiv type of causal cxplnn- 
Ji fjel. the concept which he 
ihc. in this connexion is not 
;i CjU sc. bill rather (px in the 
i uoicJ above i that of origin, 
icr. the relationship of movc- 
jf w nu-;,usc to effect he described 
ft term "becoming", which 
j, vague in English but has n 
, table philosophical history in 
4 b: he lends this term concrele- 
jf nut always much precision, 
waling it with a range of meta- 
ilraivn from ihe field of organic 
% Among ihe passages in this 
which have, philosophically 
Ing. ihc greatest interest are 
shire Nietzsche takes issue with 
. nio-t often nn the question of 
litv. Nietzsche's attitude to 
k generally ambivalent, but we 
Man underlying exiispernlion in 
Ukwing note : it is a bare stale- 
iif Ihc obvious, but the conclud- 
Indaniaiiim marks show that, for 
pehe, it revealed the inadequacy 
anA thinking: ‘‘Philosophy dc- 
bj' Kant as ‘ the science of the 
"ions of reason ’ ! ! " I-rom 
die's point of view, Kant 


has xoi i cctly perceived that tho 
mind struct ii res its knowledge iff the 
woi Id according to its own law*, biff 
had misinterpreted this capacity as a 
limitation. Worse still, Kam had 
imagined that the highest type of 
tiu th-sl i net uro of which reason can 
conceive is that of causal explana- 
tion; and to Nietzsche’s imagination 
this conjures up a picture of egalitar- 
ian siibsci viL-ncc in all things before 
ail abstract law, a passive waiting iff 
all things fm something which will 
cause them lo move. 

As always, ii is with tile psycholo- 
gical chaiaclci of the idea that 
Nietzsche is concerned, and for him 
k aid's account of the mind's ability 
to make synthetic judgments u priori 
(i.e.. ul the kind: "every event must 
have a cause"! fails to do justice to 
its creative potential, in another note. 
Nietzsche extends Kant’s thoughts in 
a direction which brings them closer 
to his own : 


tr | lie re ale lo be synthetic « priori judg- 
ments, then reason must be in a position 
to make connections: connection h a 
form. Reason miw possess the capacity 
ol giviim form. 

U is this activity of “giving form, 
shaping, ovei coming, willing which 
constitutes Tor Nietzsche " the essence 
of philosophy What he is under- 
taking. evidently, is to replace ex- 
planation in terms of causality by 
interpretation in terms of origin. We' 
can comprehend the will to power 
not so much by defining what it ■*. 
hut In defining what it does and 
whal ii might- m Nietzsche’s fer- 
vent hopes, enable the world to be- 
come. "The will to power iniei- 
piviy ". as he declares. Whal then 
does our knowledge of the world 
amount to 7 

- Interpretation ihe inlroduclion of 
iiiL-aiiiiig not explannlion. • . ■ Tlieie 
an.- no tact**, everything is in flux, in- 
comprehensible. elusive; what is rela- 
tively most enduring is our opinions. 


'I lie condition for is it the cmisc- - 
qucnceV) of Nietzsche’s ailempl to 
liberate man's creative intelligence . 
and give it a world of unlimited 1 
power lo play with appeals to Iv 
that nil interpretation** aie recognized ' 
lo be equally undue. The pattern 
of his thinking contains ultimately a i 
par.ulox, which it may he possible i 
lo understand only by reference to 
religious or mystical ways of thought. 

" Whal is " remains eternally the 
same in Nietzsche's vision of the 
eternal recurrence, which spunds 
like a restatement in agnostic and 
occasionally even positivistic langu- 
age of the belief that “ us it was in 
the beginning is now and ever shall 
be". Yet what this ‘‘recurrence of 
identical cases" may biromc in 
human interpretation of them leaves 
open still a vast realm of possibility. 
Mere lies the dimension of 
Nietzsche's spiritual health and sick- 
ness, his psychology of despair and 
affirmation, the will to power which 
alone can save men from the dis- 
covery that there is nothing lo live 
for. Is it not possible to delect 
here the structure of n Chris- 
tian thought, reinterpreted in 
terms oT Greek art and personal 
creativity ? There is even the echo 
of an ancient prayer in all 
Nietzsche's talk of the all-powerful 
will: Thy will be done. Nietzsche 
refused any relationship to a 
“ Thou ", divine or human, and 
imagined a solitary superman who 
would lake the burden of ultimate 
willing upon himself. Zaralhustra’s 
affirmation iff omni patent will is in 
and through himself. When hc says: 

I “Thin I will il this is more than a 
way of thinking : it is a way of trying 
. to believe again in Ihc godless earth. 

[ The will he affirms is still mysterious 
; in its quality of powci, and his pro- 
nouncement is still something like a 
prayer. 


Kalambo Falls Prehistoric Site : Vol. I 

J. DESMOND CLARK 

Kuhniil*' lulls 1 ‘h /iisiut it Silt gives an account of one of the few known 
early living sites of man. Successive human occupation levels cover 
the last MMKK! ycais. from the close of the Achculiaii culture stage lo the 
present day . 

Volume l gives u detailed description of the stratigraphy ami gconmi- pi mingy 
t.r the Kalambo f ulls local basin as well as of the Pleistocene vegelutionul 
changes and the detailed sliaiigraphy of the excavation. Wc net 

The Mediterranean Valleys 

Geological Change in Historical Times 

CLAUDIO VITA-FINZI 


A study of the changes in landfoims that have taken place in Lite 
Mediterranean valleys in historical times. The author uses urchacologicul 
remains und radiocarbon tests lo date the successive episodes of erosion 
and deposition. Hc concludes with a brier consitle ration of the wider 
impl initio us of the even is described. BO*- Het 
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Four Essays on Liberty 

Isaiah Berlin . 

eSSayS 1x5014 ^ concerned with 

Various aspects of liberty. They nr^/S 

i^thJVX ffcrh Century, which appeared 
' 7 fh , Sr* i 0re ’ sn Affairs (1950) j Historical 

‘ /V 5 Jn £? Stmrl MW and rt, e Ends 6f 

9 ^l r Isa,Hil has added a long Ifftro^ 
Ruction answering criticisms which his > 
arguments provoked when they first appeared. 
15/- net Oxford Paperbacks 

English Playjs of tbe 
Nineteenth Century 

Edited by Michael R. Booth 

TJte purpose of this edition te to make available 
a .reasona bi(j selection of Engljsh nineteenth- 
century plays, many of which have long been ; 
oiff of pzuit; ■ The first volume illustrates * ■ 

& hn?^r e ' 0drUn,U ’ *? d ‘ droniQ ’ ^ the 
, wsl half .of the century ; die second covers the 

development of the guqre from 1 850- 1 900 

Two more volumes will deal With comedy! 

ftred btp-Iesque, and extravaganza. Volume 

S plans 60 /- nee; Volume If : 9 pjdtes 60 /- net' ' : 


The Third Book of 
Horace’s Odes 

Kited translation and ninnihg' ' ' 
commentary by Gordon WUlfams 

-Horace** UfenrS' an account of 

Pftllfcal .ltnadon7„ ^ , «,rS i a°r the h 

PoubIe J6opai:d^ H •>. r 

Martin Ij. Fricdtand ' " 

analysis of the subject. ' 

^^On^cn.., Ca„ oda 


The Justices of the Peace in 

■England 155871640 

A Later *Eirenarclia ' '' 

J- H. Gleason 

a b00k “ ba '“ 

and the North Ridins h ‘ 'y?? cest cwhlre, 

4'Plates 63/^et 8 1558 and I«a 

The Sense of an Ending 

Studies :in the Theory, of Fiction 

Frank Kermode -,•* . 

writers from worfe ? of 

Rqbbe-Oriiittffam^A' /Vom H OInc, 1 

■Tf*** 1 • ; ;• 


The Poetry of Robert Fwj 

Co, lx (el la t Ions of Intention 
Reuben A, Brower 

The author believes that Frost I ,wS,r 2[ 
connections with the poetry of nslu f fll 
human nature, in the eighteenth ana ,. 
centuries, nnd with the European, m ; 
especially the Latin, imdldon. 

Paper covers 18/- net 
{Gahtxy Hooks) 


Letters and Other W , ; < 
of a Natal Sheriff; 
Thomas Pbipson 1815-^|| 

Selected and introduced; by 

The letters of Thomas Phipspn* 

NatJ in the first decade ipf ft]* 1 " 

develbpmjCQt a* that fim?*; • ; -• ' ( 

1 map 8 plates flfi/d- net .- -■ . ■ 


fc G. Fiilt-er : The Dny of St. c 
Mm/j Fire. 310pp. Hutchln- 

h n - 

fctHi C. DeBoi.t, und Rijsxt.i.i, | 
[]iAP (Editors) ; L.S.D., Man * 
w Society. 219pp. Faber nntl 1 
frttt. £2 2s. ] 

Waits: Drug Dependence, j 
PPP. Faber and Faber. 1 8s. , ( 

summer of 1951 the story of I 
’iKurscd bread " whidi had I 
maw insanity among the 
of a Village in Southern 
made a -small item in British 1 
P* r s and a major sensation 
welt ones. At Pont-Saint-Esprit, , 
5* Rh&ne Valley, nearly 300 
e. all of whom had eaten bread 
wc same baker, were stricken 
•hat. at first, seemed to the local 
Jff to Be mild food poisoning, 
liiey quickly realized to be 
ln S far different. Symptoms 
w to all the sufferer*, were low 
pressure, a slow pulse rale, a 
^peraturc. sweating and in- 

* euphoria. A few went 
“avulsion,. Most terrifyingly. 

« uHercd hallucinations and defi- 

* v, «tait, sometimes involving 
at suicide, that about fifty 

. w confined temporarily in 
hpspii a j s in the ncighbour- 
■ f\\e died, among them a 
ioung man aged, twenty-five, 
i B I . ,no< * l ic animal, from 
j which ale the bread 

w ithm hours. 

, K°) u| t8®*I official - investiga- 
|htch.' followed: the outbreak 
SSL® decision that, the illness 
Jjjcury poisoning, caused by 
‘ Mmmation 0 f a consignment 
8 chemical fungicide or 
.. , Con taining that substance. 
ie .1 „ there were some 

aunties who -questioned 
^■k h 2 l ays lbe onset the 
i K rce local doctors who 
boii.w 1 Testing symptoms 
ten? i? ,b,nk of the medieval 
Anthony’s Fire, othcr- 
iC^Ptt^ning from a 

'WDliftO on fin n\n nr »ln Cif. 


J I iced impressive support for the r 
ergot llicury. 1 

In doing so. hc had the advantage . 
of hindsight. Dining the early I95(h 
knowledge of the properties of a 
phenomenally powerful drug, a dcu- 
Yu live of ergot, which had first been . 
synthesized in a Swiss laboratory ' 
before the Second World War. wa* 
not widespread. Had the French 
authorities known as much w n 
km»wn today of the- eftccis o* I .S.D.. 

for that was the Swiss discovery, U 
i, possible that they would Have 
reached a different conclusion on the 
Poni-Sainl-lisprit outbreak, 

Admittedly, the “much” is still 
a modest enough amount, and some 
of it tentative. .“We need a sober 
assessment of whuL we know about 
L.S.D.— whal we know confidently, 
whirl we know less than confidently, 
and whal we do not know at all . 
said Mr. Burton ^ . Hallowell, Fxceu- 
live Vice-President. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. when, in March 1967. lie 
introduced a public symposium on 
the drug lickl in the chapel of the 
university. The papers and discus- 
sion arc now reproduced in LSi.U., 
Man anti Society. \ 

Inevitably, the facts presented are 
less interesting than the ethical ques- 
tions they raise. Experiment has 
shown that I .S.D. has some thera- 
peutic potential in medicine. It has 
been used ax an' aid in treating alco- 
holics and others who did not respond 
to conventional psychotherapy, not 
as a substance beneficial in itself, but 
as a means of putting the patient 
I into a slate of intense emotional 
r sensibility during which: he was open 
; to Ihe suggestions of the thcrapL . 

■ It has been tried with ter- 
minal cuncer patients in an 

I effort “ to alleviate psychological dis- 
i ness and deepen psychological p«v 
> pective Tht one cast of this Mnd 
5 described i* interesting and it h . pej* 
s haps over-exacting to want to know 

I whether ihe re*ult T'P t « c "’' d “J 

- opening Jo th*.- pauenl rf her own 


normal .subjects to whom the drug 
was given after careful screening. In 
other words, damaging effects are 
likely only among individuals whose 
psychological. balance is more or less 
precarious before they slurl— -and 
who are likely in be fairly numerous 
among those who take uncontrolled 
trips. 

Given all that, what are we to say 
to Ihc opportunities ottered by a drug 
which, it is claimed, extends and 
expands human consciousness to 
liansecnd its previous bounds so fur 
as. possibly, to reach a stale which w 
different in kind as \ve[l as degree v 
For those to whom religious experi- 
ence is a reality, what is the place 

- . .. ^ ij i . . M uei;zs em inn 1 - 


The Economics. of African Countries 

EDITH H. WHETHAM and JEAN I. CURRIE 

This book, companion textbook to Readings in the Applied Heawmics 
of Africa, is designed to provide « first-year course lu economic theory 
for those specially interested in the development of African countries. 

It gives an excellent preliminary discussion of developmo.nl theory and 
problems, and is a first-class introduction Lo economics for African students 
because or its oriental ion towards the world they live in. 

Cloth 6Ctv. net ; pupaimek 1 8 s. net 
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of L.S.D. as nn aid lo mysticism flial- 
lucinogens of various Minds have a 
long ancestry in this department, the 
instance most quoted during Inc 
seminar being the use which the 
Peyote Indians make of the sacred 
mushroom ") 7 The cmintcr-argii- 
ments arc easily available, inere 
were sceptics at the symposium to ask 
if there was any evidence that con- 
sciousness stayed, expanded and. 
almost from the birth of the church, 
spiritual directors have been casting 
a cold eye on certain varieties , of 
mystical experience. But at a timq 
when we arc pushing out into the 
stratosphere, whal is likely to delor 
us from exploring another, inner 
dimension ? 

Dr. Willis provides ,unc answer in 
Or uk Dependence, which Is intended 
as a handbook for nurses and social 
workers. He deals with ihe entire 
spectrum of drugs which may lead to 
dependence, from the hai ucinogen 
to alcohol. A survey' made in I960 
showed that, in Britain, the proper-. 
tion of individuals misusing the first 
was one in 100.000, 

' showing some degrM of a^hohe d 
teriOration was 540 in 100,000. He 
believes that' the halhtciMseM offer 
“ tantalizing dues' to brain function 

and feels Uial' a blanket condemna- 
tion of the cult me of LA.D. might 
be premature. But many are likely 
to support lus conclusion that it I* 
h° rd to condone ^e nn^cd ose 
of substances which interfere, even 
temporarily, with ™hadel,catea 0 d 
complex system as the human bram. . 


yeii i\ a 00 dan 'P aniin. Fif- 
oT i^ r ‘ John G - Puller in 
whw/ S - 1, Anlhon Fire— a 
liJf 11 so exemplary aiid 
'ffVliktit*^ P il e “ of research that 
| Sffnf t 5$ nicoIor &nd madden- 
be d Fre?Sf erraB . bis puses- with 
- mor/f,' l h words and 

-/ ' ' ™ K! M feerHInl — line nrn. 


iShiSSi reserves end 
£«rw.rr«»s. or simply «B(l| her 


resources, or simply conning he 
through a period when reality was 
. too harsh .w be supported. It a em- 
phasized that the , assessment oFthe 
possible medical value of 
still in the exp. oratory ^ 

it should be administered only uadei 
strict control. Adverse (WUpjM 'J* 
r, mart ed'i. to have been dmong 
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Man on His Past , 

The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship 
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Magna Carta 
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The Fall of Constantinople I4S3 
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British Economic Growth 1688- 1 9S9 

Trends and Structure 7 

Second Edition 
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A New History of Portugal 
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A Literary. History of the Arabs 1 
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Cabinet Government Third ediopti ) 
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Parliament second Edition ■ ' 
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I II I V YEARS OF 
CULTURAL SERVICE 
■ N HIE SPANISH- 
SPEAKING WORLD 


CIIX’CUL'NTA A NOS 
AL SEKVICIO HE LA 
CULTURA CN 101)0 
AIMBITO DE HAI1LA 
CASTELIANA 


wi- ART PIJ ASI -13 TO CRIIM 
All. OUR Ik HMDS A N|} 
t’ONlRIHUTORS IN l|||: 
I'Rrsi'ifiious PAtins 01 mr.» 
I'IMFiS LITiiRARY SIJP|»|.C- 
MI-NI" AND TO RPASSURH 
niL-M ITIA f WE SI FALL IN 
run ill [. CONTINUE TO l»un- 
i.isii basic ‘i i. xi s in run. 
IIHOSOf: 

-MEDICINE 

- DENTISTRY 
— PHARMACY 
—VETERINARY MEDICINE 

- ENGINEERING 

- TECHNOLOGY 
—MANAGEMENT 

-AND MARKETING 
-HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 
-SCIENCE 
-FINE ARTS 

—DICTIONARIES AND 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS ] 
—PROFESSIONAL AND I 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 1 
-UNIVERSITY c 

PAPERBACKS 'j 



>ilion oil which I lie more voiupicii- t { Wa J f ■hat Hn e v 

•Mh evens ll.ialoil. Hut iheiv is J 

noilniig faliguiiij' iihitiil this. Ru.scll’s to obsmj|| AM 

livclv mill iiiiciK umlK-rel prose .ie:u|cmii ‘ ?i- your ‘ clf v.rt 
peikvlly e\ presses his own niutvil- heir lih . ,l } H,,en «’> : Ihq. 
I.iiu vilalil y. The i.iihei soinhre lioiiarJ » -° r cven 
aspeels ol Ins person.il lii L - :iI i|,j, Sl , m . ; c\pr t; 

lime Ulw.us with ihe eweplion t ,f .j| v J ,n 3 "thorny , 
hu Ili.ini.,fte l.» I vlill, I i.K hl are Do! wliel her rCCm&l 1 

aUu-.u-J lo Jepres . us Idealise ilu-v naniniiiv k l? d0X 0r n ® 
iln noi seem lo slepu-ss him. I lm mult- w ho ; !|,L fc".’ 0 L f d|f - 


We at EDITORIAL LABOR 
arc Fully aware oT the highly 
significant role culture and 
technology will play j„ thc 

development , and progi-ess of 
tiie Spanish-speaking world; 
and have launched several 
senes to mcel the needs and 
aspi rations of Latin America. 

EDITORIAL LABOR has 
now assembled one of the best 
and most experienced intellec- 
tual (earns in (he Spanish- 
speaking world so as to make 
available to Latin America the 
.most advanced • knowledge in 
>c|cncc and technology. 


M Al. SALUDAR DI.-SDI: IAS 

•Jl> HKJ-.STIG1U.SAS PAG IN AS |)E 
II- "TUI- TIMES MTFRARY SUP- 
jp PMMENT" A rOUUS SI'S 
AMIGOS Y COLA HO RA [JOKES. 
I' SI: COM PLACE LN RLNCJVAK 
*■ I AS SKGURIDA DliS I3L CJUE 
N CARA A LO l-UTURD. CON- 
I' TINUAKA OPRIiC-lFNDOOHBAS 
H. FUNDAMENTAL'S FN IAS 
LS PLC1 AL I DA HITS |j|; : 

— MEDICINA 
— ODONTOLOC ,’ I \ 
-FARMACIA 
- VETERINARIA 

— ingenieria 
: -TECNOLOGIA 
-DIRECCIONES DTC 

empresas, marketing 

— CIENClAS 
— ARTE 

— IIISTORIA, G LOG RAH A 
-ENCICLOPEDIAS, 

diccionarios 

— CAPAC1TACION 
PROFESIONAI. E 
industrial 
-divulgacion 

EDITORIAL LABOR S.A. 
plena nienleconscienie del panel 

ti a n seen don (;il que hi cult lira 
y la kcnkn cfocinpeAiird oh cl 
desenvolviniienlo y progrcxo 
do los pueblos de habla casict- 
l»na. se hii picpnrado a esm 
gran misidn con el lanzamieiito 
de ima sene dc colecciones uuc 
saUstagnn lus neccsidades y los 
nnhetus de todu un Conlinente. 

EDITORIAL LABOR S.A. ha 
reumdp al soduire de una 
megualable CAperienciii. uno de 

m 5 ores ec l ui P° s iiitelcc- 
males de nueslra area idioma- 
tica, con el propdsito de con- 
seguir In. mcorporaci6n de Ios : 

‘ rn J to s de ,H ciencia y de 

1b t^cnica de los paises de van- 

SiJano, aCC "'° ""W* 
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Bertram) Russfil: The Amo- 

biogmphy of Bertram! Russell. 

Volume 3 : 1944-1967. 232pn. 

Allen and Unwin. £2 2s. 

With ihis volume Ben rand Rns.sc] I 
brings his anlohiugraphy up (o I'i67 
cOveniiE in il Ihe period fnaii his 
M-vnny. second io his iiineiy-fifih 
year. The auiubiography of a liv- 
ing man. ptihlislicd a I ll»e end of Ihe 
u. is; could lit 1 1 \ cry well break oil 
a IW4. but tins should nol be al- 
lowed lo obscure Ihe amazing 
.icluevecnoiii ol having sonuMhimj to 
Wnjc about al all in one’s eighth, and 
mn h decades. It almost makes one 
feel that the publishers may have 


. ,, ‘".‘y nave •»> provming im u 

tom. too far in announemg. as they *»• his younger son On 

ihe hi»l‘‘\mr l ? ,V . kel * i ,hwl ” lhis is l,L ' h;i , d ,,, Inetuiv l 

dmihf hJ, l ' l,nl vt,ll,, ne ”■ No wn had omilted u. p : , v 
UUUDi IJKrC ll il Yi? hiVMi w.nsi.i ..i upiirc 


i i.i — • '■■UIJIL , 1^11 

doubt there have been some need 
Mionarchs. like Queen Ykturn or 
/ 4K eph of Austria, who were as 
tflt ’ «liek of events us kus- 
. •;! SUt J :■■! advanced stage of 
ihcn lives. But this was a by-product 
t,r ! lle iiWduimn ot hereditary nion- 
arehy. something devised before (he 
modern idea of a reliring ;ige had 
Bo a grip. No privale individual can 
i 1 '*■ kc P[ notably for so 

aU,h0r ° f t,lis a‘* trt hio- 

JjJ ^,^1 Russell was the spir- 

I hi iff . r IO i a w,,,s 'dcrable extent. 
W. Whye leader of u.iaiue iiiove- 
menl of public protest, in whose phy- 
sical activities he took a brave and 
pronuneni par'; he was involved in 

hMds'oF b !l C r Zed K° ircsponde ncc With 
Sc. h f ljt aboul matIers Hf ihe 
utmost human concern ; he was active 


out he dknlays a uomlei fully 
eivilizrd gifj 4 if latmhing a l himself 
and even of genilv mo. king .umc ui 
ihe pieties of his <mn viremion-. 
Jiberiarianism. 

The story begins with Rusvdl's re- 
lin n to 1- Hyland Ironi ihe ll idled 
Stales in l‘J-14. l-or the ne\l live years 
lie. was once again a ieclmer at 
I rtnily College. Cambridge, aliei a 
cjuarici' of a eentiiry .o\a\ from it. 
hi 19-19. lie crisply obsei ves, " my wile 
decided that she u anted no more of 
me . referring here lo his ihird wife, 

- ^ c,cr . Spence. Hie liappines> <■! his 

- mariiage lo Mdilh I in eh some lime 
" llcr ' V:l ^ clouded by the emotionally 

, ‘•‘Straordinary and praolie.dK oalas- 
Iropliie behaviour of his eldest son 
. ■)' L mi si i nas, 195.1. when RnssJI was 
ahmil io have a serious opeiainm and 
ihe res l of the household weie down 
: with Mu. 

my son ami his wife .loenl.il die 

said, i hey tt eie " nre.l m elnldun ". 
AMei t brisincis limner \vni, j|,.. ^ Iiiki r , zi 
■md me Jlu-y l.-n lakin.. ih_- u-m.nmk-r 
| ,hl * I*ui leasing dv Jiddien. 

and dul nm reiurn. 

This meant ih.u he had three grand- 
enudreii lo siipporl al ., time when 
he was paying alimony to two wives 
as well a> providing foi ihe esperiscs 
ol his younger son. On t.,p „f this 
he had to pay ihe income las his elder « 
J2!* ,,:ul ••■llHU-ftl K. pav | ol , nillv I 
years, i 

>ei before this .(ImimI Muir of 1 
.mans can really sink in wc are * 
''Vcp! away on Kiissell s first serious I 
involvement will, the danceis of mi- 1 
Ocai warfare; ihe manifesto lie and :i 
I ‘ins lei n produced. t|, c {avion ll.iM I 
meeting at which il was piosentcd. his ' 
pan in Ihti 1 ugwasli coil lei eiues. Ins 1 

Vml 1 0 P Vl l,,k ' n n C , Wi,h Rlirusltchcv 

' !is« 3,, k u' /' *’/ l,]is '’hlinin.iliiift ill h 
I i : *« with Ins leading pan in (he 11 
foundation of the Campaign foi N,,- . 
clear Hisjirinanwiii. After a time •' 
he came lo believe dial protest against M 

lOrm of civil disobedience. He ,f 
palled from Canon Collins and the pl 
more orderly majority of the C um- 
paign s supporters, u com se which led • 

f S25 a, L on of ,hL ‘ ^miniUetf of vc 
IOU m l )W, the sil-iiow n dcmoiistra- ! i ! 
Hons of |9fil. and prison for the ln 


.. " h «.al«nc failed to| jle "] 

. oyat nm to Russell at a 

scieiiijsis. “ He wa > p ^- 
! S'PW'y IK the Queen’s 

fri^n m’ H ° *?' P^rsonjllj. I a 

. f . ,len ‘ ,, y '■‘noiigh lo me.bJ 
, j own by ofiicc, he val ti-h i 
has a good memory for iti £ 

an Indian w-lio insisted fad 
juU nU hisda,*! 1 -, 
10 did not welcomed 
. Mw furniture of our «*: 

f Kd ,,ack ihe M 
aijike as she cavorted h sti" 

; ‘9 her circuhistances | n V 
; l bought lovely gj ration, iV; 
"mall, bird-like lady”, alb 
v. a Iked down a corridor « ' 
i«> L-ivea broadcast, "bpit 
‘ ,r l . hc ]»“ee red plush ihron.-V 
ai intervals along the %£, 
l>c lore me and declaimed . 'k 
saw Shelley plain ’, and sjil, 

I lie moM louching ibii^r 

nostk is his Vuming loseilw; 
aficr forty years of sepatjilf 
'ilcnce. with lift fir»l wife. AK»T* 
«■* a poigmml letter in dj 
blames herself for never fan?, 
able to .surnitMnl Ihe didos' 
b i each between them. Hum 
gentler pathos in ihe fad is 
daughter mairicd an Amerkm 
co pa Man missionary in IV 
Smiles lie recalls, greeted ft} (f 
atheist when he weniiothfk 
of L'ni'laiul lo arrange ) luftti 
mooor That would help bft 
Taw io become ordained. H« 
exhibited more wlf-cunirohte 
fiisi major exponent of Ihe 'Mu 
this country called on them la 
an actress who, lor ihe pinps' 
publicity, deceitfully insinuajedk 

-.elf into his house und refiwi 
budge. "Their behaviour ". M 
of the police who came in jn k , ! 
his call. ” was hhpetxible. Hff 1 


iiok usvii .smnu, iiiiimi .— r- , 
Now thai Russell’s autobiCT 
is, seemingly, Ccrmpleie, il is npl 
something slioukl be will «•*] 
whole I-iom a literary point ^ 
its 'most obvious dcKCl 
nio .4 serious; its liaphaunfajj 


editorial labor, there: 

fore, takes this opportunity of 
, inviting other outstanding Intel- 
lectual figures of the Spanish* 
. speakmg world to participate 
in this venture and to consoli- 
date i he results already achieved. 
So immense are its possibilities 
that :iiny firm like ours, intent 
oil linking itself to the future 
must call For the. collaboration 
, or all concerned on acominon- 
'?* ^nlc, IF we are to surmount 
the d i Ificultics * itisepa t'hble From : 
scieiumc progress. ; 

.^Di RIAL LABOR extends 
its best wishes ro all its friends 
and invites iiU those sharing its 
preoccupations to write for 
information about books, pro: 
jeets and objectives., 


£ editorial labor s.a- 

l nprovecha la oportunidad hara 

del 'munri aS H ® U r< ^ lnt ? lec, ^Ies 

del mundo Hispano-Americriho 

- eKfi.JSli IC,pRr P n ,u, cstros 

r . din £ P ara h cons « I ida- 
cion ^dc los- rcsujtados vri 

obtenidps; . Sin ^ 

• poslbllidades . que ,s e -.irS 
■ para las Ertiptesus que. corho ' 

la nuestrn lineman vincularse 
a lo vemdero, exigen li* ; coU- 
al ‘bvel continental , 
en esta permanenie supcracidn 

hos fjeniifioos: 

BM^'mponCT insosl.iysfele-,^. 

EDITORIAL LABOR . S A 1 

qujerns compartan nueslras in^ . 
quiettides a escribirnos ehsolP ^ 
cKud' de wForme?, acerca de 
rmestros libros, pnestroy pro- 

' ' -I* ' 7 '' ,1^ . V 


nio .4 serious; Us napiMH^ri 
si rile t urc. The distribulba « JJ 
ijun in din'ereni tracts of hnl® *" 
very arbitrary and do« nd 
to correspond either to the « 
live significance. of tb^e 
outward achievement as *?t 
again to ilicir Internal, 
nilicancc for him. Some wj 
imnar lam thinfls are thorouS™) 


... «nu iiiiiminE -—■-•11.3111 anu Uispci sa! Ol .if iiivwwm i»hhb» " ,v , .L,, 

in Nnra^i .? 1 V KH a U aero Ptonc crash thc 11 ew movement which caused him cribe< k f° r instance.' ^ ip 
^ of lhc m os t lo abandon it might seem r» n.uS painful struggle which lay ^ 

k ,& b,l 0 S ? P ii° al books con,ct l ucnc e of the Wronger sly fc of writing of Prhmpla 

ns,'sa.*“ ut! ssisfesss 
a“s ? tiS iS >Ata&aatiaf .-.-ss 

are .“ nto " 1 '» ^um c juicily abom ne ss? 2 L 2 S ^p™*™,io„ ofpuacc. t 32 rs?f: i/s * «*. 


ill MIL I Lite i 

sketchily. 

Il is difficult not to feel ® 
nearly everything tbn| W J 
ten since he Mfoutto ijwSJ 
after the Firtt World I War. i P 
nuL together' In 'a' bn* ^ 


age whep most wholurvivn inn Io what ix directly «.n- a,Ior,nc ™ i hrfi'Sii 

, are “ntont to shuffle qffiotiy abom 1 bm ft c J ! h U ! c P r c«rva lion of peace. P“i W J" L b "l ib 

sssj? nA, 


lacks 


iu this vdl,ri ,mer ^ 0j ' ‘A lettes his younger. ideologicaMv 'om "? n 0> . ninral and social 
of ihme°!n 1 ti s ls H® 1 a * ««■( as many associates. Russel] 8 is rLS i? freedom fronf .P el ‘* hn a 1 ih U 
Hre theinse]vM P ^^ s ^ rs lhe > opin| on and coinbaLs it with < l 1 S? ls liwnew. ButfolackiaJ ^ 

Essf P&-S t SmtMi S«3SrffiS?^ 


10 remark on m | babblings" 
C ^ CISI11, at; any j > ale , there 
«w more cppciusi re replies 


m 


imperfections 

natur^t oujco 


/I e * * 

l 'This i s a superb book.’ So Baroness Wootton begins a review of Niyel Walker’s C.imc and bisnnity ill England, volume 1, 

( 50s o r Walker, University Reader in Criminology, Oxford, studies the changing attitude of law, and tints of society, to 'insane 
IV 7 offenders from Saxon times to the Mental Health Act. Volume 2, about 1971, based on a study of 1,000 offenders treated under 
\Xy t | ic Act will be 'awaited with die utmost impatience’. Dr Walker’s classic study of the Penal System, Crime and Punishment 
| in Britain, is updated and in paperback at 30s. His James Seth Lecture, The Aims of a Penal System, is available at 4s 6d. 

The Professors of Civil Law in Oxford and Cambridge distinguish our list with hooks that equally make study of law inform our wider 
understanding of society, ln Roman Lair : Linguistic, Social, and Philosophical Aspects, David Daube poaches brilliantly on the preserves 
of his sub-title, 45s. Reg.dae Iiiris (Peter Stein, 30s) relates thc origins, nature, and development of juristic rules to nearly 2 millennia of 
Roman imperium, political and Intellectual. ’This,’ says the Law Q.R.. ’is a civilising book.’ Justice Andrt Donner . Role of the Lawyer 
in rhr European Communities, 21s, is essential reading for Common Marketeers, statesmen. Constitutional and Mercantile Lawyers. 

Observe. Think. Experiment - tire cycle of scientific method. The ’new’ University of Stirling has pioneered an experimental first-yetw 
course in Approaches and Methods. We can now offer the course, in the form of a tentative, interim textbook, to a ^ 

Words and Numbers • A Student’s Guide to Problems and Methods, introduces undergraduates to the nature of problems and the methods 

J Method, fa Logl. »nd <Se Sclencw I Eflkrive C™™*-- , « ^ 

Networks, Probability, Computers). Each chapter has a summary; most have exercises. Editor, F.R.Biadbury. September. Price 

. . . . . . _ _r tj ppn4 ,u .-nlkhonte in T/ie Art of Criticism : Essays in French Literary Analysis, editor P.H. Nurse, 

ttzzzii «»»■ *■ rf ,h ' »“ b “ k - 

As publishing approaches the new frontiers luch^ scientbts, biologists, mathe- 

ed. D. Mlchic, 70s; volume 4 ed. ’ and M ^ recQrd of current advance i„ e.g. mechanising mathematical logic, In 

maticians, psychologists, logicians, and linguists _ , T | leoretica | Biology (ed. C.H. Waddington, FRS ; 1, Prolegomena 

designing intelligent computing systems, which a theotedcal biology could grow. (Vol. 3, 1970). 

50s j 2, Sketches 80s) is an attempt by a similar group to establish criteria aru 

j * * j p fi „. r Medical Monograph 4 (80s, May). Population Growth and the Brain 

Malabsorption (ed. R.H. Girdwood and Adam )» nemoDraohv (45s Tune). Nationalism, Federalism, and 

Drain (ed. F. Bcchhofe r )-the Proceedings of the Edudmrgh ConferL c P V discugs Scottlsh Nationalism 

[Wiafon , Tlic SmtiA Cow (od. J.N. ^ j , , %M UnLvewity of Stradwlydc Conference (90,, Jotv)- Ptorere 

IU re.C of relence „ re wpCre - -- of*. 

wore ,fa™, on, IOC. This.. *e dreree o re» -re to*-, , cte L red d. re-relM 'rerere, frere 

between painting and the natural sciences in s cen ly, p f fln£ j i inflger y of Lucretius, Professor David West shows. 

About 600 AD a force of 300 cavalry nde south from P^SofoS^H. Jacksp^translates thid early 

survived to sing the fame of the warrior dea . n , context. 40s. Leap 1,000 years of, Scottish history, to Ballatis of Litve, a 

Welsh elegy and sets it in its historical, nguist c, MacOueen Summer. 40s. Finally, Scottish Poetry Four (ed$. Bruce, Lindsay, 

collection of 16th-century lyrics edited by Professor Jo Q 12l ed. Scottish Poetry One, and Three, still available. 

«tvd Morgan), an anthology of new verse, shows the strengm ot r 

, .1 . kv Lhp late Tohn Butt,; ‘English Music and English Verse* will 

' Music at the close. In Pof*, Dickens and Other*, a to : co Newman and P. WiUiams) describes and illustrates the 

give delight. 30s. The Russell Catalogue of Early |Key 10 in colour; 15s). In Figured Bass Accompaniment (2-vols. Summer; 

remarkable collection in St Cecilia s Hal , Edtaburgp ^ P » contlnuo playing on keyboard instruments, and provides extensive 
80s), Dr Peter Williams illustrates the theory an E ' ^ sourceS| many of which wiU be refreshingly new to exponents. 

>aded examples for practice, derived almost wnouy 

/• Wrire for catalogue to Edinburgh University Press 

iThls advertisement gives little' more than a score o our • 22 Q eorgq Square ' i 
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Looking back on Ingres 



15.5.69 TLS : 507 


Korn MiUoumiu m : Jrun-.-tny, tf stc- 
OMHini,,ue Ingivv. I76nn. 
I homes iiiid Hudson. £8 8s. 


A ye. n ;ii|j ;i |,-,|f after if v .tppeai- 
;ui. e in Now York, Itubm Knson- 
b) urn's innnogrupli on Ingres, logi- 
cal and welcome e.sfejision of his 
ir, 1 /ixftn ni/fttoin- i,i Lor,' Hi^htvenih 
Lentury Aif <iyn7». has now been 
issued in London. The choice of 
paintings is .idmiiable and cover-, a 
jvitfe range, the eonmieniaries on die 
individual pfales are :in:ilj licul and 
spin led, lire text is a clever synihcsis 
A nu< ’^ *bal has been said before, 
while at I lie same lime offering a 
good inimduciion lo the artist and 
his work. 

. Mr. Rosenblum has read exlen- 
sivcJy, knows a lot a bom hiv subjecl 
and is H master of the pedagogic art- 
hisforical met hod. lie is therefore at 
Ins ease ill discussing the sources of 
Ingres s style, his methods and his 
inspirations, a s well as his various 
subjects and he obviously delights 
in his ability to take each picture 
iipart |o reveal how it was pui to- , 
gethcr i Inis most of the time Mr. , 
Rosenblum is involved in a pro- ■ 
longed dcnumsi ration «>f how Ingres ‘ 
tried to reconcile tv sets of pictorial , 

at : hlS,, P. S|re ,!° v> rc:i “■* -1 «?nse 3 
of in tense realism " and yet force / 

every eJcnteni in his picture lo func- 
lion as an abstract elemcnl in a cal- !; 
culaied design, ami his desire tint 1/ 

kh ,dCU , 1 a nd olJ-ni a Me riih c, 

i h austerity should not compromise » 

JSsjssr 1 icnsji ™ K u| - ,* 

Fortunately Mr. Rosenblum does 
not suggest that Ingres was all the - ,n 
.me successful in solving his prob- % 

inT ' • L ndB ? 1 . he cm Phasizes that 
? „ CSS h niu,ll % urt d compositions Jr. 

a synthetic, pastiche so 
quality because of his habit of 

lTi ng J r Cm l,p rroni individual ' v < 
h^ures or fragntenis which had been ‘* rs 
isolated m preliminary drawings 
and that as a result w e find ourselves S 


tc _ f 1 'cu , in “ niir .*Mon i imi on the pails 
.inti mu die whole ”, Mr. IWn. 
h| a in a I mi lind, 1 1 necessary to refer 
__ lejKMiedly to ingie-.'s spatial paia* 
duxes, tu his "puzzling elisions of 
1 1 ‘ foreground and background planes ", 
n- to his " disjoin ie«| compo-d lions ", to 
•i- (he uvvLw.iiJncssCs arising out uf his 
i is preference for a " shallow airless 
th '■f :,L 'V ' to the "somewhat un- 
n ‘■*‘' , «for!alilc " visual cxjierienccs 
,f which arise out of his habit of taking 
over predetermined groups of ab- 
le •'tract fm ins, found in other works of 
d 'iri. and l hcii failing to reanimate 
^ them through a fre,h observation of 
, nature. 

' A1,1I| S «bc way. Mr. Rosenblum 

I deals of course also with the far grea- 
ter paradox of Classicism opposed to 
I J*°»nanlitfrsni. or specifically of 
i Ingres m opposition io Delacroix 
I J,H ! ways of thinking and 

seeing winch can lead to a la iter-da v 
reconciliation of the one with the 
T h,s be does predominantly 
bjr u mating Ingres firmly within the i 
cultural fra me work of his time i 
showing how he was affected by vari- i 
uus currents of influence and how he i 
eouM a dap i his built-in H IiiM.iricisni " I 
.isvordmgfy | n mis part of his study I 
Mi. Rosenblum has been able to r 
draw profusely on the material assem- n 
/ , c ,n Norman .Schlenoff’s tnvres: d 
L,i So/,r, rx LrnMrires tParis, IQfti 1 
and in ih e richly documenied exhibi- « 
lion Ingres el son temps " held at « 
Mont a u ban in the summer of l%7. I. 
So the reader is Jed gently to Mr. In 
Jlion : ’ “"I ' of ilk situ- ™ 


Kuril .inj i.iinuM to fornclins. 

lime .mu Djct*. If he p.i micil 
im|ucs .oiil liar.'iii scenes, sn did l)cla- 
ooi\ and .mv nnnilvr uf lesser nijsicis 
I nun J-Vl-iis. Iijiic.ii like J.ilahen jn.) 
H^nouville to l:ii£li,lmis-n like William 
Da nit 1 1 a iii I Jolni I'rnleritk Lewis. If 
he pain led (radilioiial rcligiuiis sub- 
jetis . . . s.i toil did niair, other Neo- 
Clirisii.in ariists ol die niiickvmii 
tvnmry. . . Ami even if he often 

descended from (lie lofty heights nf 
niytholoeical, hkiorical, religious and 
literary subjects in order to record the 
1 ace's, feelings, and ci is! miles of lire 
pciiple of hi> oh n century, so too did 
his master David, .is well ns such other 
(Indents of David's .is G lira rd and 
Girodet, and such later subject puinteis 
a.s Delacroix, Scheffer, Gennne and 
Cabancl. 


In ternu of its rnngc of subject mailer 

^*>sas 

*1.^“ y fll of b's vontemnoraries of 
■ / 3 f lrcsu . F11 ' i bly ncoeiassie or Rom- 

K.^V^-aS 

Western world. . . . ]f j, q n!ii,»a«>Ti „ i 
drew iinaginutive, even rfiiirre enk 
sodes j r °m Dante, Ariosto. Ossinn so 
lou did many other late eighteenth imrf 
nineiecmh ceiiiurv aiiisis, Jrom aiuk e . 


0 Mr. Rosen bin ms e-ipiMd is cool, 
methodically reasoned and arl- 
t t hislorically sound ; moreover, it 
j lunches on all the essential points 
y in relation lo slyle-criiieisin and 
e period nllilialiuiK Yet ilicrc is more 
y to Ingres— and especially lo David 
; and Delacroix— (hail siieh a scientific 
, rigmarole would suggest. For these 
■ three gtea l artislx had not only 
' conviciioiK but also an emo- 
’ lion.il spontaneity lo which Mr. 
Rose n bl tun shows no capacity to 
respond. He finds it enough to 
uvsert Ingres's period outlook ami 
domination over his fellow artists by 
reproducing his paintings side by side 
with (hose of dreary later linisls 
such as lion nut, Amaury-Drrval, and 
.cfebvre, without ever discussing 
hovv a once vital classical revival 
rapidly degenerated jii( ( i stereo- 
lyj>cd wax-elligy academicism which 
sahslieil the bourgeois hut extin- 
guished the fire of art. 

One can nut of course hold Ingres 
responsible for the lack of uk-m 
winch surrounded him, hut an art- 
liivlonan of today can at least expose 
his iiifhtrncc nvf.hu-, his liypociiicul 
pnggishncss and reactionism. In ereai 
lileaMire, Mr. Rosenblum, who does < 
not disguise hi, liking for had-laste 

jf 1 . 1 . and ln * rcs ’ s muM rcNotuidinc - 

lailuies, seems to confound the best I 


,,r Inyk-s with i In- vvoi- i of hj s | V iiod 
even ihnugh Ik- as,eits ih.it it is a* 
.‘ ( 1 ’ “ distinctive genius, which separates 

n.j higivs from hi, i oiilemporai ic, who 
iiu Ponied I he s.iiik- ihemcs and who 
If were inspired hv the same liisloiical 
h- styles." I his is mulouhiedly line. s,i 
J 1 ' n '*'> d ‘te s Mr. Rnseiihhmi never 
;| H'- , mpt to come to grips with the 
|,f naluio of ihi, remote bill very indivi- 
lt l dual genius 7 lie is. j| seems, so ob- 
le < ' L “*' l,, d by "the jn’ciiliar complexities 
, L . and ciiiKradiciiuiis ol Ingres's genius 
d and historical position ", so intrigued 
r by the chance to unravel "the 
“ ;, 'I‘»unding diveisily of his styles 
d i 1 ^ 1 he has no lime t.i think about 
uigies in human terms or even to 
wei^h up his achievements in painting 
I, on that plane of undisputed greatness 
- where he lakes Ins place beside David, 

1 Delacroix, Degas, and Picasso. 

( < aught up in tile cleverness of his 

I own display, Mr. Rosenblum fails to 

■ appreciate, lor example, the subtlety 
of Ingres s nt lit ude as a poitraiiKt. 

■ I hus he writes several limes of " the 
familiar psychological obliqueness of 
Ingres’s portraiture ’’ ignoring Ingres's 
sell -denial • and it is an essential part 
ol liis strength and originality-in 
to fusing to impose his own inicrpie- 
lationot character on the sitter. Faun 
his conioiied piose and model nistie ! 

l! V"'V - , l 1 l' L ' i,r 'hat the i 

I’m. . Li IN S . ,y i ' 1,1 ' vri,i "K and paint- , 
mg tiHlay has so conditioned Mr. , 
Rosenblum s sensibilities that he can- , 
not he touched l\v an iniinvolved i 

m m o| would nicl'ci 

Ingres to have been an inierteiing V 

expressionist. h * 

content to make the Otter's 1 

r: n i Ut \ s|,4 '- ik *" r ii'vir v 

ihiongh the pose, the set of the r 

rm..‘I. rCS f I'" 1 ! 1 - ,ls suh,lv -'dilated J' 
el.X V“, U ! S t ‘V ril,, i dinar y ). the h 
■ ■ .vV Ih ^ llca,,n ^- -'"d lie could J 
a. i cxe thereby .such distinctive ? 

ff 1 ? 1 !" -"bl piesenee that vve 
« nM k-eogntee any of itieni who « 
uttvred he room. Mi. Rosen- " 
bliim. these sitters do not " iloat « 
Wughlle.sslv on the pic line plane: 

[ ivy are earth hoimd eie.ituies whom lv 
Ingres lias Weighed down with a sense 

esn ‘.’i p,>r H 1 u‘ :,li,y " hio, » »««.• was a.s f. 
expul ,is Holbein ;t l evoking. And h] 


J * d “es M r r, L 

■' when hedescrihe-r^- 
-•n having a 

0 va licit nf ch. _ ' . S J ft > 

*; i?? i,aun **ng 4^* ■ 

“ire. DncxMr Ro' „ , 

v 've Madame Moiiejj* 

^ oidicr a< having a Jhjl - 
; «f a different erf,;' 

s |,er haps the real drawls j 
, ■■hiv we-lhnnini, jw /, Wl - 
. while the author greatly ^ 

. respects Ingres forbhj^ 
t and delights in the sleight Vi 

1 w hit'll enabled him loading, 

- inconsistent style lo suit ar ‘- f 

i Mtbject, he shows no real hV' 

, or affection for Ingres « a ■£ 
recorder of his fellow m*£\ 
tea son, Mr. Roscnbluni'x cwv 
nc.v on the paintings— in *xi 
gives only the minimum fc 
about the sitter or the circws^ 

of the commission— arc niticrf 

going and repetitive, in ihee 
■hey largely boil down loi^ 
analytical demonsi ration! oil' 
“ preoccupations with ihi- 
pattern in a restricted space', 
ix nut » book, therefore. in »t,i 
reader will find many fresha 
found ideas, nor will he W 
biographical inforniaiioa a 
help him to .situate Ingres hi 
to that social and arlistki 
which lives so vividly thre.,1 
xviirks and to whose reqnirtec 
had so frequently to adapt W 
contrary lo hjs own indtac. 

In one ease, Mr. Rosenb'orr.iJ 
h.i.s read so much, has gotten 
We now know— and HamKrtt 
published it— that the female ft 
hitherto lisleil las does MrJw 
bliuii, Plate as Madame Dmif 
wax in fact Madame 
Niilj.s, the mistress land lateral 
Uaion Alquier, who wi! not uP 
Rosenhliim says a " French ^ 
mail ", but an crduhilciweii 
nvi turned Ambassador, 
seeded Cardinal Fesch in R«i«i 
wax ennobled hy Napoleon, 

*1 he book is well iHusiraied «' 
forty-eight colour plates and 1C. 
bluck-ii ml- white. 




hose nightmare ? 


! ,r LFROl'X t 0 ne *! ,e 

W y H C K 

^ThX: The Castle or 
S. 165pp. Hutchinson. 


•I be Devil is the second novel 
SS hy the Afrikaans xvmer 
S uroux. Seven Days m the 
tiuins. which appeared last year, 
ptuced the trilogy's selling —ihe 
i nine farm uf WelgevoiKlcn in 
fipe owned by the Silbcrstein 
Welgevondcn, a place of 
Z of inverted realities, is 
jly 'intended to symboh/.c con- 
ponry South Africa. 
iSrvfH Dim ul the Silbcrsteins, 

I the familiar tricks and proper- 
0 | block comedy, the author pre- 
S j nightmare picture of South 
iin society, malevolently and 
j funnily knocking such things as 
rustic Afrikaner outlook, artistic 
linKlIeelual pedantry ami preten- 
i,and what he plainly sees as the 
bte of liberalism with its aim of 
jtiwrphous integration of the 
fc. Struggling to express itself 
Hhough it issues largely ill un- 
dliobiliry- is the author's concern 
ilk meaning of good and evil in 
world. 

p lor the Devil is in essence a 
p performance ; there is the 
h malicious castigation of types 
tjatiiiudcji the author abhors, and 
pilar portentous concern with 


" metaphysical " meanings. Its un- 
derlying theme, in the words or the 
dust-jacket, is ‘‘ man's continuing 
need for a sacrificial scapegoat to 
appease the devil within ", The theme 
centres on the murder of a young girl 
on the estate. At her funeral are a 
number of " respectable " men who 
enjoyed her favuiii's (like her mother, 
who died giving birth lo her, she was 
a whore), and the atmosphere is 
charged with guilty remembrance. 
Burdened with guilt and suspicion, 
the respectable community of Wel- 
gevoiulen must lind its scapegoat, and 
the linger inexorably turns towards 
Adam Silbeisicin. a mentally defi- 
cient. gigantic youth of eighteen. He 
gets stoned to death in a collective 
orgy of expiation. 

Mr. Lcroux is a writer of con- 
siderable talent, and he does the 
black comedy stuff as well as any- 
one. (He is. by the way. very well 
served by his translator, Charles 
Eglington.) But second time round 
it palls horribly. Typical of the book’s 
questionable humour is the creation 
of Detective-Sergeant Demosthenes 
H. do Cioedc. who carries out the 
investigation into the murder. The 
persistently repeated joke about him 
(Demosthenes and all) is that " he 
was utterly incapable of formulating 
a single sentence. ‘Pittm . . .' he 
stammered. ' Birr . . . Pssssl 
Then this, about the female mission 
docloi working in the local African 
quarter : " Her skin was dull, her eyes 
soft and her figure masculine. Her 
predecessor had been devoured by 
, Shcinane Dahclc. B.A.. I.L.R." So 
[ much for mission doctors and edu- 
i eated Africans. 


It would be comforting to invoke 
the novels by two compatriots of Mr. 
Lcroux, as positive examples for 
him to follow: Rhona Stern’s Slop 
Half Way aiul Lunk at the View and 
The Castle of Giants by Hjalmar 
Thesen. Compared wilh Ojic for the 
Devil, these novels are radiant wilh 
decent human sentiment and con- 
cern. The trouble is that both authors 
fall far below Mr. Lerou.x in talent. 

Stop Half Wav ami Louk at the 
View, about a middle-aged married 
woman struggling with the terrors of 
her time of fife, moves through the 
territory already charted with com- 
prehensive accuracy by Nadine Gor- 
dimer— white bourgeois Johannes- 
burg ; The Castle of Giants, in arche- 
typal-poetic style, romanticise* about 
the encounter between Europeans 
and aboriginal Hottentots in seven- 
teenth-century southern Africa. What 
the two authors have in common is 
a remorseless concern with the vividly 
'metaphorical: from Rhona Stern: 

The chatter that stemmed from the 
hundred nodding heads . . . was con- 
densed to flood down uguin in a 
genial ruin of sound. A waving pninxci- 
lia, blonde woman scarlet slack-suit, 
took root ... A poplar of a man rind 
two sprouting shoots of hoys . . . two 
girls in mauve, twined convolvulus . . . 

They also share, at the big moments, 
this kind of hushed sentimentality 
(from The Castle of Giants l: 

Below them in the valley a hush fun- 
col in Called. Eland framed the words 
care hilly. " ( shall tell them we found 
no gold." He paused and Harib nodded 
ilnwly. "Shull 1 tell them we found 
nothing Harib tamed his head and 
looked at Eland. " It is good ", lie said. 
••That i-. good, tell them we found 
nothing.” 
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DiLRL'K C. Davis and Khih 
Middleman : Coioureil Glass. 

Photographs by Michuel Plomer. 

Je' &.S7o S eCr ° UP! HCfbett 

To most people today the word glass 
implies a colourless substance with 
an immense variety of practical uses 
Which can be moulded, pressed, or 
manipulated by one means or another 
into all kinds of shapes, sometimes 
simple and functional, sometimes 
merely decorative. It i s as We » to be 

fnT dcd l-° m time time « u s one is 
in this ambitious volume— ambitious, 
mat is, from the point of view of the 
SEl;- for a11 ‘he ninety-six pa g VN „f 
illustrations arc in colour- -that the 
very notion of clear glass was not only 

" vm mi lf SSlbl ,ly for scvera l thousand 
years but was tiot even regarded as 
particuJar'y des/ ruble. It wj, not ,,n- 
hllhe late seventeemh century in Fne- 
a c !. ear was evolved 
ere n C f h «H a ^i ^ Rnfi,ish ' nd »sti v a 
v' nL d u tage 0Ver '«< thief : rival, 
is- 7 1 faui even so ir k HWy that 
this advantage wa< first olsialned more 
becaiise the English glass- o Mead (flint 

f I s ! "l 0 ™ dur; ‘ b,c lhan the fra- 

fhun £ da g!ass , fr .‘ 1,n Ihe Continent 
than because nf lLs other oualiiies 

Nevertheless, though it was Uih Jli ! 

until t n rcpmahon » { had been , 
• ture of nur.il- 3 ' T 111 ** 1 WMuf*.- 

wJ uiit P > , ! KuIi,r 3 here 

Masses iL T ^ m;,nd for ^h'ured 

ceniarv WFL . ,he 

wniury, an«| -it is this aspect which ; 

I s d»«usscd in Colour^ G/uv, J ‘ 


But colour, like checrfulnw^ 
ihe less kept breaking infold® 

.sections of the trade, and, tW 
nothing quite so splendid a ® 
majestic baluster-slem gobktsM* 
early years of tbe century m*? 
duced, some very pretty bwkfl 
apart from engravings ari W 
were later played upon l« .R? 
la lively good English rne,J '^ 
twists in the stems of 
for instance, and a «'id< w . 
blue and green glasses, d««w , 
jugs, as well as chemists 

A chapter is devoled 
able Beilby family djjg 
who were famous for Ih™ ^ 
decoration— lljough here w . 
work in the bbok leaves 


LN, Bfhrman : The Burulng- 
pfiw. 408pp. Hiimish Hu mil ton. 
‘fi. 

Iii is social history that The Hunt- 
PfGla'j can lay claim to wlmt value 
[us. It is a rambling period -piece. 
Wan kitsch-culture in the late 
and the lush, neurotically self- 
™ring. dmigrd-llooded Hollywood 
P ffw same era are bolfi acutely 
WM. Fictional and real-life 
Patters (Freud. Irving Thulbcrg, 
PJ Dmten) mingle, and this is as 
r* ol a mistake here as it usually 

no i-el as disorganized as this 
P be said to have a ceutiiil figure, 


it is Grant, the gifted, youngish Jewish 
playwright who has gruduulcd to the 
showbiz fleshpots from outback 
Xenia. Ohio. Grant's numerous, all 
ineptly conducted love-affairs-— lie 
"wants, to be Lord Byron "—arc 
described in excessive detail^ Mr. 
Bchnnan insists on his hero's bril- 
liance and success, bill at the same 
time makes him act- -and i ilk— like 
a booby. " Grant fell like demolish- 
ing him with a riposte but the riposte 
failed tu materialize." That is how 
it always is wilh Grant and hi.x 

ripostes. 

Sometimes the writing bites. I.flwe. 
a sympathetic, well-realized ch a rac- 
ier. with hi* Jewish agility of mind 
and his gift for interesting himself 


without inquisitiveness in the lives of 
others, is described as "a molecule 
of vicariousness ”, lint sometimes 

Mr. Bell rmn ii xccins to be trying 
loo hard. How do you greet some- 
body with "coo! warmth and how 
helpful is it to describe Hollywood 
writers as "stippled in ambi- 
valence ”7 

Over the excited huddle of inci- 
dents— suicides and estrangements, 
sexual gallopings lo and fro— lloals 
the spectre of Miller in his Bcrchtcs- 
gnden vulture's nest fdo vultures 
build nests ?>. watching the strivings 
of people of Jewish race to escape 
from the engulfing horrors of 
Nazism. 


>ated laughter 


T „ ■ Ti hv the B by^*i m,hisant >nymous English tnms- 

fe *5Mk*t33Sv % 

Michael Edk ■ sccuep^J it has presumably been re- 
honre S- In ,he WM ‘hat the nature of 

deli i ware punier "“5^# Mire |, universal. 

Polygamous chief of the 
tribe _ix on the threshold of 
ti !" spite of, or because of, 
i.r Wives and hit nm,lio!nnc in- 


gla\^ n m d hn 7- l ’i'°T , ? n B r * cni * 

4- ^tes. O,: m.l.uN 

•houldc^f Z ffi iS!f ' ^ 


. nurs hi lire . jg 

^ be desired, fur two 
: as painted by the Sellbys 
' enamel t their normal 
1 out. on the pafie as painiw * 

1 ish pink. And due hoiciof 
Michael Edkins, who was*l 
home as coach painter, kc ■ j 
delft ware painter and psi®“ ^ 
opaque white glass (Jjjjj 
know familiarly as . 
glass "J which Sras jnl^p 
■D<fly to iimfote 

porcelain. After a 
the opaque white viirew 

portraits by James Tasstej 
Fella H. the authors 
attempt to hack iheir.wa y ^^ 
vast jungle, of enfourej 
failure of the 
.leciish century.. 'VJJ.J-jtlrf 4 * 
fortitude they provide W 
mimerou, quite 4,n » u [ a , r i(g 
well us fc* 

i/cd lypj; among ,n . ‘ mm 

of place can hcgij* 1 * 1 a5 (he 1^ 

and shoulder', of an ' 
tempered gu&i* VlC . '^ 

' The bonk • d»1s *’5^ 

adorned, gin 'V only. ....fcfllFLi 


F®oBrn : King Lazarus. 19 1pp. 
goUet. 25s. 

Beti was born in a Bantu 
t* 10 foe French Ciimeroons, edu- 
at the locul lycde and later 
rj^l in the arts faculties of Aix- 
jwoYunce and the Sorbonne. King 
ffw* was first pubfished in Paris 
Hoi Miracitle in ,1958 and in 
yjhn this anonymous English trans- 
jP; It is a satire on French 
administration, civil and 
in a Bantu "community in 
jjv an . d since its topicality is 


tribal custom. On their heels come 
the French co'.oniul authorities, the 
Negro doctor who is ambitious to 
represent Esxuznm in the legislature. 
Lcqucux the Chief Regional Admini- 
strator, and his assistant from the 

Antilles. , _ 

For them all except Le Guen the 
obvious solution is peace at any price. 
What could be more civilized than 
that the twenty-two ex-wives should 
continue to live in Essazam and that 
King Lazarus having been conspicu- 
ously converted should be allowed 
inconspicuously to relapse mlo 


Nun’s tale 


May Fiction . . . 

Paul Gallico 

The Poseidon Adventure 30s 

Frank Yerby 

Judas, My Brother May 27 42s 

i Bernard Dryer 

The Torch Bearers - 153 

William E. Barrett 

The Wine and the Music May 27 423 

Rachel Billington 

All Things Nice 

Diane Johnson 

Loving Hands at Home 30s 

Noel Coward 

The Collected Short Stories of 

Noel COWard (re-issue) 503 


Phyllis A. Whitney 

Hunter's Green 


May 19 30s 


Thomas Wolfe 

Of Time and the River Oe-issue) May 27 70s 
The Web and the Rock (re-issue) way 27 63s 


General Books . . . 

James Laver 

Modesty in Dress 


Illustrated 70s 


paganism 7 Lequeux offers the mis- 
sionary a free run of the women and 
children, so long as he leaves the old 
men alone. The Reverend Father, 
anticipating a mass-conversion, fol- 
lowing the raising of King Lazarus, 
stands his- ground, until that ground is 
removed from under his feci, by his 
transfer to another post. 

/ifiii/? Lazarus is a blend of French 
wit with African laughter. But it 
hardly achieves the universality 
necessary for it to stand on its own 
after the end of the colonial situation 
on which it was a comment. 


ilflte , * with camuiiMiiticMi, uiiw 

'ftiti°. tn fo tbe flesh of the Reverend 

jfo holli 9 u ? n * ‘be local Roman 


[L oic missionary, . After more 
354*?^.°^ ‘ IlncS5 - the course 
j*"* 1 ** baptised by his antique 
57nr* B v? n Extreme Unction by 
WuS' B r uss old pagan re- 
I,Wl be himself claims, comes 
r*** to life. 


| 'th' ■ ' 

recovery precipi- 
«^l ter -. Now » Christian, and 
nui« r a P tiyn «l paffte of Lazarus. 
M vvjf® - nt! °" Polygamy and take 
Christian matrimony, 
itu., e c b°oses the youngest and 
iinii?" d t i tder s ‘be other tuebty- 
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Nancy E. Klines 77/e Faithful. 

138pp. Peter Owen. 32s. 

A first sexual adventure in France has 
so disconcerted young HiUlie Appel 
that she takes a friend’s advice and 
visits a convent to sample an alter- 
native way of life. She’s a gauche 
American college girl, eager to live 
and to learn, when she blunders into 
the life of an elderly French nun who 
is suffering a serious crisis of fMUt. 
The novel is neatly constructed, with 
protagonists almost 100 : **” 
matched. Simple peasant wisdom 
confronts a greedy and superficial 
desire for knowledge, dge envies 
vnuth. r. life of prayer is compared 


choices or diverted from them. 
Besides enlightenment and pleasure, 
each expects lo appropriate some- 
thing of the other’s way of life, and 
both retreat, horrified and hurt by 
the experience. Silly, clumsy Hildte 
has learnt at least ' not to snatch 
what she wants from other people 
and hope to escape intact. The terms 
she had laid down for their contract 
were that she would do the living 
for them both, the nun could do the 
praying. The nun regards this as a 
dangerous division of labour, with 
no relevance to her sense of herself 
and her duties, and by recognizing 
this is able to return, consoled, lo her 
devotions. The novel is precise n 
its intentions and ildoes work up lo 
some feeling of drama and conflict. 


Roger Manvell 
& Heinrich Fraenkel 

The Canaris Conspiracy illustrated sos 

Sir Macfarlane Burnet 

, Changing Patterns Mayi9 illustrated 63s 

Dan Rothenberg 

Swimming and Diving 

May 19 (New edition) Illustrated 25s 

M. J. Leto & W. Bode 

The Larder Chef May 27 illustrated 45s 
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Moi and apres-moi ? 




The Awful Revolution 

The Di-Lline of (hr Roman 
I'lnpiro iii iIk* U L s( 

V \V. WAI.I1,\.\K 

V V,, \ il '*■ ]W'>I.I« IU ill 
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Aidan (‘hawlev : De Gaulle . 

509pp. Collins. £3. 

P. RoiJANFT : Pompidou. 315pp. 
Paris : Grosser, 24fr. 

Mr. Crawley's book h.is appeared 
immediately after April 27, and 
General de G.iullc\ resignation. This 
is nit)-,! unlorl mule fur him. [i 
means that what was doubtless in- 
tended lu be a strai ah i forward, un- 
pretentious biography is now being 
scrutinized as if it were a carefully 
pondered judgment on a concluded 
career. And in fact. Mr. Crawley does 
not inspire confidence as an expert 
on French affairs. His errors of 
detail are annoying: President Coly 
was not related io the perfume 
family, Mcnddv France was not Prime 
Minister ai the beginning of 1956, 
there is a confusion between the 
ret c re ndii ni and the elections of 1962, 
de Gaulle did not threaten article 16 
of the constitution when he spoke on 
Alay 30. F9 ?j8. Ac. His adaptations 
from the French are unfortunate. The 
i*f ten quoted phrase from :i lei ter 
written by dc Gaulle in 1928, “dans 
quel q Lie a anndes. -on s’accrochera k 
me \ basques pour satrver la 
Palrie” is rendered as "in a few 
years they will lum to my Basques 
to save the country which is 


Aligning up 


meaningless. Often, il seems tlut the 
author has picked up something ilia l 
he does not clearly understand, or 
which ought to he elucidated. Thus, 
in a reference to the General's eniou- 
mge, he talks about Mora/.e, “ one 
of (he ablest uf his political 
advisers ”; and in a reference to the 
General's high-handedness he talk.s 
□bout M. Pi nay's indignation at only 
learning ” from the local papers that 
Guinea had been granted indepen- 
dence Charles Mornzd is a well- 
known historian and it would be 
Interesting to hear about his political 
influence over de Gaulle: Guinea 
became independent automatically, 
after having voted No in the 1958 
referendum. 

These shortcomings apart, there 
remains much to criticize. There is 
no need for Mr. Crawley to tel! us 
that when Rcynaud summoned de 
Gaulle to Paris in 1940, de Gaulle 
look his train at Metz “ in a stale of 
considerable excitement ", or that in 
1958 de Gaulle was first of u![ “ in a 
stale of almost unbearable suspense " 
but laler fell “ a glow of warmth and 
pride ,, 1 Such author-inspired drama- 
lies are unnecessary and may well be 
untrue. They do not succeed in 
making de Gaulle come alive. And 
while many will read (his book with 
enjoyment, they are not likely to 


understand iJk- Cienei.il any In-tter, 
lo see why lie succeeded ami why lie 
failed. Most of (lie lurteNimiding 
IJlilisli prejudices ,ue here given an 
jiiriiiy, and ncqiiiie a sIiiiijxt edge 
hy the author s sense of fa 


!i9j,p 


fc»v wn» ! 

£2 10s- 


tMr.f,; 

t,e ncrj| 


. . ur play 

winch causes him lo reject some of 
die grosser uiiti-U.iuilisl legends. 

It isdillieuli to compaie Mi.l raw- 
ley’s book lo dial written by \|. 
Kouaiicl on M, Ponipiilnii. which is 
mainly based »m extracts from 
speeches, interviews and *. on versa - 
turns. M. Kquaiiei has what Mr. 
Crawley lacks : a detailed knowledge 
of French polities and an enilmsia.Mii 
for all the speculations ami rnniiticu- 
lions of this great game. But hoih 
writers have succeeded iu wriiing 
books which lil well in in the present 
situation: Mr. Crawley has created 
an appropriately nioiose atmo- 
sphere and M. R.mand has csii- 
laied that Pompidou \ hot chance 
bjectmtin* head o! Male is if de 
Gaulle .s tenure of orliee is suddenly 
interrupted. And hoih writers em- 
phasizc the personal side of iheir sub- 
jects. With Pompidou, we are told, 
sueeess has come easily and naturally. 
He is able and self-coniidenl ; lie 
can instill order and common sense 
where ill ere i> eon fusion : be 
pahcni and dueled ; lie can 
w-iili equal assurance 
dilTcrcnl worlds : 


wh, l ,< V P'diiic.tl be though 

explained in terms of A Shfr 

though m (|,i s oa J io tetel 


’%,M S h..Mar r W ; ,l 1C r 

I i t i Remember it was 

•etell the story of the 
jealousy eunceiUhnf* 1 is from any fresh angle, 

trails, can Mai** 1 *. as 11 m « r,h, ." c 

de Gaulle preached^ brings lo the narrative an 

of ideas, and much 1 >r discipline whieh elariltes, as 

s dln:-i w^!, ll!^.^ th*- combination of 


mis eflori was 


H..M ^ f' 1 ' 1 10 ,lB! '■‘.’"'‘'“’"r 

c,rme - iiw unnecessary loss of 


»cs 1 0 pea led 


ihem-d'J^iauito the unnecessary 


them to (iaullist tactics’ ^ 
the time of the Algiers risMj,- 
ael ions lit in to the consuntt, 
non of a few fimdament 


^ disaster is not yet 




UJL cvcr [ikely to be, since the distress signals, he made no effort to Smith and the officers and crew, it was 
K inquiry was incompetent go up on the bridge and see what Mr. Marbinson. counsel for the tliiid 


flj ^“, r " f n l. he wXimiion and partly 

r a .stiong stale; the ueui.-r L .„j assessment of evidence, 
affirming the import of th e truth than has been re- 


John Lambert : Britain in a Federal 
Europe. 208pp, Qiatto and 
Wfndus. 30s. 


The Uiifortiinate 
Comedy 

JOsbpii i ;. pKicii 

J; 1 ;; »« | h mwiv m\ws 

rti lh.it huh |>rf., tJ J i„ 
ft **?. rthaiMiiw review uf i!ji- 

Ijwy s lirsiurii-iil Ijnrkgruuiid and 
Jhi-airit.il libtr.iv .is wi ll ;K a ,-ii,i,- :t [ 


Books on ilic Common Market pub- 
lished in Britain generally fall wilhin 
three groupings: there are those that 
strongly advocate Britain's admission 
to ine European Economic Commu- 
nity: there are those that aim at 
stopping what the authors, and the 
pressure-groups behind the authors, 
consider would he 3n appalling 
catastrophe fur Britain; 


pif-iiiiiiHi III 1 In: |i] av 

»»»• -in. 1 ' 
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John Keats 

A Reassessment 
but n:i> HY KBNNI-/H I MU IR 
A < uinpn-hi-ndvi- iiir*-rpwiaiit,i] | JV 
ui 

Cttilm, 2UUpp, -HJh, iw-i'. 

The Inhibitory 
Pathways of the 
Central Nervous 
System 

JOILVC:. HCCLES 
Pi«ifi*«s,;,r lier|i;s anrvnys ne-w 
dcvi-lc. I a,i,:„H i„ «„ r .uuJ, -Mam lino Q f 
|tte •nvuiuaii.in inhibitory |p|i s 
?"'■{ ,l ." ; VJJ,,, us lypvs of inliibhory 
pail i ways, and tin: sIk mural and 
lunnioiial fi^turci by tvtiicli 


population movement. One of the 
questions which should have been 
posed was, ” What happens if both 
Britain and Kenya sign the Treaty of 
FcTc ? " S ^ members of 'the 

Rrihrin in n Federal Europe goes a 
long way to helping the reader under- 
stand wli.il being European means. 
John Lambert well describes Euro- 
pean civil servants mid how decisions 
are taken —and many decisions have 
to. be taken if Europe is to allow 
greater mobility of labour. To take 
but two examples. Most countries 
of Europe have social security 
schemes costing more to the worker 


is 

mow 
in a seiies of 
kwi r - - cdwttHion. politics, 
banking, Ii tern lure and so on i.iiul !s 
there any other statesman who ouotes 
Jacques Dtiirone in ihe ( hamlvr ami 
K|, ;V ,, ‘ ,|n '. h V '.ilirivK sax (hat 
"i'' a muusienal post to Alain 
But if you j,k after his 
' I' 1 it's'iples. iheii ihere 

tellineTii' - » r ’ '' '■•s’tician, 

t m r ,k ' !, ?u %,s -iff men- 

■h?l£ilS CS,, L? 1, “ l % ns,n,c - n «' -mack 

Mil. to eil.pl, i„i/c that 

Milk j, and is an mh en liner; he is 
n«go haior ; hm he i s nm man of 
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pelon ? ). 
i*leas and 


ihe 


r , , and (here 

are a few books which aim at stating 
tacts and trace, without bias, the de- 
velopment of [he European concent ■ ■ „* - - -—>»*• 

these last generally leave it to ffic ra , P ‘, ,y - Cr 11 V!? lhc “pcral- 

reader to form his own opinion. John r,- B m I i? ri am ' w hc,,efll!i ■'vccivcd 

Lambert's Britain in n Federal Ear- /i^’V hcw 'ary fronicuun- 

ope. dues not Ini! neatly into any 'of A » »«« I'.'Ve iu he 

there categorio.s. Although he is a real 
European and i s very keen lo see an 
enlarged community, hi s book also 
achieves certain other ' essemial 
objectives. 

Most of ihe press puhlidty in re- 
cent years has given (he British people 
a distorted view of what accepting the 
Treaty 0 f Rome would mean. From 
the ' 


'V*. 

Kiting before 

. I . ---‘ciic.ui slj lc. uoi 

5?*!^" hy ■" ,i 


aligned if real mobility is to be 
achieved, so dial payments made and 
benefits received will be similar in 
Amsterdam. Frankfurt, Lyon. Ant- 
werp and Turin. The second example 
of work going on behind the scenes is 
he alignment or qualiliculions for 
the professions. It \ s no good an 
architect, doctor, lawyer or uccount- 
, h _ ant nioving from one member coun- 

L* Wou!<l h® P° s “ tr y lo another if his qualifications are 
Mnrl f p. u ,? e k eVc tha ‘ ,he Common n ?‘ »cceptable in all member coun- 
^ bu > form of Cus- ««■ If Britain joins she in turn 
trial 5 anJ l0n . Wl y ch ,nc,udcd mdus- , Wl11 have to align qualifications and 

certain ^?v r bUia goods and had '■ WouId ,be a difficult European dec!- 
^overiones. It is doubt- «on to align the M.A. degree of the 


c 
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Matures oy wtiici, colihi^v^wh ^ person in a hundred ^diversities of Glasgow, London and 

sKsa "i h c l jete «* hSwS"EkSf IS n Efi di -?5;; ' vi,1 ‘ ,heir Europcan coun " r - 

The Release of Neural iiSiS * %;z t s 

Transm i t ter Su bs tances The pubiic n ba*°&bom S dLX". ,h an ’ b ' !rl 1* idralis ” and 

— S0f 


• A disriissinn of physio>i«ical 
- eX|J*:riinenin uii.ilu- neuronuueular 
juip'iKiii tiiwl ih.-ir rirlaiion |o the 
mi ill j n mu, |,y u-lii, h ;, .„rve axon 
ivl.-dMS a trairuniiicr Hiibsiancc u 
its ui-nunalv bUpp. 3f te . , xii 

On the Nature of 

-Business Success 

KDITUL) fly G. L. -S. SHACKLE 

■ IWi iMniimr papers urt this lh*nv, 
mi n tu !h.- luTunurnrc Hen ion ofilie 
llrilisli Auisi-iali.iii in t9bfi, edited 
in vijluinn llnrni 10 inni an equally 
cKiopmuial ik-nund. 

210pp. fiUs. „ei. 

The Ecology of Soil 
Bacteria 

An International Symposium 

“ BV T- B- fj GRAY and 
13. PARKINSON 

V' diiipaiiiuri v.iluine to ilic Eeoln*y 
.<Sf.ivttFwt/(i. j:i„- itiiny-hvc 
romritjiiiiijin in this rulunu- rover 
j»w#v »sp,^‘t of iftis mpic. A(, 

■' invaluabfr iwiji fc of ivtereiire- hi ul 
rewaici,. 692pp. |jtH. ,rei, 

I 123 Grove Street Liverpool 7 


,l. ii. . J fl'-im.-veu in 

Ro™ «"S T* ' he T . rM, 5' “f w'hth 1, !,b ° 1, I bv 2, hc F"™h alKiSS 

Hchieti n! lb c , 0 «lnntted to ,s summed up by the title 

iS k b?ah a h 1 uT J n P Db JM iv «- The Monnet v. de Gaulle, Federalism 
5fp ■? My **ndersto 0 d »y v / Nationalism." The third nan h£I 
of lhe population- disndvantage of bcinc 

^ S 1 ' 0yer white Br^m'. appika.on w " 

fc a hlr countrie* wilhom ^'"8 “"sidered by Ihe Conmu™, 
"S evenli,»lV ff L S COndlv ' f u "« fo re Ihe French veto. In it Mr 

sssass 

Is Britain ready for this? In 1966 good oMhf e«S f d inCOrp ° raIe the 

! nure l bnn . 260,619 people moCed " ^ W i>'" Ihe 

country to another very di(Ter Pn > was 


a^saS. sssst 

e Treaty of Rome writers of the calibrw! I l ^ n n «d " 
Porliameo, her. to help th, ^ 


mop wealth Asians 
country. Wjjen jhe 
is signed . no national 
could, for any length uf time’ VesVr’i"! 
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tot at all inevitable 
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The Maiden 
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and 


The Titanic was considered imsink- 
ii hie. Though the berg ripped open 
.100 feel of the liner’s 8l»0-fool length, 
she would have remained afloat if her 
watertight compartments had been in 
fact watertight. But the bulkheads 
extended only to E deck (the con- 
struct ion of truly watertight com- 
partments would not have cost much 
more, but would have cut down 
passenger accommodation). 

The Californian was lying sulli- 
cicnlly close to have been able lo 
take otV the full complement before 
the Titanic sank. Hut the radio opera* 
toi went to bed and when the master, 
Captain Lord, was informed of a 
neighbouring passenger liner firing 


lo save drowning survivors who were 
shouting in the ice-cold sea, anil Mr. 
J. Bruce l-anuy . chairman of The 
White Star I ine. who saw no im- 
propriety in abandoning ihe ship tor 
whose disaster his ambition for a rc- 
coid passage was in some mca-aife 
responsible. 

Some of llie passe nge re in ihe 
second and third elates were given 
little olio ice between bravery and 
cowardice because they were unable 
to reach the boat decks at all. fn 
the British inquiry, which was sei up 
under Lord Mersey in order lo white- 
wash the Board of Trade, the White 
Star Line, Mr. [smay. Captain E. J, 
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it British exculpatory, he call 
daini lo have laid bare, partly 
private 

Oirewd assessment 


for 


independence of France; i 

R^cvisSi z? ,bc main rc,wns 

misldlc wa y between apiiirh!^ 1 li a f l , r leaving Oueenstown, 

.Pite ^repeated re- 

se; 
the 

si rone 

U W: 0Ul “"If wirtMt practice, 
noi jo so wirh the same lhe northern course, even 
convteuon as does a (M'C^ j n April this was hazardous 
nchrd Pompidou can be.saifcW an d floating ice. 

.mu ob-.iin.ite. He made bja-i f^irdly, an entirely unnecessary 
porlanl, and M. Rouanrt ma d e to establish a pas- 

Mr- « rawleys suggestion ikiiftferecord. the Titanic making, full 
pulou was a mere disc, rcpr^Kj of 22) knots through seas 
ihe voice of his master, is frfrfcu to be berg-f laugh i. 



a«Icqn.ite as a description dbi barthly, the radio-operatots were 
between !%2 and the event o! 8 Juw transmitting passengers' cues. 
Bui Pompidou was alwaj-s ilrl |$ that some ice warnings were 
in practical terms; he had » in w delivered to the bridge, and the 
ol any fundamental change ai Baior of the Californian, which 
stale a- the General waswppcw I have to in an icefield ten miles 
meditating from l%7 ons-i^,* ty, m told to shut up when he 
which would have invoJwd > *tj M 10 transmit an ice-report, 
ot Prime Miniiier. And ifdfc fifthly, no precautions were taken 
mu*, then we inav be seeing fcs .*«* of the danger, neither the 
of tiaullisni. M. Rnuanei'iw^ of extra look-outs nor the 
son between Pompidou and M Mon of speed. 

.S most iiik-icsimg. Andifvrim m j there i such loss of life, 
have Uucuille ugnin, then ' w,,in l? l " v ‘ collision t 
I anict 7 


was happening, or even to wake up 
the wireless officer. 

In cither case he would have been com- 
mitted to what he might regard as a 
most hazardous line of action— that is. 
a rush through the icefield in the dark- 
ness lo the help of the distant ship. 

Captain Lord may have been guilty 
of cowardice, 3 fear of endangering 
his company's ship, or both. There 
is also a possibility, not considered 
even by Mr. Marcus, that he was 
drunk. 

When the Titanic struck, such was 
the myth of her unsinkability that 
it was an hour before any boats were 
manned. Ihere had been no liteboat 
practice. Indeed, if there had been 
i though Mr. Marcus does not point 
this out), it would have been mani- 
fest that the Titanic, though conform- 
ing to the Board of Trade regula- 
tions. had a lifeboat capacity totally 
inadequate for passengers and crew. 
The panic would consequently have 
been even greater than it was. 

The male passengers in the first 
behaved with self-sacrificniRdig- 


class passengers, who struck the most 
discordant note. 



class 

nily. apart from a few notable cxcep- 
,;..ns viii-b ;,s Sir Cosnio Uult-Gor- 

lions. Mien *•' i ■ naver ituu me icjuu»’ 

don. who not only got away witn nix ,jr companies 

wife but when the Titanic sank j tf m a nd. But all this i 
offered the crew in his undermanned 
boat live pounds each towards a new 
outfit, rather than encourage ilium 


" I desire to submit llial this calami urns 
accident, this disiistcr. was not the uiil- 
coinc ol mi incviiublc accident. By 
‘inevitable accident \ my Lord. I nieun 
an ciceidciit which 
have been prevented 
ordinary care, caution 

Such an argument curried little 
weight with Lord Mersey, whose dual 
function was to assure the world that 
the disastci was nobody’s fault and 
to ensure that it did not happen again. 

“ What was a mistake in the case of 
the Titanic ”, lie ruled, “ would, w ith- 
out doubt be negligence in any simi- 
lar case in the future.” 

Mr. Marcus, having considered all 
the contributory causes {incliidiim the 
usage obtaining in all Atlantic mail 
bouts at that lime), concludes: 

When all is said and done, the root 
cause of the great tragedy was sim.'ly 
bad seamanship. It hns been argued by 
Conrad and others that the want of 
proper and sea manlike care on the pail 
of those responsible for the navis-iboa 
At the Titanic may justly be attributed 
lo the demand for rapid and luxurious 
tijvct and the readiness of ilic principal 
to Satisfy thiit 
in no way invali- 
dates the former conclusion. Had sea- 
manship remains bad seamanship, what- 
ever the motivating cause. 


Juan Gris : ' .-1 Mme Kuiiiuretn’r men tuiiiculeiww 


Juan Gris s His Life and Work 

DANIEL- HENRY KAHNWhlLITR 
TRANSLATED BY DOUGLAS COOPER 


eoufd not possibly ]1CW edition, expanded to include a catalogue ruisonnfi of Gris’s 
i by the exorcise of phic work and many new illustrations, is ilic definitive study of the 
in or skill — t C||bjs| p.,j ntcr< including theoretical writings by Gris himself, it. 

is an invaluable document of art history und a unique tests inienl ut 
Cubist aesthetics. Knhnwcilcr was a close friend ol Gris throughout 
his curcer. With 185 illustrations, 24 in colour. May 27. £U UJ 

Seurat 

PIF.RRE COURTHION . . „ . , 

The life, work and influence of the artist, n sensation m Pans a Iwenly- 
four, whose painting, rigorously organized in dots ol divided colour, 
with a dedicated sense of abstract order, is none the less imbued with 
imagination and creative passion. With 48 haud-moimted colour 
plates, 77 in monochrome. May 27. £6 6s 

Cezanne 

• l came too soon but I mark the way and oLhcrs will follow , said 
Cezanne, ridiculed then but recognized now as probably Lhc most 
influential painter of the last 100 years. Frank Elgar’s analyse* ot tire 
stages of his career, and of his works, have the greatest interest and 
freshness. World oj' An Library. 
now. Cloth 35s % paper 21s 


With 163 plates, 55 in colour. Ready 


Id; 


ieces of eight 


Turner * v 

C, RAH AM REYNOLDS , , . P „ 

A hiizhlv readable and fully documented study by the Keeper of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings and Paintings at llie Vtciona and 
Albert Museum. The widest possible selection of Turner s works has 
been included. Trcm his rough shorthand scribbles to Ins well known 
masterpieces. World of Art Library. With 176 plates. 35 in colour. 
May 19. Cloth 35s, paper 2 Is 


and Morris : Island Treasure. 
Sdtyp. Hutchinson. £2 2s. 

I'l-S. Association, a three-decker 
rate, sank in the Sullies on 
^22,1707. She was the flag- 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell, Com- 
Mfr in Chief of recent British 
prailons against Toulon and hero 


vage cun tract from the Ministry of 
Defence for the Association and 
several other wrecks. A well-known 
collector of .nan l icy I relics, he had his 
own ideas about the pmbabte to i- 
lion of the wreck 

The divers discovered the remains 
of a wreck which they believed to be 
that of the Association on Ju y 4 
1967. A few days Inter their leave 


makes fascinating reading. Though 
not a professional naval historian. 
Mr. Morris has done his homework 
both on the wreck of Sir Cloudesley s 
fleet and nn other relevant wrecks In 
the Scillies. As a seaman and sal- 
vager Mr. Morris obviously knows 
what he is about. His defence of his 
work ina methods Is sensible and 
eloquent. 


rweiilv vents after the Basic Low, the written constitution of Western 
icniuiiiy, was signed, Henry Walton describes the rise ol ‘ an economic 
nnd nnliticiil dwarf’ — the political, social, cull Ufa I and econo- 


HENRY WALTON 
T\Vi 

Cicnin....,, -- - . , .... 

, rin nt and political dwarf — the politu 
mic history of the Federal Republic. 

35 illustrations. May 19. 35s 

The Prehistory off 

D. J.' MLTLVANEY 


New Nations and Peoples. With 


■t* great victory agninst the com- expired and the\ had to go. Mf- 

gF^chand Spanish squadrons Morris and his team ,n J ‘ nu s Lr un < eem | v rediscovery of the 

Bajf ^ ve yea« previously. salvaged three bronze cannon, u. g Q makes it clear that something 
gOMrinlefi body was found on explosives to free the lh t • iss At ' present anybody, trea- 

V h r e r[n « S T Sin « ? r ° n ! h° p fd 5 ,h a cm outery frem ;urc hunter o? not. archLoloVst or 

mn. A tew years later a local held them .There wa M ^ and jjyn^miier. can obtain title to any 

confessed on her deathbed the National . , Arc K aeo . n g Vi ] wreck in the United Kingdom 

had choked the dying Ac Commit' tec for Ni sTmplyTy applying .o the Director 

Shim dKl in °, rder 10 K 0b hi "li M S r y Slorris "nd his men were for- 0 f Contracts (Balhl and the Naval 
®. h - m dl - ed "“ rl » lwo lhous “" d bidden the 0« of explosives by the 

Ministry of Defence on threat oF can- 
cellation of the contract. 

Mr. Morris's divers Found 
cache of coins— pieces of 
II silver crowns, and 


: °Like the first great scandal of the T j lis is t | ie first full study of the thirty millennia or Atislraluin preh'^ory 
loss of the Association, the snbre- __ 0 f a dynamic society which originally shared the continent with giant 


jfrom the Association and the 
BiJ; wa.rships that ran on to the 
her. Perhaps some were 

Sant llle ' r va, ^ abIes ,hc 
[{Other 


Law Division at Whitehall. 

The possible loss of artifacts from 
any wreck of post-1650 date is pro- 

. I rllc'ictor Hill 


marsupiub. Mr Mulvancy is a Senior Research Fellow’ in Prehistory 
in the Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National University. 
AncLt Peoples and Places. With 1 19 illustrations. Ready now. • 42s 

The End off Atlantis 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD LEGEND 

in ihe fifteenth century BC, a- volcanic eruption of exceptional violence 
occurred on the island of Santorini. Was it the destruction of Atlantis. 

, pro- story Plato told eleven centuries Inter? And did t* also overwlielm 

bubly not a national disaster, but ^losses'? Mr Luce examines the legend in the hght of recent evidence 
what of earlier wrecks? Ancient ship- from an important Minoaji settlement on Santorini. Mr Lu.e is a 
wrecks are protected by the urchuco- refu j sc holar who writes well and argues his case persuasively. - • • l ' 
»h U m° U . rs a . b ® un ? cd: nffin guineas'." The Gilslone Ledge, logical laws of most Mediterranean ^ . right, we need look no further for Atlantis , Margaret S. 
and Si ClonS^ wherJ (S Association sunk, rapidly countries as well as in most of Sean- ™ * 8 DnUy Tehffaph. With 134 illustrations, 14 in colour. 

3-^ssrs s. »»* ** . ■ ■ 

iNconferenJ* . frum ;. naviga- 8 P d qomc n0tl Two of 1^ iron guns which had probably been . OlltSidC 

ISSaTaass; ^ 

Sir fra,c "-•JSES'Sl ^..y -o,vvd_when o _.hc jpHN BROODS 

te SS» Whi-o. -i 5 iS 

trcr.xureof.hcScilhvs m^lyhntr^ , , participant in ItetoOTW Wh «fc WOO<I 1$ That? 

«he Board ot lieutenant T 


, MK _ most simply drowned, 
fficr uoiy , rumoUrs abounded: 
*«mg that ti 


Then 
a huge 
eight. lames 


ifel Ude ^ as Wished.. With 

tKr hl nd . Hurrisgn ' what 0. R. G. 
t|« n r „ griped the “ pre-scienlific 

I close. aV,8a, ‘‘ m ’ brought to 

'^fi thc Navf.! Air 
% e d . .^ubaqua Club, using in-- 

^i? 0 nr c £ e " manT,ed ■ 

Lit -Av l be Reserve and former 
day* L r P ! c , un their annual lioli- 
^^.unsULves^funy foi the 
tyouiu LSu AssOdation, which hud 
^ur^*. ca / r i cd a deal of 
vi . V about' the 


Graham, one 



Lieutenant 
the 
site 
1968 

on the Association 

iufrnbic crumple . ‘'possi bly the Assn- 
ciaiion would be a necessary s-.cn- 

tK Now Rotund Morris has given us 
hi;. own ncvonni ot lhc 

with 


A MANUAL OF WOOD iDENTlfCATION 


show the colour, grain and texture of each of Iht 
commonest use. vwl,t * Hwi-iniirins. drawimas 


„,c aU ; r arehaeo- hi^dive^asweil as by many of his ; and'photOgraphs.th? reader can identify any ofthe woods quickly and 

landmark in unJcr ^ liativc , y . a competitors, cannot bcharnessed for ^mudly. With 40' wood speennens. 79^ all mu ratio ns. 

1 .. .. .1 A.*.,. .. ,r ..r n*.nii.'Ai are-haeoloKV m 


With detailed descriptions, drawing' 
‘ oods quickly and 
Ready; now. .42* 


salvage, project : hU , tnd 




the benefit uf nautical archaeology in. 
this country. If the spectacular loss of. 

H M.s. Association played an. import- 
ant part in bringing the prc-saeni.lic 

ace of navigation to a close perhaps , | L _m ■ii rpi 

the lessons learnt at her rediscovery : T M A i?S 
will have ; the same effect in bunging I 
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omica Wilson and Leona no flin ^ 'I’c.ir. Iieadlmig horde with dis- wli.it ii looked like .if 1 he lime, hoxv- 
Tiiosuhjon (Editors) : The Oxford i l,1,in , P h;l,iinx - :,n « spread terror ever disturbing flic change of \k\v- 
Hisiary of South Africa. Volume , i !‘’. in li, ‘ ; 1 ape lo Lake Tanganyika, poult from Ihal of ihe origins „f 
I : South Africa to 1870. 502pp r 111 r, V > C; ‘ rs l;i,er ■htr southern Sniho presen l -day while Souih Africa mav 
Clarendon Press: Oxford UnJ- : .‘ doptcd lf Je ""d E l '» mkI not be. Accordingly half Die cuvci.uc 

vnrtliu n-ocr a ir. infl'CilllCllllv lheiv:ifler ilofi.<:ilo<l whif.’ nl (In* c-m-v I'.-.i.., H7sl i m.i 


vcrslly Press. £3 15s. in fivi|iieiil |y i hereafter defeaknl while of Die years from 1778 to | X70 hi 

forces ai their nwn game. And out ill is volume is allotted lo llaulii nime- 

An i. mist, .,||y daring professor in h[ l,l ^ , . iS,l !/rT, li,,,C lo , {™ e - m ‘ ,vcd !V enls: and '■« irrupli..iiN of Die 

anoiher field' once su«l there is no a? ( J^raph'C or psy- Hoes are interspersed epis.Klieally 
history „f Africa only the his tor!! eonipulsmn. Banin Napo- among them, lor example. Pro fes- 

of Furopeuis in * Africn For him u° ,K ‘! lld * :,L '^ i* ls,,,arc ^' i showed '*»r Wilsons moving article on Die 

rhere wr, ,' hinL o h^orfc-i «*>■* ^mincring prolonged crunch o„ the ( ;ipc 

significance in ^he “meanirndess l - lbCs T'r W**rfu\ empires whose Faslem frontier afler 1778 takes as 

fernienialion” of passive, barbarous over vu r ‘.i: * a1,Cwd lr!,nqUI,,My iUX ? um ‘l 1 t X1, ‘ Kl '^idaiiee 
peoples, everything in the break- Vh ' ' ^ r" , u - ■ , a,,d reacliun as ii does of while ad- 

il.rungh of aclive^ societies in the , n ? Ti'' 1 ° al1 ^ « scholarly vnnec. In the end they were over- 

van of civilization Wheiher or not h-ivr* V^s ° „ alC i’ Ul1, *^ c 11 h,slory h > , l ,c Emnenides. From 

Hugh Trevor-Roper's opinion 5 H" °m non-d0y,l P ,c, ]J ar y -wurces, " military defcal. loss ofland, grmv- 

deserved the contumely iieaped P unon hii| l ’liitllI S whl, i, happened mg pressure of population and 

ii. aim.,. ' ^11 >bo“' why.. F°r all the penclr,liun by ChriMian chur.-hn 

African hMorics hiKo h™m b«n In c? iS and .* hoob " lhe Xl '"^ «"W bn.es 

written ..n I lie assumption ttnit he me h , ^ c mcJ f ™ »b™ sacnllecd all iheir cattle and main 

was right. Ai last the editors of the mmi .iLS* , *- SLnd 11 cul * 'heir ancesiors to make certain 

new Oxford History oi South Africa nn i ^r.I! 1 o ^hc sequence of cause Ihal they would fill the white man’s 

con i rive some ihfne less tendentious evfiihl^fnr^i!^ hl111, T? ,s , 1S 'H' 8 uns with water and send a great wind 

™.. e fadiionablef “hfn" 'Te K ‘ him in.o .he sea. and fell 



" * * ■ w-tniiiiikv 

and reaelion as it does of while ad- 
vance. In the end I hey were over- 
taken by the l:iimenides. From 
" military ilelcal. loss of l:uul, grow* 


yu.s^u on nun-uacumcmary sources, " nulilai v defeat, loss of land, grow- 
it lel.s us much ol what happened ing pressure of population and 
but little about why. For all the penetration by Christian churches 
anthropological ehromcler’s stock-in- ami schools " the Xliosa three limes 
trade or endlessly refined speculation sacrilleed all their cattle and grain 
over nils of tribal legend arid cul- ,u -' ! - ! 


DEUTSCHE 

KLASSIKER. 

ausgaien 

«nd in drib- 

flfllreuer Wiedargohe, im j 
me men wurden die /W 
lehjter Hand, die dot » 
Dicliteis in seiner letziaulimw, 


" , O - »^nufc.iii|i..u^ 

m^i'c [;i>lnon;iWe. Wrenching the 
nnrcissisiie gaze from the European 
navel, they swing the focus deli- 
berately from I he while colonist to 

llw, I*: -.1 . . 


iIia , ■ i • , , r u,WM,M lo ,ral varies as iirbilers of events. It 

III J ! P t ? 1 interplay that created cannot he expected to preserve evi- 
hc 'lira ifted society of today. The dence of historical eau"c whose 
new look will startle some It is rather evislenee Was hardly r^nized 

ih/ ht Rn , ,| f ,° r eJ S m fr , tl,a! ,l was Secondly, the tribal groups of today 

.he ZL "ThT- JS £2“. anlh r^"^ i< ' «*■ 


I-‘|- I u ■■ • m. nawi viiim. itmi Ufiklll 

' ll . ”£ . of h ; ,b: ‘l legend arid cul- lo their ancesiors to make certain 
lural iintnriy, the sequence of cause that they would fill the white man’s 
■, U ! r e,ll “ e< h,m - This is in- guns with water and send a great wind 
ii V «V f< ?[ ,v pj re5 ? on > 0r:i1 lo drive him into the sea, and fell 
,. n ' l ! k . c 1 ‘ fl .® ttfe or tribal communi- upon the Colony in thousands. A I! 
les which if reflects, is inspired by they matle certain of was death and 
be idea of the supernatural anccs- starvation for themselves and labour 
tral shades as arbiters ol events, it supplies for the settler, 
cannot he expected lo preserve evi- l.conard Thompson's graceful 


the while man, who made Icets 
the Vuuih African past up lo 1870, to t Y 
rhal the trekbaer only managed to bcha 
sinmc by becoming more African is m 
than European. Thereby the authors no c 
succeeded in doing fo r the sub-con- periu 
fment for the first rime what has al- carve 
ready been done for the tropical rein a 
regions; they have put the African scale, 
back into African history, j n 

A third of this first volume is given the C 
over without apology to the tribal refres 
fermentation of pre-colonial ages, pavdr 
meaningless or not. and hence to the A Kp 
archaeologist and anthropologist. In i ip P etl 
R. R. Inskeep’s chapter on pre- 
history, Stone and Iron ages unfold .; U h ( 


i ■ . . r i iiuiii|niiii i hi 

envc oi nisiorical cause whose writings on the interplay in Zululaml. 

,h a * .ftnny recognized. Natal and ihe High Veld similarly 
vr , ’,M r,b of ,oJj y 8»ve a fresh look to the (ireal Trek. 

an!h T°P <,, 08iq col- Ihe nationalization of the southern 
n a l 1 aH do<ely Banl »- [h * UiJ'WiH' 1 and founding of 
^hvimir h P ^ U i he 'r 110 ^ lhc Afrikaner 1 ‘■‘publics, l or the 
S hi?. ? be , e ^ hmed - [t lime all these dramatic events 

no 51? h:iVC Kvn ,v,ulod in 'vm. 

SriJt Mi- Hh | iiJ V y * Uflcr l , ,0n8 bi “ sis ' Threc JiMinci hut overlapping 
^rvel inm exploded in Smith Africa 

J ■ S 1 : °V Wh, C ,n ,|1L * lil " 1 half ol the nineteenth 

scale* 1 V * orgiimz.moijs of (my century. "In the first phase", he 
ln 'i /0 .. ... , , writes, "the African [trihal] system 

ih r. (,5_ Rltfbetfc ^ founded ill which had existed for .several ecn- 
nc v.npe a Tavern of the -Sea.s ", a turies was revoliitioiii/cd fiom within, 
rcireshment station for Dutch ships Some of the cliiefdoms developed 
passing to and fro in the Asian trade, into powerful kingdoms by ahsnrbinu 
A centurv later, out of iit cnri.'ini.. nilim- .-iii.ir.i. i 


. , ■ o B L-a. ^ Mini II U in me .‘Ssian timtc. mio power] nl kingdoms hy ahsiirbinu 

meaningless or not. and hence to the A «=nUiry later, out of its voracious other cliiefdoms. and large areas were 
archaeologist and anthropologist. In ? ppe,,tes \ 0r meat, brandy, coloured partially depopulated Defeated 
R. R. Inskeep’s chapter on pre- ll,6,, u ra ™ wonien. the taverners had «nd dispossessed fragments fled in 
history, Stone and Iron aaes unfold «*?.5, ncd .■ who conquered widespiv.uling migrations, compelled 

at petty pace. Quire p.operiv for ' ^ ,l,l,enL . 1,1 'horetnaining five to their neighbours i„ outer 

l*kV. W hV ski^ S, Z “".‘J ^-vintMlu-m to do the 


_ mi- buiisitiue.s, 

penetrating down the cast side of the 
sub-coniment bringing the Iron age 

DinlJ ,, :? Tra,,sk « i CC1 - c . l, r Alld authors insist for themselves alongside the' Baiihi 

□VobibW hV h .l,‘^ T snth century and JPJJ !je mlcrplay of Bantu with kingdoms. So a I last in this coiieei- 

Sl V C ? ,h ' . aw in l C h 0,u , ni/ - n « ;ind founding lion, the great Bantu nation-makers 

Experts id peering Into the misty , C j In ,hc ] und. - C'haka, Moshcsh. Mzifiknzi Dln- 

man 'In! Ii™ , 'f'? c ? cc il ? dl,sfrisi * lhey lako a «ucv delight &«an- -are dignified with the promi- 

of nii £ u 8»ant out of . n£, nf treatment t . na . evelusivelj , c - 

nhed P wfth ‘Prr!f aS x/ a ', ci ' A F D n ^ Hot,cnl ° l «rvtd for Relief, Pre tori us nm^Pot- 

w£Sn’« « f rofessor . . Monica ‘ ted - As Professor Wilson Seiler, the trek heroes of the Afri- 
comnExities' t ^ pos,l '9 n i . ? r b " e . r . vcs ch «racicnstically t the white ^cr Volk. Denied a separate ehap- 
sodolMv be historical Juntiersman • adopted a life much }«. the Great Trek tin which, vve 

KhSoi sA M.i,iiT2 lon ,r f f n) lh u l of lhc R hoik hoi learn. 8,000 Hottentots also took parti 

and Tsnn , ir? ^.!ii ' a 01 ? 10 ’ Venda P lhan t0 that of seven- lak es its place as one of several ci iii- 

the other 8 hand avid on . ^ ur0 Pf whence his episodes in the tumultuous Bantu 

S£aHS E 35 SSS 5 S 


I >. ■"“WI IM- I". '"‘■■Ill Milium niliKdtiiiis 

! ' , to hold tlic eenlre of (he stage, 'he Ndehelc tor Maialwle) .uni the 
Zli , ,an !. 11 ■ admitted to .m Zulu by IK-10, and carved , ml staled 
nnisn u '- , Al1< ? lhc "Uthui* insist for thonisclvcs alongside Die Bantu 

illiOn Ini* mlrt n lit/ a^i ll....*,. L in/..] l* . r . • .« . 


economic ' tehniquef^ prollferalta . rival. b a "<l y«Uow- s kmncd of equnl mini ena- 


lh -i to maimum 

their suggestmn of equal racial con- 

in bU ‘ J l n ^ Sf volume, cover- 


I stall enlhollen, smihR 
Anmeikungen und knopoTiy 
krilischa Apparafe BefenAu 
Verslandnis naiwendigen £ 
mentare, 

Matthias Claudius 

Sdmtliche Werke 

Mit einem Nochworl von 
Ofing Pfeiffer-Belli. 1094 
Gin. DM 28.80, Gldr. DM t- 

Heinrich Heine 

Sdmtliche Werke 
in vier Biinden 

8d. I : Gedichte - Bd. II: St fcr 
schc Prosa/Drtimolisdies. 

Mit einer Eihfuhrung von V. 
‘/c.rdliiede. Bd. I 966 S„ 

TIA S., je Bond Gin. DM 2830, 
DM 39.-. 

:5 folgun Bd. Ill und IV m'idp! 
khrillen zur Literolur gnd W‘i 

E.T.A. Hoffmann 

iaintliche Werke 
n fiinf Biinden 

rtit Nncbv/orten von Web 
Aulli: i -Seidel end Fm™ 
(liiKipp. lusgesomM72 S., t* 

ilell Chi. DM 127.-, Gldr. M 
83.- 

iduard Morike j 

cimtliche Werke •> 
l zwei Biinden 

d. F. Maler Nolten • fiAl 
zcihlungen ■ Idyll® 
is • Wispe linden ■ Dronooi®^ 
it einem Nachwort von taj 
von V^iftse. 1136 S„ Gln.SV^ 
Gldr. DM 3a- j 

Bd. II folfll 1970. ■ ? 

Heinrich von Wj 

Samtlithe Werke 

Mit einem Nachvwjd van 
Grcilzmacher. 1SW S-, ® , 
26.80, Gldr. DM 39.-. -Q 


.,.,Rsin pw-sj. is a publish- 
; ..nd/m Priming bus, ness 
hil isi'wneil and controlled by 
1 t ij The truism unis' not Ik 
'm,,,. strictly, or it would cv 

f,: J .udi arrangements as were 

i. hv C anibridge in the hue nine- 
• - i c ,rly twentieth century 
,'V ihe university entered into 
with twmncrcial firms 
[ "1 undertook Die respon- 
L running the businesses. 
lcnii.il criterion is lliut a um- 
i press Should be umvei.siiy- 
M should put academic he- 
JiBunciviii! interests, and .should 
1#i se nvc serve the university 

;n.inte it bears. . 

Rhat sense call a urn vers! t y 
u, c |aim nowadays lo do this l 
folder English presses appear to 
kibeen established to protect the 
Ljties from the monopolies 
L would otherwise have been cxer- 
Cj 10 their disadvantage, by corn- 
el concerns. the members of the 
Ler's Company. The universities 
[oxford and Cambridge obtained 
hil charters enabling them in enect 
ki up as stationers on their own, 

' licences entitling them to print 
jiitributc. without legally infrin- 
ihc rights of the inonopo- 
such cwcnlial tools of " religii*n, 
Aiion and learning” as bibles. 
n grammars, and almanacs. Nu 
pretends that these original objec- 
aow have any reality. The 
opolies arc gone, or so qualified 
thev can no longer squeeze any- 
f'ommctvial publishers tumble 
reach other to provide the ac.i- 
tic body with every conceivable 
i and refei cnee book at conipc- 
a prices. To supply the campus 
' l examination papers, internal 
sheets, and agenda for faculty 
stings, and to give the dignity of 
prim to the ephemera of ucade- 
lifenuy be a service to the u ni- 
tty, but nut one that will weigh 
:h with the world outside it. To- 
il a university press, if it is not to 
just another printer or publishei, 
-si find a new justification. 

What these presses can and can- 
da h largely detei mined by tlteii 
Kial and administrative structure, 
[lean university presses, for 




R. W. DAVID ON A TRUISM NOT 
TO BE APPLIED TOO STRICTLY 





example, are almost without excep- 
tion diicclly financed by their uni- 
versities. often hy means of an annual 
appropriation. This degree of finan- 
cial integration entitles them to share 
their parents’ charitable status and 
exemption from income tax. Per 
contra they are in honour bound to 
abstain from the more purely com- 
mercial and speculative ventures, for 
instance the publication of textbooks ; 
and if they did not. the commercial 
firms with whom they would he com- 
peting would justly claim that their 
competition was unfair in that it 
was subsidized bv the Revenue. 
Sometimes the university’s financial 
conliibulioti is less direct: a particu- 
lar endowment is earmarked for the 
press which is left to use the income 
at iu own discretion. Or. a more 
remote connexion still which has 
found favour in Australia, the press 
Is entrusted with the running of the 
university bookstore ami the profits 
of Dial operation help to finance the 
publishing programme. The older 
British university presses hiivc been 
so long in business that they are 


currently able to finance themselves, 
hum accumulated profits and on theii 
own credit, without any continuing 
subvention from their universities. 
All British university presses are sub- 
ject to normal taxes (except on such 
few printing jobs as can be shown to 
have been undertaken for the domes- 
tic use of their universities) and are 
nut debarred from any publishing 
venture Dial Lheir boards of directors 
may approve. 

A genuine university press nor- 
mally has no legal existence apart 
from its parent university. A recent 
legal dispute about Bible publishing, 
ill which a part or the evidence was 
in Latin, was further dignified by 
the ceremonial announcement in 
court that the action was brought by 
*■ the Chancellor. Masters and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford 
and the Chancellor. Masters and 
Scholars of the University of Cam- 
bridge ”. L.ikc other departments and 
enterprises within the university, the 
press will be governed by a univer- 
sity committee— in Oxford jargon a 


11 delegacy ”, in Di.it of l .unhridge or 
Harvard a “ syndicate ". The majority 
of the members of these boards arc 
likely [u be senior members of the 
parent university, whether teaching 
or administrative officers; but the 
system of appointment varies as 
regards the authority making the 
appointment (the whole academic 
body or an inner council of regents 
or governors), the term of appoint- 
ment of lhc members (whether fur 
life or Tor a pe rind o F yea rs), 
and as lo whether advisers, 
particularly financial advisers, 
are brought in from outside Ihe 
university. There is an even 
greater diversity in the method 
of exercising the two functions for 
which the board exists. These are, 
first, lo act as a normal hoard ol 
directors making general decisions 
about the course that the press is 
lo follow as a business, the develop- 
ments that should bo encouraged or 
eschewed, untl the allocation of majpi 
resources; secondly, as an editorial 
board, to make the specific choices 


ol vi.li.it maim •>. i ipl- arc itnl \shil 
.tie not in In- published. Ill m- ■ -I 
pre.scs the lua function-, mu 
separated. Theie iii.iy i-xen Ih- two 
boa uls. ihuii-rli •.nine members may 
he ctiniiimn u> limit, in the lung run, 
huwevci . cditoiiai and business con- 
trol arc nut really sepai able, especi- 
ally in a university pi css where the 
business interest, though it must not 
be neglected if [lie press is in survive 
and Ju useful wmk, is not the only 
one. A press dominated bv its busi- 
ness committee would soon cease to 
tie >c i vc the qualification "univer- 
sity"; line that operated without 
reference to that committee s recom- 
mendations must soon lose its finan- 
cial independence. 

An academic board, composed of 
scholars already engaged in lull-time 
teaching or research and unable to 
switch their attention lo the a II airs 
of the press for more than, say, three 
hours in every fortnight, cannot be 
expected tv' provide the continuous 
direction without which the progress 
of any enterprise will be litlul a iul dis- 
jointed. Decisions on overall policy 
are likely to be made very much ad 
hoc. us paiiiciilar sit nations confront 
the board. Even in editorial mailers 
the boa ids initiatives and responses, 
however lively and creative, will tend 
to be uncertain, will usually require an 
outside stimulus to spark them, ami 
will .seldom grow organically from an 
overall publishing strategy. Con- 
tinuity and stimulus can only be sup- 
plied by the otticcrs. the professionals 
in printing und in publishing who are 
responsible for the day-to-day admi- 
nistration ul a university press. 

Since the business that they 
serve is wholly owned by a uni- 
versity, the officers cunitol. any more 
than the members of the coni rolling 
board, have a financial interest in it. 

. Often they are not even members of 
the board, but salaried managers, 
1 who nevertheless, as the only perm an- 
j ent officials, can have a very real in- 
; flucnce on the character and direction 
. of the enterprise so long as they can 
r retain the boa ill’s confidence. Ideally 
i the board, unless it has adopted a 
] deliberately restricted policy of dom- 
s eslic publishing, should act not as a 


The view from Chicago 
is as wide as your world 


Before Die 1880‘s, when the Chicago -School nl Aic vilceK clianged 
the face of their city, windows were narrow slits in brick buildings. 
The ’ Chicago Window ’ lei the light in find expanded Live view. 
It’s a (radii ion wc still uphold in the books vve publish. 
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and men had .lost, the technoloS 
key. Yet, ns Professor Wilson shows 
Hdttcn tol and Bantu in no’ 


Dustiman, Hottentot and Bantu inn 0 : 2ation - and ccoEontic ?echnin,;f m ' plnn JL/'T*7 iStn in Ceylon 
vated and adapted incessantly, heroi- corre lated with physical S7 5n P f> & 3n w° r ^ : HooiCr Institution 

did not, they went' ?3. Pa j ,e ; back * S2 -» S) - The author 

hr««»S rp ¥ ps ^^ mmaU ngIhc equally taHsctous wheffka University of 

hazardous leap from stone to fron Tl °n of deciding who £ »‘ P.irn^ n if/J * od h ‘ s hook w a documen- 
when game for the pot' dwindled! “^-who Is not The S ^ ^^ Sama Sam- 

hD . nlm ® to keeping cattle' or- th,s lime bad Ceased to be a Ennu from SSl f5 C ioS? Equably Party) 
sheep, when pest or raider, carried off P eaQ — even g seventeenth t0 based largely on 
the .cattle, tb 9^rlculture. and when Having assimilated ? ri ” lar F s °drces. Professor Lerski is 

2JKJ- W^btotS Jor^ fr th an ' CuIture - ^ aStte ^ nd 

^mCidedradatjon^hnibalism' the laager amt ISf U!™ 1 " out the 


RoUsseaw. Nor was it irlnopent of tha?the lf (l 5€nS ? in Which il true skJSft m J 937 and «wn Trot- 

advpnces in war jn Its perpetual, inter- r a LT. l ll ^ rs fanrl »ng out of X if; n u ? nd proscribed by 
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Sdmtliche Werice : • j 
in fiinf Biinden J 

Mil einer EinfOhrong 
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kompletl Gin. DM 130.-, 
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The Notctnioks' for 
THE P08SE88ED 
Fyodor Dostoevsky 
Edited by Edward Waslolck 
Translated by Victor Terras 
The development of The Pas- 
wnerf, Mr. Waslolck writes, 
engaged Dostoevsky * In a threo- 
year struggle between his heart 
wd his political passion and 
Mtvveen what he wanted to say 
wd what ho liad. to say. The 
novel teUs us how well be suc- 
and the Notebooks.. . . 
how hard he tried 1 12s 6d 
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RELIGIOUS AND 

anti-religious 

THOUGHT IN RU88IA 

i^. By Gebrge L. Kline 
M ^5 T*P rcs «ttativo thinkers 
: Mr., ; Kline' dneussci— ranging 
IJOta Tolstoy to' Lenin— differ 
"Wrtiedty in their altitudes toward 
~ J ®P n and in their intellectual 
/power, but all are ‘exemplary’ 
embodying pure and 
. Portions in Ihe history 

w teiigipm anti-religious 
. "otighi in Russia. 67s fid 


COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND 
8TUDENT PROTEST 

By Joseph J. Schwab 
‘ flic protesting student here plays the 
role of one who presents symptoms, not 
one who is the sole possessor of die disease. 
The disease is of the curriculum.’ 

Professor Schwab, a highly experienced and 
dedicated educator, who has twice :won 
awards for the excellence or his teaching, is 
chiefly Concerned with the student and his 
needs— both as a person und as a student. 
The form of his study is ’ medical '—that is, 

the author proceeds From a diagnosis oi the 
• diirlpnl rilUinfitent tO 8 


is both widUnging and , 

deeply traditional, yet m many, xvdys 
revolutionary- 

This book may not please all. But what 
Uiis far-sighted and sensitive ■rfucntor has 
to say wiii bc rewarding reading for even 
those who will disagree with him 45s 


A MANUAL OF STYLE 
RevlMd Edition . . 

Prepared hy Hie Editorial Staff oF the 
University of Chicago Press 
For over sixty yenrs the University of 
Chicago Press MawiAl of Style h 88 ,.^ 60 
the standard tool for authois, ediiore. 
advertisers, typographers, prWeiff bm- 
proofreaders. This is the twelfth edit on 
of this Invaluable work— the first revision 
since 1949 and the most extensive ever 
made. More than ninety per cent of Ihe 
material is new, and scientists and science 
editors, in particular, will ■ welcome the • 
increased attention lo the technicalities ol 
preparing copy for scientific publications. 

Tbe Manual has been completely restruc- 
tured and Is arranged in a form Ihal Follows 
the creation of a book, from start to nnisn. 
Part I is concerned with the fundamentals 
of bookmaldng ; Pari 2,-t]w most detailed 
section, denis with matters of slyk? , that 
most often perplex both author and 
editor ; Pari 3 covers the actual production . 
of a bopk. There is also a list of bopks • 
useful to authors and editors and A detailed ■ i 
Index. 905 


ORIGINS OF BRITISH 
SOOIOLOQY : 1834-1014 
An Essay with Selected Papsrs 
By Philip Abrams 
Tills study analyzes the institu- 
tional and Intellectual setting in 
which British sociology look 
shape and the work of seven 
individuals who, in Mr. Abrams' 
view, had the most influence on 
tho evolution of early British 
sociological practice. A selection 
or relevant readings ■ follows the 
author** essay. 96s 
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' THE MAMMALIAN 
OVIDUCT 
Comparative Biology and 
Methodology 

. Edited by E. S. E. Hafez and ; 
R. j. Blandau 

The papers presented here are 
bared on modern leclmiques and 
I instrumentation in microanatomy, 
neurophysiology, genetics* endo- 
crinology, biochemistry and bio- 
physics. They delineate ihe 
recent progress made in under- 
standing the biology of the 
• oviduct. 247a 
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SHAW THE DRAMATIS? 

By Louis Crompton 
Diiiwiuq on important u^. 

,slMid materials, Cioniptone. 
frs the most dei a ,i nd and: 
c* ilnio of eleven major pi,.,' 

lo, shows howlhoyaresS 
(■ultqups oi populHiorclas-ti' 
Uruniannd how Shaw used 
stnnn lo pass ironic pda** 
on conveniional morality antfv- 
sol lOrlli his own balials 



OLD ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: Twenly- 
lwo Analytical Essays 

Edited by Marlin Sterna 
and Jerome Mandel 
! hr. iiolloclion presents Ian- 
qu.ipo, voisitlcaiion. andciliral 
npproachro !o Old English filtr- 
••tine .ind inlerproialiomol 
wn|| - known proso and poena. 

Cloth $7.95/psper&H 

THE COMIC THEATRE: 
A Comedy In Three Acte 

By Carlo Goldoni. 
Translated by John V. MHhi 
Introduction by Donald Clmtf 

I his fir;;l Lmjhsh translation of 

II TkhIiu f.v,m„:o (1750) 5eA« 
lliu realm;, ol lioth drama and 
lilui.iiy snliciMii in showing Iha 
principle)!, ol Goldoni's relwm 
of ii sluijo fircvioustydonilnated 
by Ihfl irnpmvlsntions of Iha 
nomnictiiti tlnil' nt to. Cloih $4.75 

SELECTED IMAGINARY 
CONVERSATIONS OF 
LITERARY MEN . 
AND STATESMEN • 

By Walter Savage Landor. 
Edited by Charts a L. Promts 

Eight complete Conveisatioos 

are givon rn this sampling fm ffl 
tlio dram Hire, liallan, ErtgteA 
and Classical Conversation 
based on the Iasi (1846J adHWJ 
knov;n lo have been supervised 


by Landor 


Cloth $10** 


MODERN THEATRE: 

Seven Plays and an Essay 

By Par Lagerkvlsl. Translated 
by Thomas fl. Socimsii 
Soven plays by a Nobel Pn» 
winner are here madeawPW 
for the lira! time in English- 
• Cfolh Sfl-50/papet* 2 - 60 

THE THEATRE OF 

DON JUAN: 

A Collection of Play* 
and Views, 1 830-1 w 

Edited with a eornmenM 

by Oscar Mendel 

Plays are grouped 
ally according lo *f*£S- 
Romantic, and Molecular (blow 
soul, and intellect) 

Don Juan s mylhical 

hausfive and informative. 
portly translated, end ( 
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A CQNCORDANCETO 

THE COLLECTED PO® 5 
OF DYLAN THOM" 5 

Edited by Robed C°jeti0> 

FJLQ.Sh F.G*S' . 
Texts used are the 1^ 4 jGjr, ; 

mg ol Collected PoaM ?' 
Jhomaa, 1934 - 19& L ^ni- 
Oent. 19521 8 *. p 

mg ol the U.S ad ' .daj]. - ; •• 
York: 'New 
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| ,,M», to Jiipdiarsv Court 
..i.eoud: bcllcr in I act than ifo. 
■\ tfpgei Japanese C oun / oetr\ 

1 pfuTcssur Miner published in 
u'anih with I’ro lessor Biowcr. 
■a bcuuse ii so concerns 'txcl 
uibjccl that the flowers of 
is court poelry are not 
iitfftl h\ ih.it “ mudei n cnjic- 
- upon' "hich Ihc curlier 
w pkicid such sclf-approv* 
emphasis. Though ilns in- 
iKtion thus deals more willi 
« than with podic criuc- 
l. iPcvilabK il echoes I hemes 
fcil in the earlier book : notably the 
into hate rediscovered by modern 
Ms of critical analysis a 
jUd Japanese poetic technique ol 
,h ihc original practitioners, no 
Jh> m such matters, have left no 
d. I his technique whereby hutul- 
{,(11 iluiusands. of live-line lunku 
Afferent puds arc held lo have 
1 organized into massive major 
v was described in greal 
il in the Professors' other joint 


Western lileiaiure reveals n failh in 
action. ideas ami moral re- 
sponsibility : wlicieas Japanese 

lileiaiure reflects trust in the 
validily of human feeling, and 
lakes foi gran led such human 
participation in nulur.il und Uisinc 
mailers as. in the West, would consti- 
tute evidences of the pathetic fallacy 
or even heresy. Poelry. indeed all art. 
is regarded as that which is expressed 
when (lie licari cun no longer contain 
lhe pressures (herein genera led. The 
respect granted in the West lo correct 
or original ideas has always been 
given in Japan lo propriety or sia- 
ecrily ol feeling. As lhe West deni- 
grates llie man without an idea in 
his head, the Japanese look down on 
the man without a feeling in his heart. 
The person wilh ihc most sensitive 
and best -conducted feelings is con- 
sidered superior lo all others. Even 
feelings dubious by oflvrial codes of 
morality do not incur the wrath of 
the gods il their strength demands 
expicssion. 

Il is therefore not surpris- 
ing that Ihc term most frequently 
used in Japanese poetic criticism. 


1 a imndtiiiun of and eomnien- innur. has no English equivalent It 
upon Tcika's Kiiului Shtikti conveys a strong sense of sadness but 
Wm I Superior Poems of Om can simultaneously convey intense cv 


riumipilcd around 1 2211. But 
file the admitted guild -sec re tivc- 
f,. o! ihc icnolo system, it is hard 
believe that allies \u perceptive 
persistently explicit as isi no 
•jsuki *81,8-0-15 » and Icika him- 
{1162-12411, both of whom are 
ntasier-pracii l ioners of cren- 
ianthulngizing. would have Tailed 
immient on >o remaikablc a tech- 
« if they had. in fact, practised 
Modern critical methods, like the 
{iron microscope, reveal the 
xk>»\ of icaiity : uiul call such 
ova Irutli. 


pel ic lice of joy (*' I oncliiicss *, wrote 
a recent poet. ** is gaiety ”) ; il des- 
cribes reelings at once strong, irre- 
sistible lo a civilized person and nat- 
ural to man. Professor Miner makes 
the ill to lading point that Western 
faith in persuasive ideas makes the 


the high quality o| I Miuyuki’.s poetry 
folk'll overshadowed by the supi cine 
quality ol his pucl'n ciilieisinl is well 
deserved, but the hook's gen? i ally 
high level ol scholarship k surpris- 
ingly maned by a curious statement, 
dial Sci Shrmagon was an attendant 
upon tlte I impress Akiko: she was. m 
fact, a l ten Jam upon Akiko's hitter 
rival, Ichijo's liisl Empress. Sadako. 

Hie account ol the “ profound “ 
Mid-( lassical poetry is especially ex- 
cellent. and all exactly proper balance 
is maintained between such major 
poets as lTi jiwa la no Toshinari 
(Shunzci. III4-I2IHJ and his even 
mote famous son, Hujiwara no 
Sadaic (T'cika). and such minor 
figures as Shuiuci's Daughter and 
the over-rhetorical Priest Jien. Hut 
particularly welcome is the heavy em- 
phasis placed on the importance of 
the poetry of Salo Norikiyo (the 
Priest Sjigyd. lllk-1190), the con- 
temporary relevance of whose work 
cries out for a translator. Though 
his desolating hutka arc very much 
the poetry of his own distempered 
limes, their consciousness or the fra- 
gility of beauty and of life itself 
speaks directly lo the heart ol ours. 
Saigyb. more than any other Japanese 
poet, is tortured by the conflict be- 
tween the loveliness of litc and that 
darkness ul the heart " I kokmo no 
viiuii l inseparable front attachment to 
things of tli is world, even things as 
natural and as beautiful as love For 
one's own children. Strikingly mod- 
ern is Saigyo's recognition that even 
the drab and the tawdry acquire 
beauty because they tremble on the 
verge of extinction. The drab back- 




litc, - a line, whereas Japanese faith in 
etiltiv.ileil feeling leads to literary 
emphasis upon the diarist: and he 
crystallizes this thought by contrast- 
ing Cjui nl ilia n> lnwinte\ with the 
oriental laleiular. He proceeds lo ex- 
plain the interplay of intricacy of Fecl- 


jj ,, , , . , ini, ;md intricacy iif svnlax : a syntax 

; yxthc las ih? opening ehapleis eomplexiiies. 'literally Irans- 

awjly and lui mu n values and |;|(cJ )U>( mi ‘, lsu:i |i v involve such con - 
forms and conventions ol .. „ |L , fac , being not that 

.flwie trv Druvidc hn hunt mil- . 1 ... i ,i._ -.i 


art poetry provide n brilliant crili- 
Nmmary of a mass ol often dilli* 
t material whieli is made more 
“It by differences between its 
ffljing assiimplitms anti those of 
HW. (Tunl poetry those ir aim 
iMsc pnemsl. mostly tonka (short 
flat, written between a.i>, 55U and 
!p eithet at or undoi the influence 
Ae Imperial Court 'is the arl- 
’ifl in which the Japanese regard 
"“"■elves as most quinlcsscntiully 
"f'e. (hincse loan-words were 
rtl away and. at least after the 
i“ of Yanmnoue no Okura (6f«fl- 
d tnere was no continuation of 
.Chinese didactic tradition. In 


I hcic is not ". He analyses the inward- 
ness of the two main elements of Jap- 
anese poelry ; knlolut twurds. diction. 


written scarcely thirty years 
ago. is the urban equivalent of 
the drab autumnal muich in 
Saigyo's /)* *«yf»i.e Mi's Heart 
[Kokina nnki) ; and in the eyes of 
Ilayiwaia’s Titter rolling alive on llie 
roof or the MaMizakaya Department 
Store in I nkyo's Ginza there lie those 
notions of nothing lAii). those empty 
skies which were Saigyo's own image 
for Ihc terrifying doc nine of the void. 

In discussing the poets of the Late 
Classical Period. Piofcssor Miner 
picks out litc beta of these “ intense " 


anc'ic noc r\ ; *u,umi iwuiui. niow,', , . . i, . 

,IK- lliiilLTuK of luiclrj ) ;.m. koktiit. «*» ft* ' ^ r v ll 


h 


(its heart, spirit, feeling, the force that 
tli rough (he green fuse drives the 
flower). He provides similaily illum- 
inating explanations of such technical 
devices as the pillow-word [nutkiira- 
koinha), the pivot-word ikakeknloha I. 
and allusive vuriation ( honktklnri ) ; 
and he neatly summarizes tile various 
contexts (wo’oinanship. general social 
intercourse, poetic contests) in which 
Japanese court poetry flourished. 

The main body of the book eon- 


ouddhist . principles, but they 
f ik poetry in accordance wilh 
J'wl Taoist ideas yet further 
'wd to take account of the uni- 
r myloology of Shintuism ; and 
5 Buddhism was tinctured 


(1100-1241), and the Lute Classical 
(1241-1500). This systemization 
sensibly, though illogieally, excludes 
the primitive poetry written under 
earliest Court influences ; and. 


illustrate the struggles between rival 
lines of poetic houses (all of them de- 
scended from Tcika's son Tamcie) 
and the particular merits of the 
Kyogoku-Kciz.ei line which, in the 
shadow of the Mongol invasions and 
the military collaiwe of the shogunate, 
kept alive some vestige of the poetic 
energy which had once informed 
Japanese .court poelry ; an energy 
basically derived from the tensions 
underlying a poetry which both cele- 
brates the wonder oF this world and 
is simultaneously desolated by its 
recognition and - acceptance of the 
spiritual damnation inherent in 
attachment lo a world however 
wonderful. 

Finally, it is worth remarking on 
the beguiling English pro*e-style and 
the sheer organizational &kill of this 


y h 'Xtinak S Snesl equally sensibly, it extends the Late Book . j t is , no doubt, these qualities 
» Th,! l , »TS Classical Period (and thus includes amalgamated with real and mature 
•fc'tJaSJtySKJS: thC lirM pucls | I,f lhe “ mp and KhoUrship. which makes, lhe em- 
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- tocwS 1 him the lirM poets of the camp and scholarship, which makes the em- 

“to. coarxe ^i n h J temple beyond 135ft when compo- bodied translations of tanka among 

I siliM of court poetry is normally held lhc best yet published in English. 

IhTir 5S to have ended . ' , , Readers of this book will quickly 

ms'c coSr b . * i 4 ■ y n U ? In these chapters the author selects un «]cFslan«l why lunko enn never be 
fd S U LuV * Vllu ! ly con ‘ poets charsicterislic of each period. fu u v realized in any other language. 
8|y. n o ^DxlmcnceS' income, * aUoWiS their poetry to speak for but'somc of these translations almost 
4n*° JT r . -nd P° | J t »cul intrigue, . () , w ma y disagree with the break through iheirJapancscdiscip- 

»'i ,u erx , w;as deemed , a ' vilic , of importance implied by , ine inlu lhe ranks of English poetry 
^Qn u. f, r *‘ ' r ^ Ven ,h ? mOS hUchoiwof individual poets, but the -, 0n e niusl nevirtheless observe thqt. 
Cl e , tove-poetry contains no JJJ lh . docs bring out the essence of lhoU gh i n those transhtiom 


l. ; fcl puc . l 7 uf patriotism. (During 
M«o n;l Wor!d War ccrtajn di £ 

iV? were asked lb 

^ Erratic Collection of 

k . ®- v 0» e Hundred 

;.,ZL a ,! K ' r Painstaking efforts. 


, V w' S father Otomo no nearly a millennium : and it Ls im 
Yakamochi - _ father nnr ^ot t.. remember that, though thi 


rcgreifnij «»«"«• 

:5h,°r hundrcJ pahioiic poems “ sincere nature of The poems in the Klanyoslm would 

ii'a.be found.) .V ■ " •' Similarly, none cun reasouanty rjucs- o „ cm ed to Heian coiirtiere • 

Japaw^. jwrpdutUgn lion Prnfe^pr beeped in Chinese culture much as 

^ ’ Ifbe .first Imperial -^. e .. b H KJ^lth/nnetrv of Qno the ■ popliy of , Caedmon, the 


and Takecm no n-u T u. — ■ - " ? jc , nut oh!v . saW . ditterenf. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


WAS AMERICA 
A MISTAKE? 

An Eighteenth -Century Con- 
troversy 

Edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Elmo Giordanetli 

"...collects In nne volume for tire 
first time the most important 
sections af the most significant 
writings on the ciGhteenlli -cen- 
tury debate over the nature and 
quality of the American environ- 
ment." — Jade P. Greene 
SBN S7249-I09 9 j 5 9s 

IDEA 

A Concept in Art Theory 

By Erwin Panofsky 
Translated by Joseph J. S. 
Peake 

■'Extremely important in what It 
says about the relation of art to 
artist, art to thought. But what 
Is most important about it is the 
interpretation that Panofsky gives 
to relatively familiar materiar 
and tiie immense range of bis I 
wisdom." — Peter Gay I 

SBN A7M9.ll 70S S 7. 50 I 

THE MEMOIRS OF 
PHILIPPE DE COMMYNES 

Volume I. Books 1-5 
Edited by Samuel Klnser 
Translated by Isabelle 
Cazeaux 

The first volume of a new trans- 
lation, with a lengthy introduc- 
tion assessing Commynes' 
thought. Voiume H will include a 
complete index.* 

SBN 87249-130-7 . $10 

THE PAPERS OF JOHN C. 
CALHOUN 

Volume I: 1801-1817. edited 
^ Robert L. Meriwether 

SBN 87249-070-X $1 „ 

Volume II: December 1817- 
I July 1818, edited by W 
Edwin Hemphill 

SBN 8724 9-086-6 J10 ( 

Volume III: 1818-1819 

« Edwin Hen, (*iis - 


Virgilian standpoints 


D. R. Di m iv (Editor): Virgil, 
219pp. Kour ledge and Kcgan 
Paul. £2. 

I he f.ict dial here i>yi*t another book 
aboui Virgil, when there arc already 
so many u\ery year, need cau.se no 
alarm if the writers are good (us they 
a re I because there is always some- 
thing new to he said about him. hut 
an eyebrow must be raised aboui ihe 


lliemsclves ; and i he material chosen 
fur discussion is highly selective. Willi 
due gratitude foi what lias been given, 
one feels that tighter editorial control 
would have provided a more memor- 
able volume. 

Professor D. If. W. Wormell 
leads olF with the originality of 
the hclopws. and goes into 
useful detail about their relation 
to Theocritus. Even if, somehow, 
we do not quite see at the end 


>on " is particularly interesting be- 
cause he describes Virgilian stand- 
points which (a him ugh in some eases 
they ought to he obsolete, or should 
have been absorbed in wide 
approaches) arc still strongly ie fleeted 
in many of the books about Viigil 
which we find in our lihiarics today: 
with the ic.sitll that lie is sometimes 
unwisely underestimated. 

A. G. McKay lias a noble theme: 
“Virgilian Landscape into Art: 


■ w uiv jnvnii wilt 

iNids that “ it is intended to devote a 
future volume in the series to the 
Ucnrpirx". hui the jacket will not 
remain with the book for ever, and 
then we shaJI just have a book called 


verse, just why the ben! Roman 
poetry is so very far indeed from 
being a pale imitation of Greek. In 
“The Originality of the Aeneid " 
Professor Brooks Oti.s performs the 


ti aiJJIIIMI , r : r ■ ----- iii*ni UIIJU - II .- 

ummjm c\cIlkIc<I Tsicjlus. This pro- . 1 c l*nie to establish u lie# 

ccdiuc js rather loo wuvwurd. and v * cw °f Virgil ", and here he follows 
misleading for the student’ up his book Virgil ; .*( Sillily in Civi- 

Onc of the etiniribuiioiis to Virdl ^ p ‘Wy by adjuring jhe empha- 


One of the contributions to LVrg/V 
mdudes large chunks of Latin with- 
out any translation. But is i( desir- 
able, in this wav, to limit Ihe reader- 
ship tii those who can -read Virgil in 
the nrigina) 7 The series announced 
Ms intention of “encouraging Latin- 
ists to write for a wider audience”: 
surely ihnt audience nowadays in- 
cludes non-Latin readers. 

A (in. if criticism is that a collection 
of essays of this kind ought surely to 
hang together in some way. If com- 
prehensiveness is regarded as too 
much to ex pec I. then at least there 
ought to b c a unitary plan. But there 
does not seem to bc one. The sur- 


■» tea si m enjoy inmigti tii.it 
is too mild a word to use. for ex- 
ample. for the wonderful Dulwich 
Poussin that is illustrated heie. Then 
we pass to a line piece of vintage 
Jackson Knight, “ Virgil's Elysium ”, 
Like all his writings, this posthumous 
paper shows the imprint of an un- 
usual mind — so unusual and indepen- 
dent, ill fuel, that one doubts whether 
the editor's term homo VirpUionis- 
\i in its really hits the mark. 

Finally, the " Path to Daedalus ", 
by the artist Michael Ayrton: 


Reflections 

OF 

EXCELLENCE 


BROWN 

The Legend of 

fhc Wandering Jew 

GLOKC.C k. ANDfRSON 
tLMM 


ci- n . i t # " "y i"c artist Micnaei Ayrton: 

sis on Books Two and Live and re- J 

ferring to some subsequent life rail ire. He came to the myth of Duedalus hy 
(But are phrases like "a la Horace", ." 1;iny |,all,s - diroiigh the opera of Ber- 
"A In Poseidon" neecssary?) ! ll/ ’ dnougli the numinous quality ,»f 

Then rnllsw .u , ' . Ihu propolis of Cumae, and llirougli the 

men tot tow three chapters on the encouragement of Jackson Knight. 

repercussions of Virgil on subsequent 

literature. The subject of \ | ' hc ' ilcl dial fotirleen ou 

Gossage.'-Virgi 1 nnd the RaWan 'IS^A^S mighMvn 

pr^dtij-^'simv k V H ' ' ,ly U,y ' k ~ c , a ' ilk ' imbalance, consul, 
nt L ; ,BV “ n !««"* Virgil's impact on artists of c 


CM 7 tUd i ,y CP “ d1 -' a' won h w h i le'c.x - 

were not epic, but he illustrates the noi-intom i.« :u.. .. 


, imiu Y 

were not epic, but he illustrates the 
massive Virgilian influence skilfully. 
"Virgil into Dame" by J. ||. Whit- 
field was well worth including in a 
volume of this kind since it tells clas- 


The fact that fourteen out of 
twenty illustrations in lirdf come 
from Mr. Ayrton might seem to 
create an imbalance." considering 
Virgil's impact on artists of every 

An ... . 1 . n ... ... .... 


viva! of classical literature in later ? -T* V thls hnd since '« * cla*- 

se&sss Ii«s=p 

ftii siks 


perimeni to get a contribution from 
a talented artist who has himself 
actually felt Virgil so deeply (even, ,n 
he says, without being able to compre- 
hend him very thoroughly in Latin) 
that the poet lias actively inspired his 
own creative work. Some of the 
excitement, and mystery, gets across ; 
and so it should and must, if Virgil 
is to hc made mulct sCirul.ihlc to the 
modern wmld. 


Rome’s North-West frontier 


Graham Webster : The Roman 
Imperial Army. 330pp. Adam 
and Charles Black. £3 3s. 


Volume IV: 1819-1820. 
edited by W. Edwin Hemphiir 

Aval labia July 1969 

''SBN 87249-150 1 . , ]g 

"The editing of these volumes 
is, of course, almost or quite 
perfect, and the editors are 
especially. helpful in the introduc- 
tions they give to the problems 
of each volume and their candid 
discussion of what documents 
can be asserted and what docu- 
ments can only be problemati- 
cally claimed to be Calhoun's.” 
— TLS (27 March. 3969) 

THE PAPERS OF HENRY 
LAURENS 

Volume j: 1746-1755 
Philip M.- Hamer,, editor: 
George C. Rogers. Jr., asso- 
ciate editor; and Maude E. 
Lyles, editorial assistant 

‘‘British’ historians have long 
admired the very high standards 
Of editing of personal papers 
which the American historical 
profession has attained. They 
have never been more brilliantly 
exemplified than in this volume " 
— TLS (4 April, 3969) 

SBN 87249-128-5 ?lg 


‘Needless to say, aJI 
ether ’ books ‘ Us red in 
this HdvertMemcnt are 
aJaa Indexed. 


Astonishingly, it seems th.il hither- 
to there has 1 been no single: book in 
English on the Roman army. Dr. 
Webster hits filled the gap with equal 
thoroughness and modesty. He is 
an archaeologist with a special inter- 
est in British military sites. The 
scope of his present book: is much 
wider and, as he puts it, 

it brought me into areas of knowledge 
with which L have no familiarity. This 
present work may be little more than a 
compilation, but even as such, it should 
*«£ JP* 10 ‘‘“dents in classics and 

S flelS B> Ven urina int0 lhis special- 
ly is quite right: it will fee extremely 
useful, but most of all where he feels 
most at home. 

The period covered is from Augus- 
tus to the end of the second century 
with : an introductory chapter about 
the army tinder the Republic. Dur- 


be on that surprisingly ill-evidenced 
msiNer, the organization of army 
units. 3 

Be) ond that, the book is slightly 
less satisfactory. Operations arc 

SfchK lh ,u- i: “ fly a[ \ d ama- 

teurishly ; this part might easily have 

been left out. Nor is the pace of the 
Army in the Empire of the first two 
centuries made very clenr. The Prae- 
torian guard only gets a passing 
mention; ih e position of veterans, 
the establishment of colonitie, the 
problem of marriage and the 
development of a nominally mili- 


duy stall pet forming civilian fuin> 
turns at provincial headquarters 
(curiously reminiscent of the old In- 
dian Political .Service) are rather 
flcclmgly dealt with. In these nut- 
ters one teds, that- the problems of 
compilation and the border oulluok 
nave weighed most heavily un Dr 
Webster. 

However, these are only eases of 
onmsmn : where he spreads himself 
°u- t . ls ™. direct knowledge, 
which is primarily on the side of 
army organization In n border com- 
mand, his book is extremely useful. 


Rules of possession 


Alan Watson : The u, w of 

Roman 


£222 Later Romm 

feo. rs r 2 i 3 PP’, Clarendon 

£Ti 58 ° xford Lf nIve «lty Press. 
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. — r * nc^uuuc. Lour- 

ing that time these were ldss ih an the 
Average number of civil wars, and 
he Army spent most of its time on 
the frontiers. That is where the re- 
mams of permanent military, stations 

are chiefly to be found, not least in 
tne most primitive of provinces Brl- 
P r ' Webster draws most 
though by no means all of his exam- : 
pies from o\ir local antiquities. The 
i result is a book slanted towards arms 
equipment and works, as seen on 
Romes north-west frontiers just 
such a book as may be written some 

■ centuries hence about thp British apd 
British-rndian armies by an' archaeo- 
logist at the University of Peshawar. 

On all this Dr, Webster is extreme- • 
ly good.. His book is- W<?ll illustrated 
and abounds with usefully compar- 
able plans of. such permanent camps s 
of legions and smaller uni|s as have 
been excavated. .Everything • is 
methodically dealt with, down to hos- 
pitak victual' stores and drainafce: 
Equally, he js esc client on the e'qtifn. 
nient of the legionary add on Mcge- 
ejigmci, and .us cleir asmhyiSiic.qan. ■ 


> The third volume qE HroFeisor Wat- 
| sons growing work follows the pat- 
i tern of us predecessors ; but its aim 
, is more specifically indicated; Chup- 
; tor Four opens: / Since this book is 
, concerned with legal -rules W not 

■ P r, M\ arI !y With legal concepts aiid is 

1 fmm Cted h L St ^ a,,y 10 Period 
. • from around 200 b.c. to the end of 

. ^Republic....- Once agafn^there- 
| L°; e ' as case of The Law at 
Person j (TLS February 7, 1969) It 

1 pictured th St ?l' en i t0 ^ broad 

' real R °"’ m Re P< lb «c is not 
really a connected treatise but is 
rather a collection, of eleven ««« 
oq particular topics (ha !*n n fk y f 
' «ch depending essentially umln tho 
. source material available , 
narion an <| the:S Q r^iSu ***+ 

■ Ihe subject rather ha ^ S in,Crest »n 


’ ■*£ a Q"" e Pluvhie arcemlw gels 

tLTthivtF *^ and damnttm it,/ec ‘ 

mIZ° i n f , Sf h, of Course - ^ould not be 
but I, L h,S < J Uanl,lativc assessment, 
fhi n!. d 5 SOmc Indicalion of 
■ re u° f the work - Ev ery text 
Aat may be relevant— and there is 
more |uri>ltc material available than 
ihcre was for "Persons " -is acutclS 
and exhaustively analysed To the 

■SPE*-* Wal °" i-LS 

atinp. Hc loves puzzles ; h e love? 

! nterprelations u f the 
JJi* 5 .* bit shed or accepted views 
are a challenge to him. And. even if 
one does not always-or. for t?iai 

S e rfn ft -« n r aK, ' Ce wilh his conclu- 
on /™ rf '"'o in Ihe 

close ara, „„nf y pase is P«l«l wilh 


, The King's Friends: 
The Composition and 
! Motives of Ihe American 
Loyalist Claimants 
wai.ial r iskown 

S7.no 

A Blake Dictionary 

S. I Ob ILK DAMON 
$20.00 fin North America, 
from drown University Press) 
cIm-wIm.'ic order from 
Oxioul Univorfily Pr«^ 

The Poems of 
Queen Elizabeth! 
iLirrsiiKHiLWNHLaAar 
VI. TO 

Frankish tnslrfutions 
under Charlemagne 

IKANL.OMOMIS (lANSHOf 

UliYi T ,tml MARY LYON, IraniJi 
$7. 'JO • 

The Archeology of 
Cape Denbigh 
j.l. giduincs 

$12.50 

The Brmvns of 
Providence Plantalionl 
JAMES B. HI DCFS 
2 volumes (77ic Co/owal Y«b 
and The Nineteenth Cent o/yi 
each $10.00 

Computational 
Analysis of Present-Day 
American English 
HENRY KUCERA and 
W. NELSON FRANCIS 
$15.00 

TheNafureofPhysto 

ROBERT BRUCE LINDSAY 

$7.50 

The Human Wedicamenli 
Dissolution and 
Wholeness 

GEORGE IV. .MORGAN 
$7.50 

William Blake: 

Essays for S. Foslef 
Damon 

ALVIN H.ROSLNrtLD,^ 

$15.00 


and AnsSii 
> bookf iSSn - thi> 

however, will fi£f ^? m " n ,a W 
rtimulaririu , S Li . jfnraeasely 



. rtimu la tl rig.- and wliL j Q hi i^^asely 

(he appearaiirt iS ii' ■ ^ rwar *l to' 

pookSr SSS: 0 ^ com- 
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y, u ,\nh ihcslmuling ih.'t 
r, n lc „uml from America 
l„.iiy wmpUHCs have not 
.‘i^domNOl tlicir tuHvciMly 
ltl |] C go iidmiuiMiulms have 
frum their oil ices ami 
Ljntltcir homes, libraries and 
^",; TK , have been invaded atul 
"itt,!* and equipment dc- 
j indents and even the yoiin- 
rjf('«'r s haw gone on violenl 
, gut tire university presses 
brtii left untouched in Ihvii quiet 

i tl , not wholly rciisuo for diem 
'lice. It may reflect all too 
nelly their marginal rule in 
(trilr life. They have nothing to 
,iih the undergraduates, who 
ij know they exist, and even 
judualc student is unaware oi 
jnersity press until he begins 
ig publication for his doctoral 
r, j< hc climbs the first rung up 
Adonic ladder to a tenured pro- 
jrdiip. 

h< presses remain almost cxclu- 
, the preserve of the research 
a. who is still most likely to 
nkr remoteness in time or place 
p of merit in hi-s subject. We 
find among recent university 
publications no more thun half 
tin that reveal the teacher as 
net from the scholar or that deal 
i student unrest over such cur- 
1) divisive issues in the United 
pat Ihe war in Vietnam, black 
ir, ihe urban ghetto, university 
inch for defence-related re- 
jdi.and the broiling questions of 
ifaancc " in the curriculum and 
koi participation in university 
'tf fcinec. It would. appear that 
presses still, as when the first of 
» began, equate the intellectual 
munity with the conuminilv of 
Isn. 

i presses have grown greatly in 
her, from forty-odd to seventy 
In the past twenty years. They 
so tremendously in si/e. 
wees. and ways of operating that 
,R almost impossible to generalize 
dan ideal type. Indeed, they 
finding jt increasingly dillicult to 
unienic effectively among 
■'-elves, .so different arc their 
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needs, problems and aspirations. 
Imagine what a task it is to establish 
common ground lor mutually profit- 
able discussion between presses that 
publish 20» books a year with well- 
quid i lied stall's of more than a hun- 
dred people and an annual salo 
volume ol two or three million 
dollars and, at the other extreme of 
the range, presses that must struggle 
to issue half a dozen books a year 
with three or lour stall members and 
a sales income of even $100.01X1 Mill 
a goal that is years away. 

Except for :» few presses like 
Columbia. Princeton and North Caro- 
lina. which are independent corpora- 
tions American university presses arc 
all academic departments or auxili- 


ary enterprises of their parent institu- 
tions. Yet their directors act like in- 
dependent entrepreneurs, responsible 
on editorial and policy matters to the 
academic vice-president or provost 
and on problems of money to Ihe 
business vice-president or comp- 
troller. Their faculty advisory com- 
mittees or councils are concerned Tor 
the most purl only with acceptance or 
rejection of manuscripts, serving 
essentially as custodians of the uni- 
versity's imprint. Only in some crises 
have these faculty committee- 
claimed the power to direct and con- 
trol the entire press enterprise, it- 
business operations as well as its edi- 
torial decisions, in the way that the 
Delegates at Oxford and the Syndics 
at Cambridge do. 


Although the older presses have 
grown steadily larger and perhaps 
ten now boast an min uni dollar turn- 
over of seven figures, so that they may 
be compared to the smaller commer- 
cial houses, most of Ihe presses are 
small, and us various and individiiul- 
jstic as their parent universities. 
They arc still almost the only aca- 
demic enterprise in which amateurs 
wilh no more than a bueeit laureate 
degree can find a /airly secure and 
increasingly well-compensated car- 
eer. Faculty membership demands 
the doctoral degree, football conches 
rise through the ranks from their days 
as student players, graduate engin- 
eers are considered necessary for 
maintaining the physical plant of the 


mmersiu. .uij lihiaii.nis mu' l have 
L'niiiL'il .i special depute m llieii hibliu- 
L'ia pineal science But umwriitv 
publishing remains largely in tire 
hands of men and women trained i"i 
tile job. either at the pi esse- or m 
somnuicial publishing. 

Sunie change in their amateur 
status may lie in the oiling. With the 
■mil I i plication of university pi esses, 
icc mi ling competent staff, especially 
mi managerial levels, has become an 
acute problem in spite of rapidly rix- 
inu *.ala lies. Consequently there has 
been much discussion among lire 
presses lately about “ professionaliz- 
ing their personnel by instituting 
some sort of formal academic training 
in publish ing methods and practices, 
and an editorial “ seminar " was the 
prime feature nf the programme at 
their annual convention held at the 
University of Toronto in 1967. But 
there are those in the presses who 
strongly believe tint, for editors svt 
least, a sound education in the liberal 
arts anti a confirmed habit of omni- 
vorous reading are far more desir- 
able than any vocational instruction 
in techniques. 

Unlike the merger- minded com- 
mercial publishers, university presses 
prefer to keep their independence. 
The services they have chosen to per- 
form collectively, through the na- 
tional Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses, arc really limited to 
e an educational mailing directory, cv- 
. hi bits at professorial meetings and 
the publication of a quarterly 
r bibliography. Scholarly Books in 
y America. Even these appear now to 
- bc in jeopardy as the larger presses 
e grow restive under the burden ol sup- 
I- porting joint services which they be- 
s. fieve they could carry on alone and 
i- more cltectivcly at less expense. 
-S Attempts at cooperative advertising 
[e by groups oE three to five presses 
d have proved abortive, and cnmbina- 
r- tions to maintain sale* offices abroad 
is sometimes break lip after a few years 
es on the rocks of clashing needs and 

j-s personalities. 

n- The only signs wc see or any Len- 
nr denev toward mergers to increase 
he capital resources and reduce operat- 


[ f inside the covers of a book , one looks for style, 
craftsmanship and restraint, then the , 

J Cambridge University Press heads the list/ 

The Times Literary Supplement in a review of the 
igj3 Exhibition of British Book Design 

The first University Primer John Siberch, scl up his press in 
printed ten books, then returned to the Continent in ifi- 1 -- ( IC , ; 

'prints over 200 titles a year.) Aficr a break or some sixt> y^ alK P”" in 
was resumed and in i 5 0 > Sohn I-cgalc produced ihe lirsl t.ambridge biblc. 
(he justification for Cambridge’s claim to bc the oldest bibh-pim" g 
house in the world still in existence. 

Sentcntix aliquot, Grice* 


Fidos smicos (ratresexiflumre debts. 

Nfur to’A» aZs'sJuvJtj < 71 X 0 ";. 

No eft inuciurc muabfq} nvoieft ia uUa, 

bnHSflf tu^Tiy glW Jfhir/rov IvAvi, 

Deo ceric nulhis fbrtunatu 5 holm fine 

k** ovA\|q lurux”i7‘ fejtrrwv 8uu 

Mails conuerl^ns & ipfceuadiM malus , 

XM9?(j ifuN&i tt4VTO-; Ufef<rif . 

linprefTurnefthocopLifculurn Can* 
nbrigi.e, per loannem Silierdr, 
Anno, M., D. XXI. 

1 ktJt.nl/fTfek type piiuled in by 

M« Sibtifh iu 


THK. BIBLE: 

THAT IS, 

THE HOLY 

scniPTvnKs con- 
u,mJ id lit OU *'»1 Nr « 

TilTAHlXT . 

TBANSUATEB ap- 

1.1 lu . SlPI - kiJI.rin .rl , 

... J.II.JVH' 

pMsrr.D ■ v s on » 

I .|in,Piu ■•rurtirVrl- 



H"I V- 



Tlif Title MH' ofJ»hii Ltpafe’s 

Jii\l biblf. 


ter a succession of famous printers from John Siberch 
diversity Printer, Brooke Crt.tchlcy, the .Press now P''^ 4 ^.U on bnoKs 
iean It publishes learned journals, Bibles and Prayer Bool*, an over . 
o books a year. Over 70 % of the Press’s annual sales ate exports,. 

'haps the ix-st known of all Cambridge publications arc 
•opci'ative histories. Volume 1 of The Cumbndge Modem His.pjy^ 

)peai i!d to be followed by many oilier 'tin Historv the 

-n, prepared: thfc.l^ . 


Iff., and 1 


ap 1 ^ 1 . 



The Pill Building, the editorial oilier, completed 1B33, was built 
to dispose orihe surplus money subscribed for a statue to the 
memory of William Tilt. The London Pitt Club thought it would 
be filling lo commemorate his memory by erecting <an handsome 
building connected wilh ihe University Press. ..on such a scale 
lo be a distinguished Orn a. incii L t° the University • 



Bentley House, built n«B, was the fii^ publishing house m 
London to bc designed: Jbr ll.al specific purpose, taeh week up to 
00, boo Cambridge books arc drspalelvd to all pai ls ol ihe- woi Id. 




The new printing housif* where tiadUion.il skills ol bcipk . 
production arc practised in modem .surroundings. B.u.U in iffr 
'■ ii is one or the best-equipped presses in the world. 

■IbKiah n f et in HM*n lUe (./*«■ *-W«W*i BoJeu iff*. 

■ l.'ni.t'nty l , tiit>fej'fpta-.i?.i&.~ 
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Nariue Laws and Customs 

J "l ! | 1 1 . i[ iiiuJ piYicci'tliiiMs wiili ,i |j[ ji-nrlico; of the 
O «li my 1 irivn nnii.ni Cuiiimisduii. 

A chissir study in Jiilhriqinloqy hikI |.i<.i]iiicid science 
i»ii eviili in*- qivm Ijy i‘iiii‘ls, liiuclsinm and 
oihi-r n*|»r< <)■:( 1 1 . 1 lives oft hr naiiw re mi muni lies. 
Jaisimili- ul' lln- Caprinwii r MfCl i-cliiion. 
in.-; 2 vuls June ,{,*27 

Hie Surnames of Ireland 

HOWARD MauLYSAG HT 

This iin.ilysis of souii.* linir flmusmid Gaelic, Norman 
and Ani'lo-h'isli surnamts coiisnliduies and extends 
tiir an i hors previous works on Iiish genealogy. 
July Grown Quarto £2 3 s 
The English versions of 


iny nuts are the new slate contolida- 
lion% of academic publishing in Vir- 
ginia, Kansas Colorado and ken- 
lucky. W« believe this tendency must 
sooner or laler be evlendcd to 
regional alliance-, and federal ions if 
ihc younger or smaller presses arc 
ever lo gain Ihc siremiih nnd 
resources they need in order lo com- 
pete with the older and larger presses. 
As the universities themselves, both 
public and private, grow increasingly 
hard pressed for funds, ilieiradminis- 
Ira lions are likely to demand the eco- 
nomies made possible by consolidat- 
ing production, marketing and busi- 
ness operations. 

And why shouldn't they ? The es- 
sentia I individualism of university 
publishing resides in the editorial sel- 
ecii.in of manuscript-* to be published 
under the university’s imprint. The 


duties of their role as academic pub- 
lishers, hut will instead reduce their 
budgets for such extravagant adver- 
tising and selling practices as they 
have adopted in emulation of the 
commercial publishers, 

Hie presses have been pleasesl. in 
I he past two decades, |n achieve a 
well -recognized though peripheral 
place in the national hook industry, 
hi l%7, the latest year for which 
liowker provides information, \\ K 
seventy university presses published 
-,-tJJb books. | his was only about 
orie-iemh of the industry's total cloth, 
bound production that year, and it 
docs not compare well even with the 
797 books published hy the New 
V>rk nil ices of Oxford' and (am- 
bridge alone. Put the number of 
press titles and l he dollar volume of 



emphs p uMiihftl 
from * 


part 


IMtm since the Second World 

fetish h,> become the schobi s 
fc-ii franca. 

p-jbably ihc eoaspicoouc 

i ... 0 f our university presses lus 
[hey have never sought to 
i; l; — j *"*t m iiniu..i ■ ..in anv kind of sustained and 
ri'"®’ and acadirBi? { tS discourse with ihc national 
me e f ^ribr*lLfwhobrship. Perhaps then 


Ihc far L . 

reports of research^" 
sn >’ Passes. Sonic 1 V' 
mcreial houses may ^ ‘ 

Ihe debt they owe Io 16 


t 


more fraet ion of, hoi, 

or off k * Xlbook £ 
Of the presses. Whv mi \ 

mduslries regularly conlribui 


with executive talent. Such 0* 




The Ship of Fools 

AURELIUS POM PEN 

A literary anti historical appraisal of various early 

zi'ini 1 v * Tsl ': n f ol ,Sf ‘ !3:isfl - ll] Brandt's A ammihiff 
one ol the most (Simons hooks ever written 
4 plates) Jinn- £$ 

Targum and Testament 

martin McNamara 

An iutiodiii tioji to the wholi- range of targumic 
Jittranini — in origin, pirnli.m'f irs of UiiRttiige and 
sij'le, and vest ig f:s j„ ,/ lc ,\ ru , Testament. July 
L'* bs 7 

The Thought of Rudolf Bultmann 

ANDRE MALKT 

A study in depth of, In- ftieai Protest uni iheologian 
tlie baste concepts and principles ol Id* thought 
and i heir application lo specific themes. With a 
prclure hy Rudolf Buhmann. June £4 4g . 
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B.ii.wMi/a inil'iim, i hi; .1 ■ , , , — - 

remainder of the enterprise could all no, S r «wn cniiugli to win 
be conducted jointly with no sacri- |" q " ng a[knhon within the Indus- 
fice whatever of either institutional , 

idiosyncrasy or institutional vanity. " s,, ll remains true, though univer- 
sity presses arc loath to admit it, 
lhal the bulk of academic publishing 
Of major importance in America is 
done by the commercial houses. The 
shrewd businessmen who head these 
houses have been quick to recognize 
in iccent decades that the big. sure 
and steady incomes are to be derived 
rrom ihe immensely expanding 

pubishers receipts foi college text- 
books at S2(>5 million in i%r,. 

The commercial publishers there- 
fore assiduously and persistently court 

l he ..professors, ’•‘‘"Paying hattalions 

of college travele 
corridors of camp 

knock on Ihe door of any oil ice in 
which they think they m. ly seen 0 ,1 c 

£*“ V 1 ' » ■«>'«, k * Jtod y Z 

m w ;. k ,,° r pcrM,a<lc ;1 ptofcsxor 

anion i» U u 1 MV °' ,c : 11,0 Compel i I inn 
^mong them is intense, and the 
advance royallies and grants they 
. 1 umhors of text- 

vomVc ,C masS Ul ^rgiadnate 
Lonrscs are fantastic. 

In lhi< c,.,„ pL .|i,i„n II,,. univnsily 

ZZ* T'' s li,kc l* irl - Su.no of 
thi. m, indeed, are so 

their propei 


PRESSES UNIVERSITAIRES 
DE FRANCE 

established since 1921 


It would seem lo be only the vested 
interests of established press staffs 
Hint stand in the way of eliminating 
much wasteful duplication of person- 
nel and plant. 

No American university press, not 
even the largest, is truly self-sustain- 
ing. nor does it earn a profit in ihc 
comma ciul sense. They are ,d| subsi- 
dized in some way, directly or indir- 
ectly, bv their universities and by tax 
exemption. Some receive outright 
budget allotments of up to SIOO.OOO 
a year : for others the university pays 
all stall salaries and provides business 
services ami ollice space without 
charge; the'more affluent may enjoy 
■mly the benefit of interest-free 
Capital to be repaid us their books 
are sold. A very few are fortunate 
enough to have a steady income from 
their own endowment funds As a 
rule, the younger and smaller Ihc 
press the greater its need for consid- 
erable subsidy funds, though many 
University administrations have yet 
to learn that they must either invest 
heavily in a press at the beginning 
or support it continuously over long 
years ol struggle to accumulate :i 
revenue-producing hack I Is,. 

The obvious prosperity of Ameri- 
can university presses during the 
IWiOs -their combined sales income 
increased from $18 in. in | %.1 [ 0 
$28m. in | Dm, — has generally b^-cn 
attributed to the expanding college 
population and the so-called know- 
ledge explosion. Rut it came in least 


tax deductible for the co ^ 
and afford considerable V 
relief to the universities. 

. A11 university presses devote f | 
lime and money to edit^ {T 
manuscripts than do most of b? 
mcrcial publishers. They a ]| 
a disproportionate number of 3 Wd 
editors in an effort to mrit-Jp" 
professorial authors read toy} 
they write. In part this nece-‘t| 
of their own making, because 
fail to exercise a proper de^ 
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. , , cr ni ouru nunc of nans- yea rs ago In bunging representatives 
ihi* Scandinavian, Slavic, of several learned societies logelhct 
-.fronun .peihaps in as an Advisory Council of the A-so- 

1 b eiation of American Univeisih 


yiijtic wngnas^’* :\r v»kl 

Ll bflalcd. recognition of ihc 


iiUdty 


dual nature has .stood in 


*w,y. so that in their preoccupa- 
jjiith winning a place in the pub- 


r« industry they have neglected 
^ • — with 


prmidi imparts of their academic world. 


ellurl to initiate this liaison a few 


Pressei failed to achieve its purpose 
Rut a real beginning was made in 
l‘)(iK with live emilerences. arranged 
by Chester Ken of Yale and (inanceil 
by the National Lndowmenl loi the 
Humanities, in which .scholars and 
lihnuiaiis sal down with university 
publishers to fashion from thcii dif- 
ferent points of view new directions 
for publication in Mich areas as mus- 
icology. the line arts. Negro and local 
hisloiv, and Ihc liistoiy of c.xplmu- 
lion and discovery. 

Much more of such discourse, pub- 
lic or private, must occur in the future 
if the presses are to become more 


their own iiiasleis. taking initiative in 
tile .shaping nf ilieii lists instead of 
merely compiling them fium the 
manuscripts brought to their doors. 
( rea live publishing, which has always 
been the- breath of life lo the belter 
commercial houses, is rare and new 
for university presses, which have 
traditionally been passively rcllcxiw: 
content to follow wherever the re- 
search interests of scholars led them 
I hej eajl. if they will, do much to put 
into their lists, and perhaps even into 
scholarship itself, more of that 
“ relevance " for which our college 
students are pleading in their studies. 


[Mi. iinfier I,'. SItuxg is Direr lor of 

ihe Lniiei v/rv ol Sew Mc.xieo Pres\.\ 


The truth about Chaucer ? 


to haunt the 
buildings and 


WAOrNKNKCltT i The 
fttsomlitr of Chaucer. 155pp. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 
Distributed by Bailey Bros. & 
Sslnfen. £2 Ss. 

Jkyor WHrrTOCK : A Reading of 
birth control on the hai’clf.* ^ Canterbury Talcs. 309pp. 
conceived in pursuit of the d^ll Univcrsitv Press- 

degree. They try mindstdnut ( Pa P cr ' ,ac ^» ^'S. 6d.) 
sc nation be rewritten befog; jtfiUWLOR: Chaucer. 181pp. 
accepted for publication, k ; f Hutchinson University Library, 
often they fail to withstand thri IS. M. (Paperback, l Is. 6d.) 
sure put upon them by mAt tia Rowland (Editor): Com- 
re; ulei s ot ihc young scholar's tr , ^anio Chaucer Studies. 409pp. 
>cripl. Oxford University Press. £4 9s. 6d. 

Many of these fucullynKek.il ‘(Paperback, 26s. 6d.) 

not themselves know the difirt: ir-- 1 ■ 

between a monographic di&iuv fjiy sole concern 
and a readable hook. Weonceba fbird Wagcnknechl 
R. M. Taxvnev comment 


pnrithc ahoiil 


squally fro,n greatly augmented pur- become \ 
muses by libraries, financed in good ste:.<l«/ it n 
measure by Federal funds. Of (ate 
these library orders have begun to 
decline as Federal appropriation sure 
cut to meet the costs of Vietnam and 
to conform with the conservative 
fiscal policy of the new Nixon ad- 
ministration. 


oinmer 
uileresleil : lluise 

gRUluate school classes !lr 

inttovaiivc courses. 


cial houses are not 
for I lie snmllci 


mental and 




At tHe same time that tile end of 
the library bonanza approaches, the 
universities themselves, with the ser- 


OceasionnJiy the 
become sources 
■steady financial suppin'i! 

ItV on* regtpein of the college mar- 
exam 


announces 
alarmingly, 
j’is to discover and $lulc the truth 

American monograph could be C^ccr The Truth about 

- , ..... .. . - toucsr turns mi, to be varied. He 

idem i hod once it had eroded i w ^ b||| |10 , ^ And fro 

Atlantic because it cane to lush hc drm , f awcy n , e ca , - 
ncumhered with footnotes and 8 (Bneshunr.it ion, liis bones suggested 
liogiaphy and so devoid of any t«s fiithetrus about live feel six inches 
thinking or of a lucid. graceW^ sUfbutwedo not know if bis death 
I hc situation, in Mime dkcjfed t« lingering or mercilully sudden); 
least, has changed only for Mi Referred books to backgammon, 
worse since he spoke. Thep'uS more sensitive lo olfactory than 
social scholar in bj> capacity Bi Sihyal impressions fa certain failure 
teacher of undergraduates in»a 1 If evidence here); was not much 
able lo communicate the facts n tousled in architcctuic (which must 
theories of lii> subject to uniafoitf made his job as Clerk of the 
students, but when lie turns U p peculiarly tedious i. bill was 
typewriter to produce a imouxif Nonalely fond of biulsong ; must 
his interest and skill in surf) es uitbeena mild insomniac (** I tel 
niitnicntion vanish; hc seeks w jMje wiihinnc mi hour in two , ‘-' 
only to make some small wmns There is nothing in the situation 
lion to the esoteric dialogue m tombed which ought to havo 
specialists. ‘.l!S?!^. s l“Pf e ' H ncss in u person of 

.”J ; arid is unlikely 


la line 


THE FRENCH LEADING PUBLISHER OP 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN THE FIELDS 
OF: PHILOSOPHY - SOCIOLOGY F P<sv S 


, p K?V f :“ r lhc Srilli.inl 

Books ‘in®, h c lw|K^> nP '*"" h ™ 
- lines mL* b isoi 5L , 1 .Umverstly prc.xs 
vices programmes, and activities ex- Books -NohrLi^'^^ 0 ’" ^wnix 
pected of them continuing to leap Indiana’s “if 10 " D,,(>ks - 

outward in all directions and with P}perbom£ Y ? lc 
pnvate benefactors and government rich array of *unii 4 * pLlr * 

agencies both becoming less lavish in rc » din 8 matter ^ow a*? Sffi “TT 

support, arc suffering an ever-tighten- reasonable paperback n? i, U 

mg squeeze on their budgets! Better fess °r and student alik P f ‘r pro " 

fimding for their presses irtherefore in lh * - - — No rcfo,ms 

not in prospect. The presses will 
somehow have to make their wav 

Z h uZZ S h ‘ ,P from ,hcir bcl — «— *1 nnd 

The record of the past offers them aom2H _ ptlbl, ^f rs __have grown 


paperbacks. 


y- ,. -- - — , ' i.i . r . r, 1 vnuyi*tt^lj. Up ‘he outset against the 
of Julian Boyd. Mon -JLiti JJws, of the literary persona, 

, w„- presses have begun With it, and emeiee iinnar- 

han lhc “Iwni of complete ^iliunsufcaw^ & v/ilh the principle that every - 
authors edited ^anyone says K almost always to 

the Modern Language Ai»» « taken at face value 

and draff®* {“w-arnorous 


--I nave grown Fiction, poetry, ami — insomnia men- 

little hope for aaislhn* loSk-A. ma,re friendI ^ during the appeared rarely on hc psychographcr is llw , 115 

■ o m d» ISKfc, Almothewry univerdlyp™,, IHI,. Allhoush lb« j3| . g n;irralor ' 


BE RGScfiy* ^ T B LO WD EL 1 Al N B R U NSr HV ” ° 
CARCOP.NO - QUMEZIl - durS, 


brunschvicg 

FOCILLON - FOU CAU L*F - * FR Ft l ri° U 5 5 
GURVITch - I. ot T JOL.OT 


major philanthropic 
which have remained stubbornly un 


been careless, ami lhc footnotes arc 
prone to cite ghost- periodicals like 
the (charming) Romantic Review. 
There is always something lo lie 
gleaned from a book, written by a 
knowledgeable man; but the reader 
of this one may well find .that mild 
paroxysms of mcnimciu impede his 
gleaning. 

Mr. Whitlock is clearly a good tea- 
cher: but the qualities, even the tech- 
niques of being a good teacher do not 
necessarily make a good book. The 
style of his Retaliate of the Canter- 
bury Tales suggests that he has been 
writing up Ihc notes of his lectures In 
a keen hut not very sophisticated 
audience: there are ton mans 

unqualified or unsupported state- 
ments, too tew loot notes or even 
acknowledgments for a work ol 
criticism. At the same time, 
contradictorily, it is -peppered 
with the more voguish _ lit. 
crit. terms t“ negative capabilities ,' 
" objective cot relatives ”) and literary 
parallels (YcaK Blake. Henry James. 
U. II. I .aw i once-- ‘'doing dirt on 
life" turns up at lea*, Jwiccl, which 
certainly obey the third injunction 
from Auden quoted in the introduc- 
tion. ami were probably excellent 
class 1 1 mm tactics, but here suggest 
merely a game iiltcinpl lo bring pum 
Chaucer up lo dale. It is partly that 
they have a foiluiloux air of only just 
having occurred to him. 

The " Christian '* solution adver- 
tised on the jacket resolves itself into 
a sensible, unstrained acknowledge- 


ment of the Christian setting, an 
un fash ion able ami probably salutary 
enthusiasm for the " Prioress's 
inlliiilivc, probably in qtf flHjnST- Tilk '■ am l ihc laics of r«,li». C on 

\y. *“ of course, .ban 
undertaking the production .^Mpjtrgeoitalia, and Mr. Wagen- dubious attempt to elevate gusto into 
>pti JUKat la|cr mnn.n t nmr conuihlt- if a rcligioii-s principle. The medieval 

church replaced " a religion of joy 

cortliince*. 


lack of capital and of ‘ r ... 

• - in equal HiJJJg* ,n for wrestling because 

Jktte is more tu it. of course, than 

J iiSpt 

OAhl later manages some sensible if 
f? Ve, Y striking observations on 
. r s ahiludes to love. war. and 


and fertility " of the dancing elves or 
Margaret Murray's witches, no less, 

L-j. g” "UUII5 UL IHC « U’ 11 by one of guilt and asceticism : 

rpM)’ of Clmti t er. It is partly of Chaucer's contribution was to rem- 
period, being based on an early state the FJf-Quccn, in the person of 
in psychograph y to which the (|, c Wife of Bath. Despite these 
rMrltas been itching 'to return for dubious (and again, unsupported) 
years; but Chaucer is too slip- views, Mr. Whitlock ha* a great deal 
r r ) ^character to be psycho graphed that is sensible lo say: but none of 
‘bis juvenile fashion. Wc jt goes really deep enough. 


peiliti. with iis *»■,.* *<=in of lu n»y 

duoed on borrowed eepilel. ^ "hole of The Pc, 

tiling of an exception, and it"^. 
joined in recent year* by 
mulli-volumcd collections « a 
papers of the Founding Fs^- 
which Princeton led the 
edition of The Papers of 
Jefferson under the superb c®™** 


Hence the 
insomnia men- 


In spite or the publisher's imprint, 
the generalizing title, and the gesture 
of glossing the quotations, John 
Lawlor's Chaucer is not really a buok 
for beginners. The author himself 
may not realize the degree ot knmv- 
ledge hc assumes in the rcuder. Hi* 
theme is an important one: Chaucei 
tire court poet per- 
before an audience of bis 


P reb, ™ s 

that this relationship gener- 
Thc worst 


JOLIOT-CURIE L6VI- 
JV1AUSS 

CHKOUX - 

ENNE -• SARTRE V 


STRAUSS - MASSIGNON 

PER ^^ 

TROTSKY.., 


PIAGET. 

sauvy- 


convinced that the resen rrh ■« ul.l T wunc,, » trie ,r -* d e asso- courses of study and 
Port 'ko. generously requires prepor- Harea^ . and c0,]cfics haVC of bre ®d ii 

tionate support fax iu publLtidn in ^ude OntheJbmrH^ /l. 1,iccton P“* honic and e<S T nS>f ^T 
They have granted funds to the con «nerciaI publkhf?- 5 ° f butter for P? fI< ' an J.^| n.,, 

A me! alumni 


poet, at least in the all-absoibing sub- 
ject of love: an interplay complica- 
ted by the paradox that in Traitus at 
least, experience blossoms out nf the 
aucioriiee of an old story : “ Men 
seyn - f not — that .she yaf hyin hire 
heiTc." 

The chapters on Truihix and the 
dream poems are probably the most 
successful: the attempt lo push ihc 
opposition into a structural principle 
of die Tales is more arguable, and 
there are inconsistencies of position 
which make one suspicious of the 
argument as a whole: for example, 
hc declines at the outset the “close 
congruence between tale and teller is 
relatively rare a few pages farther 
on we arc being told that " Anger has 
stimulated in the Suminoncr a won- 
derlully heightened awareness", and 
being invited lo admire the acting 
ability Chaucer must have had to 
“ render a churl lihe Miller) imitating 
a village dandy cut short by a village 
gill";' and the interpretation of the 
“ Franklin's Talc " scorns to hang on 
our accepting that it is the Franklin, 
in character, telling it throughout. 
But though one can pick holes, the 
general thesis is impressiv 
worth arguing over 

Beryl Rowland's Companion to 
( 'haut i-r Studies, is an attempt, 
largely successful, to sift out in 
a series or specialist essays 
some of the main trends and 
most impuilant contributions to 
Chaucer criticism and scholuiship 
in. roughly, the past hsrif-ccnUuy. 
and generally to provide " sonic idea , 
of the critical background which 
seems essential for an appreciation of 
Chaucer k poetry at any but the super- 
ficial level”- a rather daunting pro- 
nouncement. Each chapter lakes a 
topic-" Chaucer and XIVth Century 
Society ", "The Italian Influence on 
Chaucer ” — and tells the student 
briefly what has been written about it 
and where lo find -it, supplementing 
its account with a select bibliography. 
There arc gaps, as the editor honestly 
confesses : no " Chaucer and Medie- 
val Latin”, for example; but on lhc 
whole the field has been more than 
adequately covered, and the birds 
eye view o F each topic can be 
extremely useful. 

Not unnaturally, the contributors 
have been variously successful in try- 
ing to be fair lo all schools of inter- 
pretation' This is particularly difficult 
in the chapters on individual poems. 
Some shamelessly point out to their 
reader the way they personally think 
he ought to go ; others try to be 
impartial, and a few succeed. 
Of course, one man's Impar- 
tiality muy . be,, another mans 
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tat jfi l J lc Wife of Bath declares 
from fk ls lot bread, straight 

ih> 0.7 0Ven > presumably ; and, in 
furiie. sieve is unjiesi- 


xonirer nf borinu your audience, of arate chapter on ’Allegory in me 

bncoovcotlonol 


^fdThVch lies behind so much of the 
use of so-called rhetorical formulas 
and, Mr. Lawlor maintains, the often 
bewildering Chaucerian shifts 
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fhni* are juft 
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for a brothel, and con rr _ . . 
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a bibliography on Chaucer’s language 
in one officially entitled “ Prosody . 
The frivolous can waste time com- 
paring different national styles— a 
horrendous collection of summations 
and explications and outstanding 
seminal studies (and' surely to call 
Alysoun " the carpenters gamey 
young wife '! must have quite different 
j -■ - - L - -'I— - side ?)— or 

attempt to 


‘ Chaucer's right to as the serves servormn del 

to3f°£! oE R P ee ch 'that Chaucer what effect is this goiqg to J 
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Baffled Liberals 



OFRECE A LOS UNIVERSITARlOS SUS 
COLEOCIONES 


.Ir ITALY 1 Bun HR : The Liberal Party 
a/irl the Jameson Raid. 336pp. 
Clarendon Press : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £2 IGs. 


PERSILES 

r.nsayo. t sabre tenon lircm/m, dt huios 

« etitfnn v ryw/Wo. cn/iu audit atuplius 
y nut'Vm' puttumiiut \ de la.\ term > a pene- 
trmuta pmhicinas tie fa /iteratnm chhictt v 
actual, 

Volbncnes dc 14 21 cms.. con 

mistra cioncs, cn rustics, cubierui liiu- 
grafiuilu .t dos lintels. 

2. Amdrieo Castro ■ Hacla 

Cervantes. 


Side ensuyos que vnn irazando Ins 
seiulos que nos lie van ill e spado cit que 
tc movio Cervantes, y niros side cn que, 
won prufuniiid.nl y origimtlidiid, .so nos 
(ivsenbrcn Ins Intrlzonies y Angulos que 
const iiuyen esc “cspacio 1 ’ cervaniino. 

, ** lercciii edition iipurecc tan profiin- 
ilanicnte nicjontda quo caff const iiiiyc 
una obra mrevn. 

—3a. cdicidn, 499 pags. iso puis. 

20. F. Garcia Pavdn : El tcafro 
social ea Espaiia, 

Trn7n el mitor un ctuulro cle cstn tcndcncia 
wiinwtica, circunscriio n la I la mud a 
basin a flora ausentc 
en la biblKigrarfnespufloln.comprcndiendo: 
d teatro icvolucionnrlo, desde Diccnf.i, 
Oulmeni, Oliver, M. Domingo, Viii. 
etc, ; el teatro coninirrevoliicioiKirio, y, 
£2T , • , n ,l,,CVfl faz del teatro social 
ES 1 *. »«"> V^'cjo. Mufiiz, Sastrc, 
Paso, R. Buded, Lauro 01 mo. 

190 prigs. + 11 trims. 100 ptas. 

22. Xavier Abril: C&ar Vallejo 
o » teorfa p oil lea. 

SJPW compnlrrota y amigo dc C&ar 
k & au i lQr £ e "V pcrfll de 

° bra dC 1 SU - ami «°' nm Pll« 
y proruntliai su conoclm tento de Valle io 

M U r?fl^n UD n. 10 vV? mas * C0,l1 ° los <1»* 

doble en Cfisar Vallejo, algunus 
reinimscenciag hfsprinicas. etc. El 

St™ a ." * lrndo con fotogrn fins 
!£ c ■nlcrpretacloncs plflsticas 

dc su figure. fDecretn, Picasso, etc.) 

IfiSpiSgs-T II trims. JOOptns. 

(Actual menfo por el no. 3fiJ. 


TEMAS DE 
ESP AN A 

Sw/S ® /n cw * , "« espaOola one 
{Zw atk, ‘ t,arse «» su coHocimtento. 

1^“. de ■* y ] 8 cms,, rtstica 

cubleita termoluqueada a dos tintas. ’ 

23. Pocsla ultima, (Antologla por 
1'iaiicisco Ribes.) 

<1 0 Eludlo Caba Piero, Angel 

P n i ld 5 0 Rodriguez,* qX 

recES^i Anfiel Vo ^ e i valoies 
rcetentes dc In nueva .poesla espanola— 

yn con prestlgio — , rcprescntados amolia- 
mmie y pmscdiOm,, & urn pSttaSK 
a cada uno de ellos. 

193 prigs. 50 ptas. 

26. Fcrnande Olivier: Picasso v 
bus amigos. J 

Una dc las ripocas mis fecund as v 
S^i 0 ? 13 ? en el Park 

de °* r 000 unQS Mnlgos 
quo sc Unman Max Jacob. Apollinaire, 
Rousseau, MacOriari, Van DoS 

158 prigs. 40 ptas. 

64. Eugenio Noe! : Lassie^ cucas 
jPrdlogo de J. Garcia Mercadal.) 

U mris importante novcln de Euaenio 
Noel, fncxpNcabJemcntc olvfdada. Toda 
la rccledi imbre bronca del cstilo de Noel 
cncuentra adecuadn ocaairin y ajustmlo 
empleo cn la singular hlstoria do las slcta 
ntiycres ctistellanas. que ciunpfcn una 
vCn^ojizfl, tan digna do la epopeya 
CUsica como de la farsa medieval. . 

2? 0 prigs. 60 ptas. 
(Actualmente pbr el no. 77). 

SOLICITE CATALOGOS. 


The Liberal Party and the J(Une.\nu 
Raid is at utue very intriguing mnl 
very frusir.iting. Perh.ips iliis i.i- 
cvilnble been use the behaviour of the 
Liberals on the South African Com- 
mit tee in 1897 produced a similar 
reaction. Furl hei more Professor 

Butler’s background— a South Afri- 
can who fought in the last war, edu- 
cated partly in the land of hi* birth 
ptirlly at Oxford, and subsequently a 
professor at a Wesleyan unive'sitv in 
America — is calculated to give him 
divided allegiances. His heart, one 
suspects, is with the milder traditions 
Df the British “imperial factor ", but 
he cannot fail to rcspeei the formid- 
able galaxy of South African his- 
torians, Ethel Dins, .lean van der 
Pnel and J. S. Marais, whose works 
many Englishmen, clinging to 
imperial nostalgias, have not exam- 
ined ton closely, lliese hi.stori.ins 
nave ieiidd to take the wickedness of 
Rhode*, an opponent 0 r the inipenai 
^tor. for granted and submitted 
C hamberlain to the kind of examina- 
tion he mysteriously did not have to 
face in 1897. 

. One of Professor Biitler',s motive* 
m writing (his book appears to be to 
redress the balance. Like others who 
have defended British imperialism at 
the end ol the nineteenth century, he 
invokes the blessed word “ con- 
tinuity'. The year 1894, when the 
Liberals were In power, not the 
autumn of 1895 when they were oul 
he argues, marked the (inning point 

iLL°,^L A V' L '? n hislor y- Unlike 
Robert Rhodes James and others, he 
believes Rhodes did tell Rosebery 
something " about his plans, that 
Kipon, the Cotoniad Secretary, did 
promise to collect 10.000 men in 
England if a rising — rather a vague 
word— broke out m assist Sir Her- 
cules Robinson as the proposed 
arbitrator. Bui he will go n 0 furlher. 
Rosebery and Ripon had "elenn 
hands . True, South African his- 
torians have shown. Professor Butler 

rL CO, u l>c * e< * lo ilc ^ |1 oYvledue, that 
Uinmberliiin’s were not s 0 clean. But 
how dirty were they 7 Certainly not 
so caked m mud as those of Rhodes 
and his followers, for like so many 
synipath tiers with “the imperial fnc 
tor , both ihen and nr>\v np.iRu-DAi 


which by die puliiicul stamlaiiN of 
the time cmild he " ntliei.illy ” denied, 
anil " ollieial knowledge ” which 
could not. He shows ili.it the com- 
mit tec became an arena fur political, 
not judicial, discussion. Rul like the 
Liberals of the time, he finally havers 
in a series uf rather vague conclu- 
sions such .is this one: 


i) ■ "'ipwiiiu IIIW* 

[or , both Ihen nnd now. Professor 
Butler reads very strongly against 
these men. 

Indeed. In the conclusion, dne 
almost believes that Chamberlain is 
going to be let off. Professor Butler 
imke s sophisticated and to some ex- 
tent just distinctions between " know- 
ledge and "action": “culpable 
knowledge ’ and " culpable ignor- 
Bnce ; unoinctal knowledge" 


Harcourt trcoicj Chumherlsiin .is ,i 
friend « liu might have hern indiscreet. 
even imniornl. hut imt guilt v uf actual 
wrongdoing, r.illier .is if liis fiiend had 
been gniliy of diiultery and was being 
blackmailed. 

burcly here lie need not have gone 
quite so far. Jameson's rash initiative 
and Chamberlain’s rapid change of 
front, it might be argued, meant 
actual " adullery " had not in fact 
taken place. Indeed, one feels some- 
times that Professor Butler's evidence 
runs contrary to some of his conclu- 
sions. 

However 7 he Liberal Party and the 
Jameson Raid is only indirectly con- 
cerned with establishing Chamber- 
lain's innocence or guilt. In fact what 
the iiurhur succeeds very well in doing 
is pushing both Rhodes and Cham- 
berlain on to the wings and bringing 
the Liberals of the Committee lo the 
forefront of the stage, and here what 
might be considered defects in his 
outlook become virtues, because he 
understands their bafflement. Fur- 
thermore he shows how English 
home politics at the time added to 
the Liberals' blindness ami made it 
almost inevitable that Harcmrl. 
■aboiichde ami J. I-. Ellis, three ol 
t .j bc,il l s on the Committee, 
should want, because of their dislike 
of Rhodes's previous activities, or 
beenusc of hi s association with Rosc- 
pery, to believe that t hambcrlain was 
innocent ; that he Was wickedly being 
implicated by disreputable ‘■black- 
mailers . Thus the Liberals were not 
real y mlercsied j n examining the pos- 
sibilities of Chamberlain's guilt 
For a long time after his denuncin- 
uoii ol the Raid they were “ invin- 
cibly ignorant ’’ about arguments that 
told against him. The explanation 
given by sonic historians of " col- 
lision between the two front 
benches as nn explanation of the 
Committee’, behaviour, though it may 
contain sonic truth, is far too 
simple. Professor Umler corrects 
Jean van der Pool's verdict on 
Luhouchire, “an indefatigable 
piobc to " a blinkered probe " who 
just because he was after the blood 
i Rhodes and all wicked capitalists, 
could not for a considerable time be- 
lieve any statements which revealed 
any misdemeanours of his former 
fellow radical “Joe Rosebery, who 
was m the reverse position, was far 
quicker al appreciating the truth, bill 
as a known admirer of Rhodes could 
hardly drive home any accusation 
convincingly. 


Professor But lei gives a truly mag- 
nilieent purl rail uf the central’ figure 
in his bonk, .Sir William Harcuiirt ; 
M»lid. in a way very able, but iinpul- 
'ive, though lacking in llexibility and 
therefore unable in change Iroin a 
position once adopted or to appre- 
ciate what would he l lie conclusion 
ot a line oT action hastily taken up. 
Thus, largely for personal reasons, 
he sought an alliance with the " Joe " 
lie had known in IXN4-N.S before Irish 
Home Rule and Roseberjisui luul 
divided the Liberal party and made 
d no attractive home for either of 
them. Professor Butler also brings 
out how forgotten contemporary 
events and reactions modi lied the 
altitudes of the participants, and 
added lo the very genuine dilemmas 
of the most disinterested and con- 
scientious politicians. 

He is well aware however that the 
■Joe " of IS95-y(i was not the " Joe " 
of ren years earlier, thougli Hnrcnuri 
and Labouchirc took a very long 
time lo realize that the parting of the 
ways had inexorably taken place. 
One of the most fascinating poinis he 
makes is that Campbell-Bannerman, 
another and apparently most indlcc- 
hve Liberal member or the Commit- 
tee. did come to appreciate what had 
happened. It is often considered that 
Campbell-Bannerman only revealed 
his qualities afier 1906 with a Inrae 
Liberal majorily behind him, but Pro- 
tessor Butler reveals thiil in 1899. 
very soon after he came ti> occupy the 
position vacated by the disgruntled 
Nat court, he delinilely rejected Cham- 
ber lui n’s offer of (he bipartisan ,ip- 
proach on South African affairs which 
had enmeshed his predecessor. Like 
Alice and the fawn in rhnn it’ll 
the Looking Class, many Liberals 
and Unionists wandered to- 
gether through the wood where 
things hail no name*, hut when they 
at length emerged Campbell- Ban- 
nerman. al least, realized that they 
belonged to different and .mlugonis- 
lie species ns Chamberlain moved to 
die " khaki election ", and lie to his 
11 methods of barbarism ’’ speech. If 
Professor Butler deals only indirectly 
and rather obscurely with Hie Raid 
itself, he succeeds in explaining, per- 
haps for the Mr. si lime, why the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Inquiry 
behaved us they did. I le has charted 
the strmige wood with stich a sure 
■scholarly skill that many historians 
will have to modify their verdicts on 
a number of points. In his linul 
drama lie conclusion r,> .i |j\d\ .md 
well written mystery story he makes 
ns feel again the clearer atmosphere 
of party eonllicl. Here, he shows 
how many— James Bryce is a notable 
example— behaved and spoke in h 
quite different way from how thev 
nad previously done when journeying 
through this obscure period of British 
history. 


Cavour and Napoleon III 


CEdltoi ) : Plom- 
£5?"' 2 i? p P* °x f ortl University 
Press. 23s. 6d. J 
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TAURUS 

tlaza del marques de 
SALAMANCA, 7 ■ 

APARTADO 10, 161 -MADRID. 6 


Plombtires is au attempt to reduce the 
distance between the undergraduate 
and the historian’s workshop by 

W her in one relatively 
smaU book^lhe main material and 

ah?m of the publ ' J slle < i narratives 
fcret ijtedlmg of Cavour 

Eft fe ol S? n Plombiire, in 
Napoleon .“ agreed 
readily, that it was necessary to drive 

Mr «i‘i S ’»” anS J 0 !J- of Ilal y once and 
° 11 . • discussed an Italian 
Fedoratton over which, though tho 
Pope- .flight preside, King Victor 
S?3!i ;y el 6f Sardinia wm.ld have 
the chief power. Although Napoleon 

Itfik- P Tbfi P h aled il ,he - u ” LRcati on 6f 
Ualy. Thus how the meeting at pi om *' 

bifetes was brought about arid the bar- 
f£' n 'i ng ‘J 3 . 1 J 001 ? Plrice there are bo|h 
clgarly of interest and importance. 

Cavour’s .. earlier fetters here 
drawn uponj.as welj as bis review 

t. 11 ? j 845 of a book on rail- 
ways ui Italy, ara useful illustrations 
of his character and aims: his 
lament In 1832 oyer the evil 


s»lalc of the Romagna under 
&, le ^ ckc ? by lhe Allstri ^ns 

a nd f R iQ A l ‘ he fai,ures of 1848 

ana IB49. he wq* convinced that 
, n< ? 1 fr eed and united 
H ? nin he hC * P ° f French Arm y- 

S£L^ r D ;, k ; of c ^ 

possibly Nice as wed. NapSn a’so 
S3* cie f r hw, desire that his cousin 
Prince n Jerome Napoleon, * should 

K r L Pl mC r e \ s P otilde ' *0 youngest 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. We 

can read here how Cavour bent all 
his energies to overcoming the kina’s 
5JE7 ,lo “ match! tlieniar- 

uar 8 y.- Qk P ace m the fdll °wing Jan- 

How originally, did Cavour ner- 

' 2ft N ^ oleon ^ receive him at his 
holiday resort; at Plombferes 7 Mr. 

the y iuclude8 extracts from 

. tefflSSSSs 

4S$assinate the Emperor fnr n ■ “ 
reniiinde^ NapoleoTof The ' aJn?k ?* 
irit • tradltioH 

m&irJ&ak 


rising in the Papal Slates in 1831 . 
t hus the Mazzinlun Orxini's attempt 
S? i he gr , ealcsl he, P IO Cavour 0 f 
know in the n «* Hulf «jf 
S' l T . t j e nuanc « of the French 
infernal sj uation and of international 
relationships no doubt helped to push 

A^slr S° n wii nl V h ‘ ,sljlily ngninsl 
Austria. .When Cavour 'wrote to the 

Emperor on August 2. he eagerly re- 

^ nI ^ d ‘ he . of Baden-Baden 

hat the Russians would march with 
me French against Austria. In the 

nalselv'hf ,u avour some 

St 7 irl nV hc P c .* SMbllu y °f neutral 
Auslri a d exerhnfi P re ^urc against 

It is a pity that students using this 
book are not referred to Mr. F A 
Simpson’s work on Napoleon III ; 
though published curly in this century 
l has never bean surpassed, ai feast 

Se E o1d Sh J s .V S rC £ fcMahlc - mo. that 
uie old adage about the Emnrcss 

for? ami b S? Zr dc,ical und ,hc re- 
rare amt-Itallan is repeated here for 

it is misleading. There arc also some 
inaccuracies which Seem unfair to 
Sraduates. Surely the editor 
could have avoided references in con- 
temporary documents to Queen Vk. 

,n jrahpn only be calb»rf *h« 
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ijiivwmiv publishing. 
.'.■Uni operates, the basic cu- 
Hnniud always be qualiinltvc 
qiianlitHtive. A turner- 
r hv its very nature exists for 
^ scholarship and the ex* 

Iff wholarly knowledge, no 
,, 11 ; as an economically viable 
■;„ n U may appear uiinccc.s- 
; ; j*ive.such prominence to svlmt 
• rt ’j]| regard as a glaringly sclf- 
fat. but it is of Midi major 
p ijiue in an cvatniiialmn °l the 
[‘.4 university picsses til the 
Ltoinnumweallh and the p«ob- 
f face that it Will cerlamly 
Citing. In describing h<nv 
'shy lit® Commonwealth umver- 
rves developed into l heir pre- 
• ; «u!e it will. I hope, become a ppa- 
nihji their future depends Ics- oil 
i-.jihy condition of their linan- 
iihtlianon the excellence of 
, output. And whereas the out- 
n^i a university press tends to be 
twlas the parent university which 
it. ‘.lands rds of scholarship 
J.j’d be international. 

[The growth of university publish- 
Ipbroughuiit the world is a very 
^phenomenon. Even university 
like Oxford, wilh centuries 
nperienre behind them, only 
jj,ii to establish their indc- 
i-jtBt publishing branches through- 
thc Commonwealth in the 
years of this century. 
University of Toronto Press. 
„j now carries a larger list 
|ui any other publishing organi- 
'iMO in Canuda. did not publish its 
atook until (911. The eslablish- 
rH of a joint university press was 
.winced by McGill and Queen’s 
■liitfsiiies in January this year. 'I he 
• ; 1 s4vancemcnt of higher eduea- 
#ithin the past fifty years has 
Jttdin a proliferation of mote or 
y efficient publishing departments 
raced by and responsible lo local 
wnilies. answering to the great 
■I growing need to disseminate the 
jin of scholarly learning. 

Tfcere are several reasons why uni- 
fies themselves should be lhe 
~ suitable agents of this dis- 
Jinalion. As long as it is agreed 
ii scholars must be enabled lo make 
1 knowledge public for the belie 







lit of each ulltci land incidentally lo 
receive some laiigible reward for 
ihcir cl l oils) Lhe arguments in favoui 
of university publishing are* over- 
whelming. Tliuugh governments 
should and do subsidize the publica- 
tion of important but unprofitable 
books (through institutions like the 
Canada Council and Lhe University 
Grunts Commission in India) no gov- 
ernment howevet well-intentioned 
could embark upon a programme of 
scholarly publishing without appear- 
ing to sympathize with or even influ- 
ence views expressed in that pro- 
gramme. Editorial objectivity is vital 
to the interests of a scholarly press. 
This may help lo explain the yurrenl 
dearth of local university presses in 
East and West Africa where the de- 
gree of government control inhibits 
complete editorial freedom. 

Likewise, journalism and other 
mass media, though each plays an 
important role in publishing to a wide 
audience scholarly as well ns non- 
scholarlv material, are inadequate in 
meeting the requirements of scholar- 
ship. The special function of the 
university press is lo make available 
ami retain in print (often far longer 
than is economically desirable) works 
of original scholarship for the benefit 
t »f a .specialist minority. Hint this can 
Involve much mote Ilian merely pub 


liffiing the unpublishable " is evi- 
denced by lhe huge increase in books 
of a graduate and postgraduate level 
lo emerge in recent years from com- 
mercial publishing firms. 

In n lecture given at the University 
of Leeds in March, 1968 (reprinted 
in Library Association Record, 
December. 1968), Mr. John Brown. 
Publisher to the Ox ford U n i- 
vcrsily Press, outlined a number of 
major stages in the evolution of a uni- 
versity press. All university presses 
throughout the Commonwealth can 
be seen to have reached one or other 
of these stages. The initial impetus 
comes when a university, wishing to 
publicize nnd hence stimulate original 
research within its own campus, allo- 
cates n budget and appuints a Pub- 
lications Committee responsible for 
selecting, editing, producing and sell- 
ing hooks worthy of publication. 

Many of the Indian universities 
issue their own Jearncd publications 
through such means, without even 
the existence of ail editorial staff, but 
relying on the university teacher 
who has guided the research work 
to be published. These books, the 
majority of which appear under the 
imprints of the universities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Annamalai 
and Mysore, arc largely financed 
through the Univcisily Grants Com- 
mission mid distributed by the presses 


upcialc.s i>n a similar basis in assm ia- 
linn wilh Hie New /am land linn ol 
John Mclmloe. 

Thu next .stage is leached when a 
university pi css lake* upon it* elf the 
complete i ole of piiblislici. supe ris- 
ing not only the selection and finan- 
cing uf books lo be published under 
its imprint hut also production and 
marketing wilh in a given territory. 
The Hongkong University Press, inn 
by a publications committee wilh the 
university vice -chance I loi as chair- 
man. publisher and sells its own hooka 
in and around Hongkong. Ehewhcie 
in the world thc\ arc distributed by 
the Oxford University Press. A simi- 
lar arrangement exists K-lwecn the 
University of Auckland and Oxford 
University Press, though in this case 
the larger organization isaUo respun- 
siblc for warehousing and piomotiuii. 
A number of American university 
pi esses conduct their own business 
beyond the United Slates, with sales 
offices in l-undon and elsewhere. To 
most Commonwealth university 
presses this admirable (if costly) de- 
velopment is an aspiration rather 


themselves. 'I lie situation in Pakis- 
tan is similar, though less productive. 

'I o lake the evolution of university 
publishing a stage further, a univer- 
sity may decide lo commission a« 
existing publishing linn tci handle the than u reality, though the University 
editing, production and distribution of Toronto Press's books are now 


editing, prodticliun 
of books .sc lee led by the university's 
own committee, thus saving itself 
must of Lhe work, but none of the 
risks, and at the same time benefiting 
from the publisher's experience Ln 
producing hooks. 

The university presses of Hull. 
Durham and Glasgow operate in this 
way. As the number of books pub- 


carried by export organizations and 
overseas agencies in the Ifni ted King- 
dom. Europe, the Near and Far East, 
and South America. 

Given the particulai nature or uni- 
versity publishing the question of 
promotion and distribution is of 
paramount importance. A univer- 
sity press is not fulllliing its function 


fished by such presses increases they if it cannot bring its publications to 
may wish io appoint a full-time com- the attention of the limited readership* 
millee responsible for all stages of nl which it is aimed. Although for 
publication prior lo actual produc- obvious reasons university presses are 
don. The University of Malaya ideally equipped to publish valuable 
Press, a case in point, with thirty-nine and scholarly books of local or 
titles on its list since its inception ln regional interest it is vital for scholars 
1954 , is a company lo which publica- the world ovei that their books be 
lion committees in Singapore and readily obtainable. I have mentioned 
Kuala Lumpur are responsible, and in passing the prestige gained by a 
lo which each university makes an university responsible for publishing 
annual grant. Scripts arc submitted a valuable work of scholarship. Such 
to the committee nnd readers' reports prestige is of little profit if the book 
obtained. The University of Malaya cannot be acquired by those who 
Press approves publication and eni- would appreciate it most. It is there- 
ploys a pail-lime editor. Oxford fore in the best interest of .scholarly 
University l’icss in Kuul« Lumpur publishing us a whole and of indi- 
carries oul nil production, ware- victual scholarly publishers in parli- 
hou>ina. promotion and distribution, cular that arrangements be sought 
The University of Otago Press whereby university presses with fuciU- 
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Peter in Rome 

Tho Literary, LUurglcnl 
and Archaeological Evidence 
UY DANII L WM. O’CONNOR 
The residence, murlyrtlom, and 
burial of Peter in Rome arc 
examined in the light of the latest 
critical lilciautre’uud archaeolo- 
gical discoveries. Tire main eoii- 
clusioirs here are that it appears 
most plausible to believe linil 1 1) 
Peter did reside In Rome, most 
probably in his last years. 2) lie 
did not found the Church al _ 
Rome. 3) he did not serve as its 
(list bishop. 4i he probably wns 
martyred by crucifixion, 5) lie 
was remembered in the tradltrons 
of the Church and In the erection 
of a simple monument near tha 

g lace where he died, and 6) Ins . 
ody most probably was not 
recovered for burial by the 
Christians. 

Columbia 256 pages 180* net 


The Practical 
Harmonist at the 
Harpsichord 

BY FRANCESCO OASPAglW . V 

translated by frank a. , 

STILLINGS, EDITED BY DAVID U 
BURROWS 

An early eightcenth-cenwry 
treatise on figured bass, first puli' 
fished in Venice in UOMhis.. 
work went through eight editions 
In the new hundred years. 

• Aside from its practical value lo 
lhe student wishing to develop 
skill hi the realization al the key: 
board of figured or unflgured 
basses in acceptable Baroque 
style, Gasparini’s manual to 
particularly interesting to the 
student of the history or music 
theory. The editors are to be 
commended for their skillful 
treatment of the musical 
examples whereby, although the 
notation has been tpoderiuzid, 
much of the fonn of the original 
has been retained. The volume 
should prove interesting und 
useful to a wide ran|gc of , : 
readers.' — Gteu H»ydpn, 3ot «bJ 
of the Amerleah Muilctdogfcat 

Vale Muslo Tbcory Tpnffatiwi 


Literature and 
Sincerity 

BY lll'NW PIVKB 
Persuaded that the concept of 
sincerity 1 has become the most 
potent idt'c -force in the literal me 
nnd psychology or our age, 

Henri Pcyre here provides a 
survey of the concept In litorn- 
line iniigiim horn Ciuao to 
Sin lie. * In this consistently 
absorbing nnd pro voca lire study 
of the concept of sincerity in 
literature, Henri Pcyre has 
Illumintitcd one of the most uiffi' 
cull problems at the heart of the 
literary and creative experience. 
— New York Times. 

Yale 374 pages Paper 27s net 


The Geography 
of Life 

PY WILFRED T. NEILL 

Why does extreme south-wostem 
Africa have a distinctive flora 
bur not a distinctive fauna ? 

Why should many animals and 
plants of the eastern United 
Slates find their nearest relatives 
in China 1 Why is it that toads, 
seeuiiqgfy not well equipped to 
cross natural barriers, have 
spread farther than piost 
mammals, birds or reptdes l 
the Geography of Life utilizes 
(he methods of the mulU-dis- 
• dplinary field of biogeography, 

provides answers to these and 

many similar questions about the 
range and distribution of plants 
and animals throughout the 
world. There are numerous 
Illustrations, some In colour, of 
the familiar and the rare in the 
natural world. Maps, and figures 

Columbia 496 page* 117s net 


Uranium Poems 

BY JUPHH JOHNSON SKERWIH 

Mrs Sherwin's work at tfotes hafe 
lhe explosive and raucous flavour 
or Hie frontier- Her poems are : ^ 
unconventional, tragic, yet 
often full of wit. Her stylets 

iiv .Krill Lint add colloquial’ 


Blake in the 
Nineteenth 
Century 

HLs Reputntion ns a Poet from 
Gilchrist to Ycnts 

HV DEBORAH DHREtlAN 

Traces the gradual discovery of 
(Ik- poet’s Importance following 
the (.oiiMiluabte neglect uitd 
mi'; under standing ho suffered _ 
during his lifetime nnd immedi- 
ately after his death. Miss 
Dorfman’s discussion of the 
' presentation or Blake’s texts 
devotes special attention to the 
problem of editqrtol policies and 
to the critical reception or the 
Works; thus providing valuable 
insights into nineteenth-century 
tastes and literary relations. 

Yale Studies in English, 171. 
Yale 328 pages 79s net 


Bibliography of 
American 
Literature 

Volume Five : Washington 
Irving to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

Compiled by jaqob blanch: 

This latest volume ot Bibliography 
of. American Llterqture describes 
more than 2,850 entries by 25 
’authors. Thp complete 
Bibliography of American ■ 
Literature', comprising some B or 
9 illustrated volumes, will contain 
approximately 35,000 numbered 
entries by nearly 300 authors, 

arranged alphabetically by 
author. All first editions (fully 
Collated) ara presented In 
chronological Order, with briefer 

descriptors °f book* containing 
first appearances- .Flftt and 
variant issues ire (Jcsdrlbed as 
well ito standard and variant 
bindings. Extended or revised 
editions are a!«> described. 
European editions. In English, 
where they precede American 
editions, are included with . 
evidence for Inclusion. Reprints 
which might be confused with 
■i first editions are noted. A 
selected list of bibliographical, 
biographical, and qritlc&j works 
.concerning each author is ?lso ■, 
.'lociuued-.i j! ■lt ' 


Chinese Govern- 
ment in Ming 
Times: Seven 
Studies 

ininii r»Y ciiAiiLrs o. iiuckmi 
T hese essays on seven aspects of 
govoi nment during the Ming 
dynasty 0368-1644) stem from n 
conference on Ming government 
sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and 
the Association for Asinn 
Studies. The contents of lhe 
vo 1 Lime are : ' Ming Local 
Government ’ by Lien-sheng 
Yung: * Yuan Origins of the 
Wei-So System ’ by Romeyn ■ 
Taylor : ' Policy Formulation . 
and Declsion-Maklngon Issues 
Respecting War and Peace’ by 
Jimg-pang Lo ; ‘ Fiscal , 

Administration during the Ming 
Dynasty’ by Ray Huang; 

* Ming Education In tendon ts 
by Tilemonn Grimm; 

‘ Academies and Politics In the 
Ming Dynasty * by John 
Meskill ; 1 The Ming Dynasty 
Bureaucracy : Aspects of Back- 
ground Forces’ by James B, 
Parsons.! 

Columbia 302 pages 108s net 


I. A. Richards’ 
Theory of . 
Literature 

BY JEROMF. V. SCHILLER 

In providing a clear framework 
for comprehending some qf Ipe 
mo3t important but more 
complex critical writings of our 
time, this systematic investiaalton 
minimizes the effects of Richards . 
frequently intrusive tone and 
his tendency to conflate the , 
diverse interests Of tire ' . 
aesiheiician, the critic; the - ■ 
reader, and the moralist. , 

Mr. Schiller first distinguishes 
the activity of reading literature 
from the approach to the literary 
work and from the outcome of 
reading. He then, in each area, . 
contrasts die clear but misleading 
statements in Richards’ earlier, 
works wilh the cloudy bill ; 
suggestive analyses of Uis. later 

■ Vale: , 2fl» o&m t !' ! .. . 


An Essay on 
Shakespeare’s' 
Sonnets 

DY Sir.PHI N BOOTH 
Although Shakespeare's bOiuieto 
have iraditionully been treated 
as a challenge Lo scholarly 
pu7zjc-so[von, ibis unique 
investigation focuses oil the 
paiLiciilur plcusurc they linvo 
given genera uons of the largor - 
reading public. On the assump- 
tion that they have been vulucd, . 

S ri nmrjlv on the bnsis of linc-by— 
ne reading, Mr* Booth describes 
the action or Individual sonnets ; 
upon the understanding of the 
render as tie reads. 

Yale 240 pages 54s net . 


Scandinavian 
Political Studies 

Volume in 

EDITED BY PER TOBSVIK 

This volume stresses the role of • 
the press in politics and is the ,■ 
third to a series published in 
English by the political science ' 
associations of the Scandinavian 
countries. Tiie contents include; 
Theoretical Approaches ; Rise 
and Structure of the Party Press;. 
Press Surveillance; Recent 
Political Development ; and 
Political Research In Scandinavia. 
Columbia 282 pages 72s net : r 
Not for sale, la Scandinavia. ; 


Development of : 
Christian Doctrine 

Some Historical Prolegomena - 
by jaroslav pelican r -.. 

Mr. Pelikan presents three 
case-histories of the particular 
doctrines that haye crodal points 
of division among Christians. ■- 
His cogent analyses of Cyprian 
on Original Sin, Athanasius on 
lhe Mrg in Mary, and Hffary on 
the Holy Spirit demonstrate ilia • 
interaction between the sacra^ . 
mental life of the Church and 
the intellectual work of the i. 
theoldgjiin i hat consistently 
marked the development of 
doctrine by the early Fathers. 
“The Si. Tboma? Mure Lectures, 3. 
; 'Yilte j ;?4s.ner _ 
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LONGMANS ANNOTATED ENGLISH POETS 

(Si'Ht'i'iif l it In nr F W Bateson 

THE POEMS OF TENNYSON 

Edited hy Christopher Ricks 

‘/.«7 me f>r t s> ii„ p„ 0 f : on the general read, r who lores 

poeivy: i f,r Mm. drip /> ntefjul ,/.< ;;■*// thorough. p,e,i„ ami 
upwoiti Deep groiiiirdt' IS on 'Ci I in ihr puNMh-n m :cJf as to 
I I’lifcssoy niiks h\ till loi'tT.s of poetry.' 

Raymond Al. iriiiiu-r: si'kimv timj-.s 

* ri,,K htH,k -'«/A iLiHiirkab/c v and 

nyty poem of Tennyson's which may be prime.} ... a .scholarly 
editor has completed and eon finned the piam\ oj a quite especially 
Scholarly poet. John H nJlowsjy : xpki xvrOR v 

THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
Edited by John Carey and illastair Fowler 

1 aZJ ttV> a f Vl T S {< l tVHh ' lhl ' ir :m h wiif Hl ' inJitpiwabk to bah 

senators amt .v Indents, times utumhy suppi kmkni*. 

Uh° ,U ' 7t ', am 10 f,aiV u/l t,,lU is &*> 0,,lf "™ r up-to-date in 
" Ms Menips could do better than to acquire 
this tdif ton ... a formidable task splendidly accompli died.* 

C !■ Wil lid m^an : oxjorii aim; az ini-: 

THE POEMS or MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Edited by Kenneth Allot! 

‘ A notabh tm h of scholarship of a quality rare it, ,I,c Victorian 
f cfd His knowledge of Arnold, his work, his world and H< reading, 
? # 1 u, }dcrstondiug of tin pacin' is complete. And 
hts organisation of the infinitely heterogeneous mate,, a! in kh notes L 
masterly, ti.mia j.iifrary SDPPi.tMiiNr. 30j 

To Ik published June 2nd 

THE POEMS OF GRAY, COLLINS 
AND GOLDSMITH 

Fjued by Roger Lonsdale 
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( lii's I in puiiiiuiiiin .mil tli.shihii'iiiii 
m;t> represoui e.ieh nlhci in Jiffer- 
eni pat is nf i Ik- ivnrltl, .md furin 
.■•■MK'iiUii>i)s .uiii»ny iht-'nisclxes fur 
i he luiiii pmmniiun of each oilier's 

I he l'i»i\eiMli nf 'I oronio Press 
h.ul .1 sales .iir.iD^ciiK'iil iviili 
the Unheisih ul ( liieaiui Press 
for some- \eais until il was 
able. liLviiilse of Mpid e\p:ill- 
sion. lo open us own w.i rehouse 
in i lie L>niled Stales (il is ihc 
uiil\ ( .in.idiaii publish. 'no have done 
rhis). Ii\e Australian university 
presses - 1 hose ,if Melbourne. Sydney, 
the .Ausir, ilian Nalion.il Universilv. 
Queensland and Western Australia 
teccnlly eumhmed in form the Assii- 
eiation of Attsiralian University 
Presses ; anti thmiyh .is yd no Ineul 
university prc>', ovists in liasl Africa 
(here is a possible plan to mM up a 
University ol L:.isj Africa Press cover- 
ini' Makerere University College, 
Universily College Nairobi and Uni- 
versity i ullege Oar cs Salaam. Such 
.iiTntigemenis need in no way 
undermine the healthy spirit of com- 
petition existing between different 
universily presses in a particular 
area, and are xilal if university 
publishing is to full] I its proper role 
as mure than just a usclul and harm- 
less hobby, and as universily presses 

becomcdware ol the real prohlenis of 
publishing, particularly the commer- 
cial problems. 

I have dwell al sonic length on the 
tug.ini/aiinnal .md struetural aspects 
of university publishing (which, il, 
should he noioti. are siibsi.uiiially ihc' 
same as m ,dl types of publish inti), 
since they hear directly on fill urc 
developments. A critical stage has 
been, or soon mil he. reached hy 
tnatijf universily presses ihroughoui I 
Hie Commonwealth, when they must | 
lake stock of lhcir achievements and I 
plan Ihc direction they wish lo fol- I 
low. A number of factors combine in t 
ensure that in ihc sliori icrm. univer- •> 
si iv publishing is, or can Ik*, grossly i 
uneconomical. Some I have men- « 
lioned ; others include the imporl- a 
■nice ol meiiculoiK cdiiorial work on 1 
nianuscripis, the high overloads in- 
volved m keeping in ,inck for hum f 
peiujds books produced in small s 
numbers, and the neee.ssiiy of using d 
Hie imisl cosily methods of puhli- ,s 
oly, notably direct mail advetiising, , 
lo a II rad scholars who will buy the w 
hooks. 

Against these di an hacks must be h 
xvctghed I he obvious advantage over i. 
commercial publishes ihal most e« 
sponsoring innversiiies expect little | 
or no return on their subsidy. It is ui 
inevitable lhat m this capital intensive o! 
sitttalion.no university press in the c\ 
early years of ds exisiepeo.caii ?au- ya 



m rive without conlimuuK and generous 
r- suhsidi/alion from i(s university, 
in Nevertheless il is notable that the 
ir Universily of Toronto I'icss. the 
s must l u lly- Hedged universily pres% in 
tlie (omnion wealth nutshlc ihc 
United Kingdom, now liuances its 
li 'dioiaily publishing pioguinine en- 
it rely Ihiongh prolits deiiwd rr„m 
s its olhei piihlishiim ami priming 
- activities, and even conn ilnites numev 
e to the university to nmlerwi ite tlu- 

p production of sdlol.uly honks anil 
v journals which might mlu-iwisc have 
\ remained unpublished. 

• What (hen is the .» |( ,„ u . 

• assumes the necvl lor seholai l\ puh- 
lishing as .i means o( piniiiuiiug 

" lurlher seholarsliip hv eommuniea- 
j lion between scholars, will umvcisity 
1 presses wiihoui die capital reserves 
1 oT. -,ay. Oxford and ( .imhridge he 
1 able to face Ihc increasing coinivti- 
lion of commercial publishers ami 
i the built-in disadvantages ol protluc- 
■ ing frequently unprolilable books ? 

1 I hc answer must lv yes. if a guarded 
yes. And the principal criterion must 
be. as I began by saying, the excel- 
lence ol the product. There is no 
earthly reason why a good hook 
should not be profitable, to the pub- 
lisher as well us lo the academic world 
al large. I hero is every leason to de- 
plore a book which is uiiprolil.ihk- be- 
cause it is had. Many commercial 
publishers would have welcomed the 
oppoi {unity to publish such major 
works as tile Diction, n v < •/ i nnodioit 
Htm>niphy or the t oil,; ted It oris o, 
John Stuart Mill (I iniversily of 
I oronio Press). A put eh v and tll- 
edileil eolleetioii of seiuiu.ir jupeis 
m a totally recondite field tellceis n«i 
crodil on anyone. In the academic 
world, where the puhlicalu.it of a 
learned work can sometimes seeiiie • 
promotion for its .itilluti . the ,».|io- | 
I a rly publisher must a I wavs pieseive j 
Hdc. lin'd i igoi ons si.iiid.iuk of edi- 
torial objectivity. l : o» though in the j 
.short term he may estrange an impor- 
tunate author or two. the exec Me nee ■ 
of Ins list will itievit.iblv aitiaet the 1 
attentions of hclici .iiiihois and 1 
further enli.iiice his repm.iiioii. 1 

One very real piohlent in some | 

• omnion wealth commies is still the , 
shortage of lirst-class nialciial. Aea- ( 
demie publishers in Aitsli.dia and ( 
New Zealand complain of the scat- r 
vilv ol Iruly dislingnisheil sell* daily |, 
works. I.ctiriietl .nithofs wish, if ilieir s 
vyork is of siillieicni merit, in Ik- p n h. sl 
■tslied by the Oxfoid or ( .nnluiilge |] 


I here is Jiu| e ft’ 

,h '* Mule of 
mvisl cases, offer il ' L 
ail vaneex or 

pricing already f 0 2 £ K ; * " 

I he market altogether!.^ 1 ' ■' 
eominerciiil pr^ " Ct*''- 

ouly hope to develop l < 
hs ‘ ’"wivering * 

vlvmmtvls of schobfiy ’V-l 
hts may mean a list ing t’, I 
putueiilarlicld of fe.rnin^s * 
'"TV nromincmly. hut ih h 


universily presses, or. if siillieiemiy 
commercial, hy ,i commercial linn. 


Ihc local university press is looked 
upon .is a last resort. Similarly, few 
of the many Pji-D, theses submilied to 
cvety university pi-ess deserve publi- 
cation, even after extensive rewrilmg, 


> hi ithly r ega rded throughout ihc 
s One of the aims of Oxfurd uti„ 
■ L ;. lCv * 111 string up its bumi. 

‘»»»H>nwcuHh countries 
ll lh f cy ’‘houltl publish scholarlj k 

- of special relevance to their pL ;v 1 

• atcas. v 

'I lh '" nl ^ r c„ 4 

1 Dial can and should be mJ.i 

• university presses is in the w 
’ out-of-prim hooks fur 

v has been a growing demand in Ifj 

- vea i s. w he t her t ir not creative e ,. 

I should he ihc concern uf a c - .. 

- m t y p rcss is a ni a t ter for delw V 

- C ommonwealth university R . 

1 tend to regard such pub'i',hio;c 
! tmes as not strictly within tltci-o 

of re let cnee, and 1 hough iol.it 
J ol contemporary poetry 
' appeared under the jmpw,', 

I oronio and Auekkind, for 
'licit publications are raw i 
special exception is the VkvjKut 
University Press at Vim*, 
which uW'iis the copyright i ; 
lieilgali works of RjbinJr: - - 
I a gt * re. t I n gctKYa I it is fell in r 
t onimotnvealiji countries ilut c\- 
ing commercial presses .iJecwu 
meet the need for new knit 
fiction, drama, and poetry. . 

flic future of ■ i n i ver%ii ypubir- 1 : ^ 
ill tile roinmon wealth dues nut* 
pend on i tic i cased out pul.lhiHi^t A 
i a pul development ol research U 1 
ties m ninsi countries is bouiW 
icsiilt iii many more projects 
manuscripts dcsciving public* 1 
(ireater cooperation in 
and ilistt ibiiiion .Milling the yrirt 
presses .md strict e*l itori.il 

to the highest standards uf ufe 
s 1 1 i p. hacked hy tile gencnuis unnfi- 
sily grants necessary lo achiot 
litis, remain the imisl cjFeclw* w* 
of ensining ilmt the university pff| 
will coniinne to make ilssoeeu!^ 
tnhiilioii hi the world of puNiJi'P 

■ t A / r. Jonathan ( 'norther h lh * j 
Imp, nts Dcpmwit iu tft 
lrrw/y Pitw.) 


Editions 
Payot, Paris 
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hbliotheque 

^ENTIFIQUE 

I^Tlechamanisme 

ts techniques archal'ques 

ym m p3Ee! 35,00 F 
l fufon : GtOLOGIE 
[WRIQUE 

376 pages at 35 fig. 39,15 F 

S Gusdorf : LA REVOLU- 
iOH GALILEENNE 

lrf u nM5.«8eH88p.,chaeun 37,10 F 

{Mud: LES STRUCTU- 
ELarechercheet lesavoir 

308 p. 27.80 F 

tdENOE DE L’HOMME 


Juggling with the phonemes 


ilLSouliane: LEMARXISME 

lEIANT L’HOMME 


224 pages 18,50 F 

E. Mel : 

; LA REVOLTE 

(ONTRE LE 

PERE 


440 pages 30,90 F 

let F. Panoff : L’ETHNO- 

IDE ET 

SON OMBRE 


198 pages 16,50 F 

1. Pasche : 

A PARTIR 

! J , J| Ll 

288 pages 24,70 F 

llfUDES ET 

DOCUMENTS 


■ THE STORY OF SWEDEN 

• ■ by Stoivni-L Onfcley, 

.■ Fahcr And FaW 

■ THE LAPPS li\ SWEDEN " 

| by ifii'aol Huong, • 

Swndidi Institute, Stoiihatm 

■ A most informative Iiaok Lv a | Pii ,l™ rt ^ 

unlquo minority group. ^ ® Mpert dKeussmg- ibe problouiu of a 

| SWEDISH WOMEN— SWEDISH MEN 

by Anim-6n*t(» Leijou, 


Geographical history 


. .. I 

M bwediah Jnblllute, Stockholm 

J , A ,M d, ha „ , n “T H , | 

■ SEX AND SOCIETY IN SWEDEN | 

■ hy Bfrgiita Liniicr, ® 

W Jdiipthop Cape ■ 

g SCHOOL IN SWEDEN J 

^ by Jbaiw -Owing, ‘ | 

■ ! /*>0-l‘Orlag«, .Sloekholm ^ 

I ^ ^ ■ ***&■ 1 

J FOLK HIGH SCHOOL IN SWEDEN ^ I 

P; by Kredgric Ffcidier, 

P., Mali and livrjy awount of' 1 an absojuioly dcuiocrutie form nf tc l,pol ^ » 

■ r 7 ,u DiHon,s tTuirewiiy Bookabap, t Mulct Street, ; ■ 

P London, W-Gl,^ , : ® 

■ Coniplat lisi of SWEDEN BOOKS : B 


Andrew Hill Clark : Acadia : The 
yewjtphy ot Early Nora Scotia 

i of WI 4S ?PP- The University 
1 of Wisconsin Pre.ss. (American 
University Publishers Group.) 

TTiere are probably fqw people oul- 
side the Daily Express ollice deeply 
interested in the geography of early 
Nova Scotia, although there may be 
a fewr belated readers of Longfel- 
ows bvangeline who would like 
[? iS. no f w background of Evange- 
Imd s family. But Acadia is an able 
and pioneerihg book. .Professor 
Clark Is d^Iibefafeiy' an apbldglst for 
*be geographw approach to history 

hS u an exani P [c of what can 
be dorie by.a geographer in explain- 

n 8 ft^ eat K? ea history 

in geographic terms, , .- / 

■ Professor Clark deals not only with 
rhfr basic or with what may be called 
soiL chemistry, of the area and the 
rWhcr meagre resources of the Mari- - 
[i™“ ex Pj aite(j by the French settlers 

fcrewiSh^’ He has wry m-> 
f h ngs 10 ab out the very 

£5!2J®B*5 the Prabiems of 
settlement -displayed by the French 

settlers a& compared not only with the 

Bnmhseui™, b„ cvenwlthjome 

sV e ^r s ;r e ;L b, » 

mm§ 

lerritory. He notes 


piles notably on Cape Breton Maud, 
which was one of ihc weaknesses ,if 
New France as well as nf the Allan- 

-idilS U Hc hinls M 'he difll- 

An h f hc town P ,an Halifax. 

theory ddk^ent 

tr IS *, 15 a m 9^?nlelligeni honk, and 
if the very careful demographic sur 
vcy shows how Tew people Z 
volved, this makes it easier to have a 


clear picture of ihe reasons * w £ 
growth and obst:ute> W* 
growth of any kind of seltlCTS® : 
the Mali times. An Acadian 
wiitiilg to Colbert "in 
writing to hint live year*dftf r »*. n 
dead. The index suggests to® 1 >' 
grand Colbert, not his son. J 
ibis letter was sent, using * j 
le grand Colbert as meaning ikm 
minister, not, as Jansemsis^* . 
have put il, ihc great Bishop*^ 
pellier. . . /:;[ 


6. Bonnet : LA GUERRE 
I91UTI0NNAIRE 

ID VIETNAM 276 pages 19,60 F 

i Cadet et B. Cathelat: 

PUBLICITY 240 pages 16,50 F 

U. Chombart de Lauwe: 


176 pages 15.45 F 

*■ Dauphin-Mcunier : LE 




!W.-recmrei,n« at ci,i. f..™ 1 ™* -I 


^ COLLECTION tAtiGAGfS\ 

un remarquable panorama critiqu® 
Sdrie Jaunei Etudes llttdrati'** 
Sdrle Rouge i Phllosophle 
Serle Griset Documents 

40 litres— prospectus A disposition demrfrC* , 
nouveautci dechaquc siric: 

Jean Matter E . I. 

WAGNER L’ENICHANTEUR FS » . I 

Lvo Rens . 

Production au socialisme - r mlu 

le72?p EL m COt,N$ FS37 *“ : 7 

Conaris df Ph^’ Aciefeei Conftrcncesdu F 1 3 

? 34 - “i™*- . * J j 

’ A^bRfi'SUArifii ilk ra-i®-':.'; 



Ri Nf: Char : Dans la plnie giboy- 
ettw. 37pp. Furls : Onlllmarcl. 
(».50fr. Jt AN-Ci.,U'i)i- Rfnard : La 
Braise et ta riviere. 122pp. Paris: 
L.c Scull. I Si r. Andr(; Pilyri- 

i*r M.xM>iAK(iii.s : Ruissftni des 
soli index. 96pp. Paris : Galll- 
mard. I2fr. Lorand Gasi'ar : 
Gi. sc meats. 121pp. Pails : 
Fininmnrion. 7.50fr. Jfan 
Li sc ijul : Drnilles. 292pp. Paris : 
Gal lima i cl. 25fr. NoLl Aknaud : 
Tovmcx Algol. Verviers : Temps 
Mclis. 65 Bclg.fr. JvanTorth. : 
Relations. 122pp. Paris : Galll- 
iiiard. 14fr. Armen Luhin : 

Fetix anttrefcu.x. 19lpp. Paris : 

Grasscl. 12fr. Marc Alyn : 

La Nouvelle poisie franyai.se. 
256pp. 1-es Hautcs Plaines de 
Mane : Morel. 22fr. 


WESTISSEMENT 

216 pages 15.45 F 

l-IW: LES PROBLEMES 

honetaires 

SIERNATIONAUX 

328 pages 19,60 F 

[ ; de Saussure : COURS DE 
UHGUIST1QUE GENERALE 

j ! 336 pages 18,50 F 

Cheque, historique 


®; Arban : LES ANNEES 
[APPhEHTISSAGE DE F. 

“WlEVSRI W pi, M 3 M 5 F 

iJuilbmaziHISTOIRE 
ARTI C0MMUNISTE ! 
CHIHOIS 

4S2 pa, os 45,35 F 

JWranc; LE MOUVEMENT 
De la Liberation 
refinements de 

1l- j(lin 68 312 page, 19.90 f 

gjlfe : I’AHERIQUE 


An Fnglivh critic, reviewing a mixed ]c 
bug or poetry recently (in another w 
journal!, after dealing amiably A 
enough with the minor peccadtlli^ in 
of his Anglo-American contingent. is 
quite loxi his composure when n ,,, 
came to a small volume of transit- p , 
lions of the work of one of the h) 
younger French metaphysically »h- in- 
clined poets; the intruder is dts- 01 
missed tersely as epitomizing ‘a 
Gallic tendency for overblown lan- J- 
miagc and meretricious rhelotic ~ 

1 luiitah there is nothing new about n 
this altitude of puritanical distaste K 
lor the way in which the French sup- | 
posed I y encourage oratorical effusion c 
masqiici tiding as art, il is always salu- ll 
larv to be reminded of the gulf that 0 
divides British and French poetic oi 
sensibilities. As in other domains of 
thought, of course, the French arc j, 
cuuallv (if not more) bloody-minded. ], 
and liieir general assumption Ihn® ri 
British poetry- -such as it was— f, 
died with Dylan Thomas (wno* 0 
Celtic origin was prcsitnicd to give „ 
him some mystical affinity with Rim- 
baud ami the surrealists) is enough - 
to turn any local critic nasty. 

The tumble with the French, from 
a sane, piagmalie. reflective (i.c. Brit- 
ish) point of view, is that they arc such 
extremists : still fatally victims or that 
perverse Bnudehiirinii dialectic ot 
spleen cl ideal ", their poets seem 
incapable of simply saying their piece 
and shutting Up: they have to organ- 
ize rival gangs and oul-ydl each other 
In condemnation of an intolerable j 
renlilv and enthusiasm for an tin- , 
atlainahk- and ill-deiincd spiritual ( 
grace. Worst of all- so runs the in- 
dictment-intellectual immoderation 
breeds prolixity. 

I his last complaint deserves some 
sympathy, however imaginary- the 
symptoms: the industry and staying 
power uf the average French poet arc 
awesome to contemplate. Realm 
and surrealist, revolutionary and 
evolutionary, pagan and Christian 
alike, the output is enormous, lo 
take a single year at random: in 1903 
Aragon published what must be the 
longest love poem ever devoted 
lo a single woman, the 462-page 
Fon if Elsa, while Patrice de La 
Tour rfu Pin produced the 330-page 
Petit th^iitre crfpttsculaire. an elegy 
to God which forms only the first 
instalment of the third segment of 
a projected “ Somme dc podsie ' . The 
fact that both massive volumes arc 
totally unreadable is neither here nor 
there : they were written, they were 
published, they exist. How critical, 
in fact, is the .state of logorrhea in 

the current crop ?, 

Ren* Char is b master of sticeldcr- 
ncss, but compensates that virtue with 
the frequency with which he commits 
his fastidious (ange of poetic ideas 
to print. His latest slim volume, the 
curiouslv-titlcd} Dans , la , plait' 
uiboyensc (raining woodcock ?nd 
pheasant rather than cats and dogs 7), 
is the fifteenth 1 issued by Galhmard 
■ alone. Il is very much the mixture 
as before, either illuminating ^sen- 
tentious according to one’s view ot 
such fiybillinp pronouncements as: ; 
*• Qui convcrlit I'aiguillon cn .fieur 
anondil rdefairi” .... , 

Jean -Claude Renard, a disciple of 
Patrice de Lb Tour du Pm (who pre- 
faced his second book), rivals the 
author of the " Somme de po&ie 
in assiduity as well as devotion to 
the message of Christian faith. La 
Braise et la riviere being his eleventh 


iillccling alicgoiv . in Prumethcan ; 
terms, of mint's search for the Divine < 
Word . 

. . . rieii (|iie le li.iMir,! lemMc Je vivre 
et ile iiitmn r 

I t ec kiiiUiiia* viiti- qm nc sail pas 
Ol park- m.iis dun pnuit.nu ^ii« eesse 
icfnvei de m- laire 

I mi often. I hough, he slips into vapid 
observation of the calibre ol: 

II y a des vents trnp protomh 
A I'nrigiiK- des chose v 

Andrd Pieyre de Matidiargue's 
Rnisseau tics solitudes tinkles merrily 
on its way. with effervescent celebra- 
tions of the pud's favourite themes, 
physical love and its recreation in the 
magical processes of dream imagery. 
Pieyre de Maudiargues is u master 
of prose rather than prosody, and 
the three short prose texts included 
here (especially the admirable “ Lc*. 
loups”) achieve a vibrant pulsation 
which the verse can only echo faintly. 
As a pod he is never less than charm- 
ing, but the chief delight ul' this book 
is provided by an untypical divertisse- 
ment. “ Chupenugaga ", an onomato- 
poeic ode to that mythological 
horned beast, the Academic Fran- 
t'aisc, in which each syllable is mem- 
orably regurgitated : 

L'iieaeaeacaeaeaeii 
IX-ilemk ddde 
Casci/e cae.ilmil 
Djqiiuranle 

Mic tnerde. 

l.'amie eaihSci/e IrciKveiil oh 
Culoeill frnnee 
Rascmsvtie 
Oh oh 
oh . . . 

L. ora ltd Uaspar who has lived ill 
Jordan lor some years and showed in 
his first collection of poems. Le Qnai- 
ritoite i s nit de la malikre, the power- 
ful bold lhat the Arabian desert had 
on his imagination— returns, in Gist- 
menu, to further reflections on the 


to hurl effectively llmuigh the win- 
dow of 7(7 {fuel magazine. 

At a more rare fled level of irony. 
Jean Tor id continues hts meticulous 
exploration uf the wot Id mound him. 
discovet ing marvellous nr disturbing 
aspects which resist interpret:! lion. 
In his previous book. I.ys V Hies 
titiYi'iics, vanished civili/iilions were 
hrouglil lo life again in curioush 
incisive evocations of mood and icx- 
turc; now. in Relations he turns his 
attention to the uneasy relationship 
existing between words and the every- 
day objects they aim lo interpret. 
There are some splendid things in 
Relations: the poem-cycle of " Cri- 
tique d’un jardin “ ; the series or 
“Explications de toxics " reproduc- 
ing plodding text-book descriptions 
and reducing them joyously lo a few 
lines iff limpid verse ; the “ Ciesies de 
la marquise", thirteen surprising 
developments of that archetypal 
elidrf “ l-a marquise sort i l ii cinq 
heures 

Armen Lubin hn.s been gravely ill 
for most of bis adult life twilh the 
shadow of death never far away, it 
would seem), and it is as a constant 
inmate of hospitals and Sana tori unis 
that for more than twenty years his 
brilliantly lyrical voice has reached 
us. culminating now with Feu. \ rontre 
fett. r, ;t .selection from his previous 
books together with :i number of 
hitherto unpublished poems. Under- 
standably. many of the poems are 
about death and the gradual attrition 
of disease, about his own pain and 
that of his fellow sufferers. But, know- 
ing that there is no rational answer 
lo his stark question: 

Ponrqnoi serpent e( serpent qui mold? 
I’ourqiioi eelte plate pile que la morl? 

he bends all his spiritual energies to 
the task c^f transmuting even the most 
tentatively viable aspect of his 
i diminished world into the law 


Shut Eye 

Television and 
Politics in 
Britain and America 

John Whale 

The book answers the 
questions, how well docs 
television report politics and 
what effect does It have upon 
political decisions? Examples 
are drawn from the author’s 
experience as political 
correspondent for ITN. 

35s 


Live Mon 's Epitaph 

Srrkiuj! nnri—siiy. In* only Inmid 

Some wlin iiiimUuI him. mid nuirrn d her. 

Having liiilnl tu hiiihl u luiiiRc on eoliii ground 
He frenlv i-Iiiiw tin 1 -iru. mid I'rncly (Irnwiiml. 


collection of . poems m twcnly-threc 
years: But lie Is; merclf««ily free. « 
the sonorous arrogance which amici’* 
La Tour du Pin an0 

mentor. Claudel, rAt W* best, Renard 
■* Aniline v 


inner life of u humanity envisaged as v 
un tier going the same ineluctable pro- a 
cons of erosion and renewal as I no r 
sands of> tlu? Middle hast. Ciaspar s \ 
densely metapitysical symbolism can f 
become tire finely obscure, though r 
when he lets his mind relax hc is able ’ 
to suggest unerringly and precisely i 
the space and silence of those desert i 
wastes ; like them, bis own writing is , 
" rugueux, plein de noeuds, d aretes, j 
d’aspdritds oit/lc soir * deebire et no j 
s'dolairc- pas”. ! 

No de.xer| could he drier than the 
laconic wit of Jean Lcseure. lit 
Dntilles (a word user! m the Midi, 
meaning the faint track left by graz- 
ing flocks on the move), oft in the later 
poems in bis previous collection 
Treizf poitpes, hc spices a highly per- 
ceptive. and often compassionate, 
poetic sense with the sophistications 
of homonymous and punning 

experiment*. : 

Aime amour la inori mftnic 
|h morl m'aimc u sa num 
i’hnic m^tiic h sa II u 

Cert Ait ily *hc French language 
lends itself admirably lo such phone- 
tic juggling (it is a game which hfl> 
absorbed the energies of nunds as 
intelligent us Urp.se of Michel 
Lciris and Raymond Qucneati) 
and a lightheurted attitude lo 
semantics is more than excus- 
able in a country lhat has suffered 
notably, in recent years, .from the 
humourless, jargon-ridden incursions 
of the ‘ii postils pf structural linguis- 
tics. A bizarre reinforcement for Le»- 
cure’s pernpilahonai view of lan- 
guage is provided by Noel Mflaad s 
Ppi wiftv Algol (prefaced by the scien- 
tific writer Francois Le Lionnais and 
illustrated with rebuses by Cqrel- 
- mans) “Algol” is, it seems. 1 short 
: for Algorithmic Oriented Language, 
i a iwenty-five-word vocabulary cap*. 

, able of : Wing absorbed 
i gently ’’ by computers for program- 

, tiling purposes, and It from this 

f utilitarian chaff that Amaud con- 
, sir nets 1m poetic bricks 11^ prob- 
,1 ably deserves a.oic^lal .ot 1 wme lund 

d fpr sheef bro'vgdo, ^ f??’ 

l:' «si» ttiA hnrtk is ordteHy tpb .frluble 


r'ff.-fiVf.'i.s HOPE 

mnlcrinl of his poetry. A surprised 
and sometimes mocking :i ware ness of 
his predicament allows him to use the 
very elements of His physical servitude 
as fuel for a poetic vision which, r‘ 
moments, attains the grace of uni 
versa lily. So, In his line poem " Situs 
rien autour" the very personal 
image with which il opens: 

N’ayant plus do maiaon ni tagh, 

Plus de ehmnbre oti me meitre, 

Je hie suis fabriqfi line fenfire 
Sans ricii autour, 

blossoms imperceptibly into a mar 
vdlqifs cosmic allegory : 

Et je rcstc suspendu au cadre qui file, 
j’en suis la larme In phis inutile 
Dans la nuil fermde, dans lc petit iour, 
Ms s'ouvrcut A moi snns ricn autour. 

Neither overblown nor rhetorical 
Lubin ’s language provides a suffi- 
cient reminder, if one Is needed, to 
irritable Anglo-Saxon critics every 
where of the dangers of gcneiallza 
lion. The real stumbling-block to a 


Finance and 
the Capital 


Kenneth Midgley 
and R. G. Burns 

An up-to-date textbook which 
deals with both sides of the 
market for funds: the 
demand from business 
concerns for capital and the 
supply of savings available to 
business. The book is 
Illustrated with many recent 
business situations, 

55s Paper mac 25 s 

Three New Books in 
the Making of the 
Twentieth Century 
Series 

Fascism 
in Italy 

Elizabeth 

Wiskemann 

In spite of Mussolini's claims. 
Fascism in Italy never was 
totalitarian, but was always 
based on a system of 
compromise. This book 
shows what caused Fascism In 
Italy. What tt originally was 
there,- and what It finally 
became. 
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reasonable appraisal of contemporary 
French poetry is- &u roly Ihe sheer mass 
of material published, month by 
month, by bis and small publisliers 
alike* The potential reader, bewil- 
dered fend discouraged by this 
emb'arros de rh-hesses (and paiwdis 
too, alasOi might profitably 
consult Marc Alyn’s La Nouvelle 
poisie f ran false’, a concise pad clear- 
headed siirvey of- modern French 
poetry from iL4 origin* ia the posi- 
romantic era initiated so startlingly 
by Nerval. The author Is himself a 
distinguished' poet, and brings a 
quality of lively authority lo his diffi- 
cult tusk of navigating the maze of 
ehnrticiihg tendencies up to ine 
present day. Individual studies ul 
K neuf chefs de file con temporal ns ” 
and of forty additional poets (Includ 
ing a number of hew mames) con 
side'red outsuinding , by 'the author 
reduce the field 16 manageable pTa- 
n onions, One can quarrel with some 
of Alyn’s priorities (Ponge is certainly 
a chef- de file "' whether ope likes 
his Nvdrk or not, Whereas Breton as a 
poet is probably not) while stiff res- 
pecting his opinion: he is un admir- 
able guide to an efece^diogly compfcx; 
sccde;.l:-:-. : - i’.iV.'t.- 


Latin 


Internal Conflict 
and international 
Peace 

Peter Calvert 

The' concepts of political. 


and analyse the main themes 
shaping recent Latin American 
history and Its international 
role. 
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The Break- 
Up of British 



social developments that took 
plate during the last 40 years 
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The Toad Beneath 
The Harrow 

ROGER CLEEVE 

The e*L-iiiiii! pur, nil of an English 
gunrunner through i lie high nioiin- 
luin range:. n| Kashmir provide* i he 
framework I nr l his sensitive por- 
trnyiil oi ;m Anglo- India n through 
youth in manhood. 

‘ Briltiant/y mid. rm'U/v reniiwd 
ufvmmmt a hitter. day. adult, 
disrtfuM mut'd Kim. nuik ing hix own 
firms with /he i/aw (hmw. 
Character, background, and die 
sense oj history in transit inn, are of l 
gripping . ' MARY RENAULT. 

' Absorbing hoi It lor it*, thrills and 
human understanding.' Evening 
News. iik 
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Ik linn, then .ii I iMs I li.m-l., lions. e.p.- ini* cien mmv onlku lor iIk- would- h a .| «iih u. „ . 

ci.illy i he long ihum from remoter be novelist to sell his w oiUltan iher tf lent fatk h^ , '* , ^Jimii J , i WtiJ 

l.mgii.ijjLV which no oniimiL'ivia! .ire .il present. merrily presses principle i* 'V 1 ' nin, «l> 

piihlkhvi ouuhl I It inf. oi handling. represent ,m on I lei ol;i Jilleieni kind, say i hn \ n ° , «iir.jfe 

I'MiUT.i,) piv.w, ,,, „p h „, lllld , llr , ly K . , virt|lin „ hy 

" ,n " n * ■ m ‘ l " ""’"s'" r " r ™»V mpiiani iiuvolisl, H. when i, '* k 

Imiil' hefttre lu ,|,al their i.inmiwripi, l, ;l .l nuke hi,,, w.,„.w e tw ° ; 

tiny „ l hen, .Ini ... liul wrier., I no# g „„ 0 ;l plih |i,hei wh„ h.„ e.,ll „ n„in« * *. 1 *<«• 

l**! 1 ' ■ I,ul m " ""Iv P"Ury i„ he hnuilil h) ,he eommer- lype „f neve T lb *« 

hr .letnlennes e.mhve wilhm Ihe eial in, per., live.,. ,„ul .... ere„.e l„r clille-renl fr„,„ ,u. to l»i 

pie,., e.ilehmein area: Ihe DM, ,,, I rejeeline rmrk will, Ihe i„„ir.,iii V l.' llel p.ihliZa rh 

l , n,,v„", P,e,, ahnee all m llm iu<ll:mt .„ t * any prnfe' ^, “f 1 "* 

e,„"l"y. ■ere, al nniveiMty p,e„e, in hlll wiN IICWr 

Ihe I line, I Male, an, I eren, Mr. mereial pnhlMiei „„„i. „| e.„,„e safeuirtr.! . " h ’' tm rV 

i raw I her records on nmihci page, try i„ separate a hunk's literary him' m 'JJ 1 re *"'«<n« 

une or two in the ( ommomvcalih [s qualities front its prospeeisas a emu- '. 1 ,Sill;ih,c bl '"L 

here any iea.011 ivlii ihesf presses ninthly, a poim elearly hill humanely i 1 ' s **7. 0X, . ruv * , §Jni bur ! 
ihmiiil mu go on to publish novels ? made in a honk piihl’islu-d unlay by lhoivloil ‘- that 

*oclry may be thought <hv snnw in riirisioplier IX-rnVk. a svaned'hui !' '"' slK ' ,,L '‘ uk ’niir pufc, 

ie mine Itleia ■ y '* and to have an. still h,.„y.,nl publislie.s .emlei: in I ore si s '",' d vV , ^ J' 

.xira degree of gratity huili into it Header, Report il‘»2pp. tiollamv. to those of pilots^ 

ihkh makes n a more decorous 35s. I. Mr. DernYk s janniy chapters ready in exisiene^ n 

mhhy fo, an academic publisher. But of counsel lo inexperienced novelists could m ike i. !** 

ttis is hardly Ihe point; what counts may well he intended in east* the so ik.- .,.1 ' nr . |fte ' 11 
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Creative 

publishing 

lit his -it tide mi "The Idea of the 


shy presses to publish, if not native may seem irre's n,! ii si hi.' 'i 1 he" !! ' ‘l’ “ j! ,Hlbl hl ' L ' n h, “ u * il,l 1,11 h > dl the David and practise j 

n)aj stun irresponsible to be propos- harm winy e.te, mule, s lie ntiN luu- ami cominciiiii scale. 


m ^ J- ^ old positivisi die.int of removing nil- Ihai people were uiged to tolel 

1 . 1 iTTl 111 Ptl T Q 1T\ 7 V frum hum;,n llk ‘- I hy whole I, Si. nj candidate l[ 

I I II I Vy I I I I \f * * * liibtued a photograph of bivdfll 

T Sonic people say that ihe iesigu.it ion "amis leclenis ei elcdeotv",i 

^ J) 1 the (ienetal moans i|r< emi 0 f aimi I ici candidate, urging the das 

•* ,n which ease to u-f all fa ke dialogue And pfli 

*' natural to womlei what wilt cipalion. promised to turn ■ 

The i rad it ion al critics of the so-called mail govern directlv wiil.m.i im .. ,VaMU . c ‘ ,f l . ,,:| l inteicsting espeii- "pseudo contite w 

bciiiii'iouriil sciences are reactionaries meiliaries lltroimh snt ill eiomv «!u.u n ;il,li;| l» J,, i«i" 'lint has been lelounMe “ into a "cwnitf difi 

who doubt that human actions can as town nieelimK or vvlirU-k" • ! n w. k !- nii i 1;i,v .. Ute Hthliolhcipic rcvolutionnaire ". Kill abstention 

be reduced In scientific laws. Anew millees ■illhom>h k ;• i ' - Ll 1 ‘ ^ !| tu»naie. " l.es evriiernenis ” ol higlici Ilian in most EreiKlt ekt» 

i,n<| dulknge is now ^ ^ rSiSl ^ i'' 1 ''?v. .'.ul J,,".- »no 111: , rlK | i„ l.i In.,** »ho , 

issued by u celebrated linguist. Pro- society reuuires ivnlaJi'ite l|, ‘ ? B,bho » Nalion.ilv by a iimu-d lo icgistei tlieiwelwvan 

fe-vatr Noam ( hornskv. of il«> wim .w * l } 1,16 V I 1 ,|I -. ,,,MI Kentleinan haranmiine the Rea.lim. lois onlv ’. 7 S.S did » 




. -■ - o— M-.iw.w uii me asMiiup- t as .s .ire geiieially disposed lo . •• - * 

t!pn that human beings have unique :i&lL ‘ e rflilt l, tere arc imilomiiiies 1,11,1 ■ ■ cfteuis. and dim diis 

creaUvc powers -and .therefore learn lin deHynig the diverse " surfiice ' S UlLec - r / h ‘ ,Llld ‘■‘Kvted by 
a language, not by induction or con- ■dnieliircs ” on which thev have !' s ‘ rile . V on,mitk 'e has twelve 

ditto rung as the. behaviourist psy- ccntrated alihouslt tliev an* n.-u ii lin'r^n^’ l!i P ,iM * c “P eleven 
chologisLs and positivist philosophers convinVi tk » A V • C n ° d l !l c enl c;,lc « l5 > k s. meludin L . ihe 
have said, but bv imposing on tffeir .. d ^ 1 Choms ^ys work on ddlerent grades of univeisity teacher 
experience certain innate ;/!<>»« u:.. generative gru miliar" nn.i “Hmh an d research worker. i.»..-..-.iki. 


T'.y, _ ,r 


:^}!f*jt-i 
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Wild Africa's nrtd f,li 

Silent Call Z 

DEREK TOWNSEND ^ ^ l„ way 1. nu* ^ 

Here, tiller months ol travel and ( 1 . ,, ' oll, \ '»* I,K ’ e '^venck produe- chtuuy; for a university press ; .s ha 
rescaivh. is the Jcitcst conlrilitition the mn "“- ^vcral of mir eontrihuims ,o this the 

to lie authors highly successful 1,1,1 «h^ g«rm ol a >pecial number stress, it is a duty. uiv 

Qlicx series u perceptive mid m the vision ot scho- There is a case, then, for univer- novels 

srs ,i^:s « n h s i r. irv n h r bm r- 

^..r— SSSS-rS sT 

The Opaque S 

fSSSU Err rK = s*S=S 55 = 

Here is , n *ar*ln* co,nn Kn[1 ,ry rhy'pre,^' Z in ■ 

on vvhm s right and wrong with may seem irresponsible to he propos- liar 

Britain. 1 lie author has conducted 
a penetrating inquiry into the 
opinions of fifty young men and 

ofE iheirs UJIIKfl GTI T ‘A r V ceri; 

The Civil Service The traditional critics of the so-called mm uovon. >■ •„ ,Va 

in Commonwealth- KSsr;;: S , 1 m 

Africa . ,r 

V--— e 

tbrou 8 |1 1,16 P^l independence worlds or all worlds is pronfi ed by dc"s *" h ° ,MSs huW *}*'' 

lraijs.no., to the contcmporury h« own rheory that establishes ihe , . . 1 «.•' 

African Situation. science of linguistics on the assume- ■ M1su|,,ts are U*-‘i' L ' rally disposed to 

j CIot(i A0<,, Paper. 26s. human beings have unique a ® ,c ® ,bat ll^re arc uniformities 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmm » r T?n V€ p ^ r ' L 3nd ' the r<>for e ie arn ^nderi y h, g the diverse -irihut S 
\ T . , . a language, not by induction or con- ■‘iruelurcs " on which they have con- S 

New titles in the SSSSK. l ' cn,r - "“i ,llhou * are n01 

Historical have - m<i ' bul by ill1 P os f n 8 on^eir ^ Ch °ntskys work on d | l>01 

. experience certain innate ideas. His S cileum '5 grammar’' and "deep ,,,ld 

iVOhlCItl C • hnguLstics thus brings comfort to all S|t J" uc,lll ira cs refines positivist philoso- lL ’! 11 

« A * ' - . ' those who have denied that men /re Bllt opponents of posi- f n< ! 

Studies and jnpul-oiitput machine* or conditioned rt evc J* crilical of ‘he | l ’ ! i ,c 

n <W „ ' d °8 s - At the same time, it offers an ,m i k h Chomsky has made between n' u ‘ 

Documents Scrip? • a f^ natlv ^ to soci:t! «iemists who. V h 0n '" S P hl OM, Phy anil science. 

series* while aspiring to a scientific theory T h^ Aspect lhat, his polemics not-/ ■ r , Th, 

■ ■ — T of h * inil, n behaviour, have not felt Wllhs “ , r din 8- his theory of human 

D Ll fomfortnblc with the behaviourist “ a ‘ llf ^ k very different from that of p r ,£ 

Agrarian Problems h , Dry - Tr a^»lunal philosophy is not !“ Philo^phcm he cites, whose be- , Pf ^ 

In ^ywonciled to the science of man jef in the rational capacities of man '™ l 

in the Sixteenth but “ <,dei l l .° '‘^pedigree asChomskv as pa ^ 1 {,f . a lar K cr inception of a 

/'-j.i.. . ^ A nia . kcs< H P“ in ‘ id his debt to Descartes . ral l l . 0^ll . , '"‘iverse, Chomsky’s only ^ n<il 

Century and After JJSL .£ ber ^venteemh-cemury bv TnnL? " wh:U precisely he means pr .T 

ERIC KERRI DGE HSihn!S^‘ M Wcl1 as lo Kuot - and 5Xd2?2 i ,dCHS ‘ ,hiiI lh 7 arc 10 ^ d 

p- , Humboldt. understood as a system or fixed j ules 

S nlT£° rt0n »!' h00k ' irT ,he !u ‘ nds Chomsky has become . important H? lncom P filible with crea- 
reverse, ™^Ptcd opinfon. ln R;u wau , S2^ ' ' 

English Rural •• ... 

cnglisn KUral i He condenma the war in tor the hcha^TuriS 

Snrip^V iTOrt IlCA yioln^m, against svhlch^ ^he has been achinCk man, not a Curlcsian man •• 

society UUU-ljjO campmgnmg Indefatigably, as ju S , but a talking ant-niin. ■ * ncs,,ln man 

Thq. Womjn ; : 

Movement ; . : i*rt inforinau^u^ett:'- arau - cd ■■ 

WILLIAM O'NEILL •; n ig, because, a-s. human heihgs come many -' ovc ?- ■ 1 

Traws the .development of the apparatus. Vo teacW^propeff^ Shi- ,* . 

i^EnWnT ym ^o , Engli?h n ^s h Vert'S 

the story will be unfamiliar and to J™- ,n . s,ei » d of praising the uSe'o'f does miTSewklut f I? * ,hal lle 
Americans the comparison between fit? T rn B ‘- vcrni ?? en ‘ aB Social scien- of human m? |he capacil y - . 

ihe movements .^>ve 

’ -••• ttwh p apt tU ! he ^“bijratc etwaj-timcntol Hpparq- pj|cated amf^hikS ll | Uin '/^Joo 'ciHb- • 


l.iiigii.ijivN which no commcivial 
puh!i%hei could ill ink oi handling. 

Himcrdiy presses were iuu sc: up 
In pifhlr-.li cicamo wriling and ii 
j*ecuh toliuu- been a long lime before 


prcN-.'s c.ilchmcnt .ireu: the Oxford 
HimviMiv Pichn .iliovc all ill lliis 
ctHMiiiy. ■vvcml university presses in 
flic l 'ililed Slates and cxeil, as Mr. 
( i'o wilier records mi uioiIkt page, 
one or two in ihe ( omiuomvcalih Is 
there ally ica.on ivlii rlu-e presses 
shun Id not go oil to publish novels ? 
Poetry may be thought 'l>v some to 
be mine " blciaiy " and to have an 
extra degree of gratify huili inlo ii 


| K.a«ini hil , r - hill 
i cm lads; hut is ir ' n ''' : 
principle , 0 

■' *■■■"* '» ™.v n™, 1 

's;^ „f „„«! K lilcl U* «j 


. — i^nuu iuiA . 

safcguaril aguins, rccon,n, en4 ; 
h,n * 'UKahihlc book. 

h ls cMMv.ii.jni bur ' 

ht, iv. the re foie, lh . lt 
iiltruisiic academic Du i,: 

!";*>■ ‘lay look V 

mlcrcsis ol novelists as ifo, 

1,1 l, f P‘>cls. Amt there 







E i&H-Hia 5=^“ SsS 

which ih, ( umhrIJfe Universily ? f "" T^‘ "•;>? «^1 Iv m,c,ukHl ,1 k- lhe lTOIi ™ r 

,.n« hromhl „ul Ihiw nowsf "/ h ' F „ "level t,,"il g „ r ,d f.llmv prk;Ik» ..r l„, . ;1 |li„ s . cran 1o Al ™ 

by ,lis a ,„\m K ilicm wort, „C his- l'* 1 , ! |,,lhll ' h,:, > l " 10 msur,- his livclili.,.,1 hy whfre vi,;ii„ c ,~y . J*; 

Inrv. ll nnv he ,h.„ Ihe Pres, bul c 0,n p,,l., , , , t I," Ihe ,l,,„ ivjL-ipl, lip,,, Ihe inpnl „f niiiiiii,cripl,. iThine empl.iyed U, n..m I 
alrundy f.uc’en il, way to mask Ihe ] , P l ' ''" r ; ! ' t.'mnrertial pub- who ilre.i.fy know l,„w i„ p,„ „„ v d ei.llow fcli..i K 2 
. Im| of ,lK,e nuvyrick od . S lv ’? y f ' on""? '"° k ' IT"" hnvc wish ,o „y. nigh, dup, VS 

i mmm wmm mm 


INOAM CHOMSKY 


„ t jWf'Ar is KiviiV d.\ John Lockv i.riiin s in ihe t'nhrrsiiv oj 
'ad lhe Slirnrnitin Mrnhninl Lecinn's ill f -niver.siiy ( oitege Loiulmi. 
,'.frn ixorpud Irani die Inst oj the John Ijieke Leriure . » giivti on 
April 29. 

\ 


press io hand then it could kij 
this early surgery as ,m cxicu 
Us own editorial attentions, ^ 
that niamiscripis were .stibmiiBJ 

Enevilahly. hi, !g „f ., p hill ,. « f pnAo™! pM 

r r m v ? h “'* -it:" :s,i 

b u h pub. ,| K . „„, ds 

ml r',TT '•■™l lirm. kHea, 

l„«.m, ill. ,I,,ih.,i,I„:,| I „i, o( , hr »hidi I llcy iniuhl oriri „n klM.; 
novcl-foini. Mr. I K*i lick's own mis- fishing. If they ever do. let m!r< 
picimi of cxperimem.ilisni has no they follow die advice giitnMI 
doubt been hi, night on hy .ill ihe David and practise it on 2 


Some people say that lhe lesigu.itinn 
of Ihe (iciieml humus ihe end of 
. Participation ", In which vase ii 
natural to won, lei what will 


rcvolutionnaire ". Hut .tbsienlionn! 
Iiii'bci Mian in most rreiidi eKliW 
(li 1 lie ItMHW readers who »n 
inxiled l,« legislei tlieiwclvcsald* 
tois. only 2.75.S actually did so i»i 

onlv 1 .5*15 1 lien vniai. 'Pic hi|W 
iniinhci of voles went to Simoiei 
Iteaiivoii. who got .5.W and hf» 
the caicgoiv ** lion lines dc totfB, 1 


.oways nave very good relations with the caicgoiv " In mimes dc JOT 
the adininisirntion. However, it wns whilsi Raymond Picard, with 
ueeuted I o create it ( omilif C.oiimiI- votes, will renieseilt ihe profer- 

IllLl ues I a^'l^lliw Mi.l »!. . .1. . .■ . 


tutif des lecterns, and that ibis 
ci muni; lee should be elected hv 


I11 fact il Was lhe Jld pw® 
by tile leaders’ ■issocialii'n whKfl 
xiclorjous pi all but two oflhft 
gories 1 including the L' ri , 1 l™ 
These Candida ics have P lon J jja 
work for reforms, many of W 
.lie easily foreseeable, such 
tension of opening hours dm^ 
crease of reading-room sP**. 
the [ong-lcnn they aw nimniy 
cerned with the catalogue. 
the elections, they made , 
lion on the oflen-<li«MsM fgu 
build in, 1 .-mil el V HCW 


k,.i 1 , 7 . V. or man 

bul oddet! to its pedigree asChomskv 
nuk&s a point of his debt to Descartes 


Ubnai res 

Pcventeenth-ccntury u„ :„_ 7" y^i^iy ne ineaas 

lalionalius, us well as to Kunt, and by . ,nnaIe ,dc,ls - lh -d Ihey are to be 
Humboldt, understood as a system orllxed lules 

Chomsky has become- iraDortnnr SSI? ^ Jn««np*li b le with er ca - 


n ui man am* fa. ,u • 1 wb" contest- periphery. At all eveno. » 

v f - a largcr inception of a lhc,r places). These mteresting lo see howsucces^S 

■s SSl Un L Ve r ie ; Chomsky's only aliow > ,d lo distribute will be tn what they have & 

indication of what precisely he inenn-s pro f d k jnt, -‘ md an attempt was "celtc ueuxre dc t^e\m * “ 

I SL'"""' , klc, “- 'I 1 ' 1 lh 7 >o establish li,„ of lw 5vc-. o ,cn a "hd " ' 

^^^^ysteuio/llxediulcs, . . 


f From our bdcklht 

We slili iiavp in print Songs of Twt? Savoyards, 
‘891, by W, S. GilWrt and A. Sullivan, 21s. 
fOn. looking in ouriircliivrs we were deliglit ed 
to. lintl a letter from Gilbert, in negotiating ; 
the royalty agreement, saying: M I .im content 
lo, take 1 /<».: ,xs bdore,' provided that Sir 1 
bu livan is not p a j ( j at a higher rare than this.*: I 
If he is, then : I must be paid at the rate- at -J 
which he is paid.” The Idler is dM 
1 o May; t 891. 


/U.LEN &c UNWIN 


tus that bus harboured fjuch experts 
and ^Uicd them to 1 disseminate’ false! 
hoods that xyould gain support 7 e -‘ 

* ‘ Id 


my, simple formula.! 
thoinsky\versioiidf 


■ ' V • ' , \ I Ifc^ninn nl 1 ha, l ai,r «ma l y, ani- 

ROUTLCpqE & KEGAN PAW » EJ^Kg-J 


kctures. 1 want to discuss 
{ Kchnkal questions internal 
specific theory of language 
b that 1 will sketch. 

I .could also like to sug- 
itui this rather technical 
« potentially of more 
interest, dial by studying it, 
ibipeio learn some important 
itwut the nature of human in- 
x-iikI the products of human 
jawe. This investigation inay 
« us some of the specific 
hms that enable Us to acquire 
djt from experience, specific 
ieiy that provide a certain 
it and organi/alion, ami no 
certain limits and constraints 
oisn knowledge and systems ol 
.. I think that this work suggests 
fupt of man that is rather 
lilt, in inu resting respects, I rom 
dut have been implicit in much 
/niliinking about these matters, 
tin mind, then, .1 large c’liter- 
pf which only a small part can 
pwd out with a satisfactory 
b[ clarity and precision. Still, 
fcl it is useful to coiisidu this 
piugainst the background ol 
lmi?fii ultimately be achieved, 
^udy of language, as I will 
Mering ii here, can Iv re- 
N » i part of human p-«ycho- 
jhfornisii part of the gcncial 
« human cognitive structures. 
«y relate to hehnvioui. aiul 
«y are acquired. ‘I his point ' 
""not .it all elm racleii stic of 

I of language in ihe modern 
v 9 ■' psychologism ” has 
•ti sligiiiiui/ed as one of the 
f^&insins, a danger that liu- 
« wu pi || lUK |y -| void. No 
i^can avoid this sin, and still 
jH’ful warty. Bui I do not 
■iMceoftheinjiiiiciioji. Bydis- 
“I it. we can consider ably 
‘j our understanding of lun- 
* n a arrive at interesting con- 
•Jhr^rd to human intel- 
“d ihe innate si ruci u res of 
perpiii us to act iis free 
Jrfta'ngs, inuleierniined. 
C^bijixtieally, by stimulus 
. Aj[? Ia ‘ ‘besame lime funcs 
L, . a certain system of 
that arc in part 
j J intelligence, and in part 
,mmu ‘able framework 
’Bh such products of intelli- 
£ ^fueled. These notions 
, ,;^ c - l will try lo give 

*&En. ferM ‘ n the c,wrse 

c 1 8 °°d' point of departure 
^^iPHrison of human 
*r 01 systems often 
w analogous to ii. There 

& i« ,r aillou m of confusion 

£■ cit « a iw-vm 

rcfni 0n u We,,s ba * l, nder- 
* W lhe ,hesis lbal “ ‘be 
"flthn ■ tu ‘ on i ; tk'n and 

tn6u, « to me), he argues 
P^innbly a hriiie| 

S ^ mcorporating 

1 ft »nSn a h d -‘ ‘ ' to ,inish ‘ ,l « 
naton ’ nH H"*- equally with 
fivo'* * hnite, will have a 

Hi 4 finitude 

l ? i whSE?M ty ., of man ma > 

d,HU the capa- 
wi]| & ?fr bn,tc : but l,,e 

n,a Bniiiuip Ji j CnCe between 

; 5 f nd anothur ' 

New York • Si(l,,e > 
‘'"^tru^k U IVCr “ ly ' ,%9,: 
Mi ^n can ai ri Uromatu ’ itni ‘ 


1C' Hu,. - 1 iirM" 

suppose that 


attributes to me. and second, 10 main- 
tain ihai “lhe capacity of man may 
be ever so much greater than Ihe 
capacity of automaton or of brute", 
where capacity is measured in num- 
erical terms, in terms of range of 
possible responses. In fact, suppose 
that we abstract away from " part 
two", the limitation imposed by 
finiicncss of life or shun ness of 
breath. This abstraction is surely 
legitimate and enlightening ; it en- 
ables us in study the inherent cap- 
acity. ihe “ generalise capacity of 
the mechanisms underlying behav- 
iour in the ease of automaton, animal 
or man. If we do not entry out this 
abstraction, then Wells is surely in-' 
correct in his claim that human cap- 
acity is greater in scope ilian that of 
animal or automaton. Rm if we make 
Ihe abstraction, then he is wrong for 
more interesting reasons. h was 
obvious oven to the I'anesjans dial 

because 1 here may he .111 in 11 11 me ruble 
variety in ibe impressions made hy die 
objects upon die sense, there may also 
Iv an iu numerable variety in die deter- 
mination of the Spirits to llow into the 
Muscles, and hycoiiseq nonce. :i 11 inliiiilc 
x.iriely in (lie Moiions of Animals. 

■ l-ranyois Hayle, Inn 1 )!. 

In shoit. >iii animal can opeulc on 
the principle of die .speedometer-— 
producing a potentially infinite, in 
fact in principle ctniliniiniis. set of 
signals as output in response in a 
continuous range of stimuli -the 
signalling system can lu- infinite, in 
fact continuous, in the only sense in 
which any physical signalling 
system cun lie regarded ns 
continuous. ’t lie range of be- 
haviour is dins in principle 
greater than that of human language 

which is a disci ete system not by 
a difference of degree, hilt by it dif- 
ference of kind. 

l-xamples can easily he found. 
Consider a case described by W. H. 
Thorpe : a bird song in which the 
rale of fluctuation between high and 
low pitch signals the intensity with 
which ten i lory will he defended. 
This is in principle a continuous 
system. Its scope is therefore greater 
in kind, not degree, than that of 
discrete human language. This sig- 
nalling system differs Horn human 
language not only in that il is far 
greater - - not numerically more 
limited — in scope, bul also, more 
importantly, in that it i* directly 
associated to a non-linguist ie dimen- 
sion; it is. in short, a signalling 
system, like a speedometer, and 
not a language in the human 
sense, a system that is available for 
free expression of thought precisely 
because it is noL under direct stimulus 
control, and does nut signal" points^ 
on non-linguiNtre " dimensions . 
This fact poxes inteicsting problems 
for inquiiy ; the Cariesiaiis look it as 
one demonstration that man escapes 
the inherent limits of mechanical 
explanation, as they understood the 
latter notion. Whatever the explana- 
tion and analysis may be. the point is 
that human language differs quali- 
tatively in this respect front animal 
signalling systems, not in that its 
scope is numerically greater in finite 
magnitude, Wells erroneously 
believes, nor In that it, is inhpite as 
compared to the finiieiie»s of anur^l 
behaviour, in accordance with the 
quite ridiculous view that he attempts 
to refute, but rather in that it Is tn 
principle an infinite discrete system 
rather than a continuous system or 
a strictly finite system of signals and 
lhat it i5 related to stimuli not by the 
mechanism of stimulus 1 , control, 
but by the much nioie obscure rela- 
tion of appropriateness. 

Wheu we consider automata, the 
• mM!«r Atilli mote c led t. v. Tfie teTS- 


■fl uiihIcI the wiitii” iiilc.-. a ml principle', 

/>, 111 , .” ,,rL ' ‘kwply. 'hat lie h.is lakcn 

b I I g hJm dll ii civ the wrong approach n> umlci- 

, R 1 ft , slanding the dciice. My belie I that 

yagk the llieoiy nl mind i% best cmiceiicil 

in 1 hew terms is gnunnlcd in two 
sorts nl conritleialiniis I i 1 si. its 
success in explaining a xaricly of 

. phciinnicna. Second. 1 lie difficulty of 

[TT | ^ rv coil struct ing a loheieni alicrnalixc. 

1 9 So I will discuss lhe Hi si kind s»l grounds 

W , R Js LL in snhseqiieiil Iconics. I .cl me turn 

T briefly fii 1 lu- -ccmul. 

On llie surface, ifie behaviourist 
aceminl of language use proposed 
by many philosophers, psychologies, 
ami linguists, appeals to he ,1 genuine 
alternative approach. However, the 
behaviourist alternative, as actually 
gcneiutive capacity of icsiiicied in- formulated, contains .0 main escape - 
finite .iiituni.il. 1. .uul there li,i> been hatches ihai ii uliiniaiely has no cm- 
much cll'orl so far inconclusive- -to piricul eonieni whatsoever, so fai as 
place human languages in a reason- I cun sec. The matter is worth a few 
able hierarchy of leshiclej inlimic moments' discussion, since ihe Jewel - 
automat ;i. in terms of generative opnienl of the belt avion ml approach 
capacity. Wells's formulation, then, in psychology and the social sciences 


complelely niiscnnceives ihe issue. 
There is, in fact, an in I e rest i lie 


has been heralded as a nvajoi break- 
through. My personal opininn is 


issue. Every .111i1n.1l communication ralbcr d 'fi crci1 ‘- ‘ think that slespite 

A , real achievements, it lias iiirncd into 
■.yslem dial knnwn i.penlL 1 . nn line ilvlcllra , lal , nd , a | ; , lllily . 

of two principles, either 1 lie principle However this may be in general, the 
of the speedometer, as described a behaviourist posi lion wiih icgard lo 
niomciu ago, or else a principle uf language collapses when Ihe i*Mic is 
strict linilencss; that Is, ihe system pressed. 

consists of a linile number of signals, 1 think thiil Quine’s recent writings 
each produced under .1 fixed range of are quite informative in this regard, 
stimulus conditions. Human gestural Quine has been the leading and 
systems are not well understood, bill certainly the clearest exponent of a 
it is reasonable to suppose that they behaviourist position xviih regard to 
loo observe these limitations. Human human language, its use and ncquisi- 


language, however. 


entirely lion. He has frequently indicated that 


different. A person who knows he sees himself as developing a view 
a language has mastered a rather like B. F. Skinner's. The latter 
set of rules and principles that proposition, incidentally, seems to me 
determine an infinite, discrete set without content. Skinner, so far as 1 
of sentences, each of which has a can see. lias no position ;il all xviih 
fixed form and a fixed meaning or regard lo human language. He has 
meaning-potential. Even at the lowest music a variety of terminological pro- 
levels of intelligence, the cha racier- posals; in particular he insists that 
islie use of this knowledge is Tree and the words “ stimulus", ” icsponsc ", 
creative in the sense just described, " reinforcement ”, and several neo- 
and in that one can instantaneously logisnis he used in describing lan- 
interpret an indefinitely large range guuge use. but he proceeds 'in deprive 
of utterances, with no feeling of 1111- Ihcsc terms of any content. For 
familiarity or strangeness —and. of example, his notion of “ reinforcing 
course, no possibility of "introspect- stimulus” includes as a special ease 


course, no possibility of " introspect- 
ing" into the pi oecsses by which the 


stimuli that do mu impinge on the 


interpretation of these utterances, or organism at all. but are merely hoped 
the free and creative use of language, for or imagined. Quine, ton, uses the 
takes place. If this is correct, then term ’’ reinforcement ” in a purely 
it is quite pointless to speculate about ritual fashion. Thus he suggests that 
the " evolution " of human language in the ease of language learning, 
from Hiiiiiiuieoinminiiealion systems, [lie child's reinforcement is the 
ll is an interesting question whether “ corroborative usage" of the 
properties .»f human language arc speech community. Anyone would 
shared by other cognitive systems. Hgrce that corroborative usage, that 
But no dogmatic j.ssiiinpi inns are iu is data, is lequired in language learn. 


order- -that much >ccnis clear. 


ing. Quine in fact insists that, his 


cannot, of course, observe il directly, 


.... . .. , „ in j.u ,i, ril behaviourism is virtimlly empty. In 

The *1 ..fnik- .,ikI pn.u,plc^lh,,l hjs ]1]m| rew|)l (li?L . 1|ssion , his 

determine the nor null use or langu- n inller (Hook. «L, up. eit.) he rejects 
age I will refei to as the " genera- ih« restriction of '* behaviourism " to 
live grammar", or simply the the theory of conditioning, and says 
•‘grammar" of the language. The this: "When I dismiss a definition 
linguist is concerned to construct jf behaviourism that limits it to enn- 
a theory of the grammar of the droned response am f simply ex- 


and cun only attempt lo construct a gening au criteria m observation 
theory of the speaker-heaicr's grain- terfflS il ^onjei. lures, he says, 

mar, making use of whatever evid- P‘ u ^‘ eventual y be made sense of 

ets 1 ™ Thii c ™ot srLSt.: 

™ uld cover al1 

.... ■ 1 . ■ 1 . , . Quine states explicitly that con- 

What is postulated is that ‘o.knov c i[ t | on | ne j s Insiilllcieht to explain lan- 
a language h to have a certain ngn- gu^iearniog ”. In his Word and 
lal constitution which 11* ehaiaaunziHl Q{ ^ t (19fl0) Q ujne sfa[es that a 

by the linguist s ‘beoiy. i « theory, in particular a language, can 
nothing mystical about ‘fits app a . be characterized ax " U' fabric of-seo- 
contrary lo «*>!. R ,ei,ces variously associated to one 
heved. It J 5 precisely J PP. . another an<| to non-verbal stimuli by 

that would. ^ w in, o (ite mechanism of conditioned res- 

01 ejginecr wjin 1 fc wffh-a * 0n ^ f o( ft thi defini . 

black box that behaves in a certain » . r 


— ui 'T ..i.,,. ,u a nfiiictral dc a laoi'ic oi wnicncca ana sumuu 

unab e to investigate ^ the physica ia|cd by the mechanism of con- 

structure of the device, he will not .. . . re .„ nn . e 

hesitate to ascribe to it a cerium ditwned response. . 

structure, ccnain .components with The problem already a rosp in 
specified interactions, perhaps a -and Object. Here he specified three 
certain .system of internally repre- mechanisms by which sentences can 
sented rules and principles, if tfiis be learned . three Tncchamsms for 
turns out to be Ihe most successful language-learning. The first method 
theoretical approach. ‘ Tlierc is no is asSociatiOrt of sentcnces wi^ sen- 
reason to adopt some- different stand- tences : the second association of sen- 
ooint when the object under investi- tences with 5‘»niul», These two 
gallon Ls Ute human being. methods would, it is true, lead to a 

' In the case ol the black bov. the fabric of associated sentences and 
scientist may be mistaken in atlribul- Stimuli. But than h i ‘bird method 
£ to it an abstract grammar as its that is left rather obscure in Word 
internal structure. He may be wrong and Object, namely, learning of sen- 
in postulating that a specific set of tenets by whal he:. cnlls n analogic 
rules and principles has been internal, synthesis , . ■ J quote in full his dis- 


His Dream, 

His Rest 

Tliis x'lxlmiif- riiiil.jiuir-s :iimI vhiii'IiiiIhi 
.M r lU-riynuui'B majur piii-m-xi’qiif-iii’o 
77i<* Do-inn Sanaa, wliirh In'KUli with 
77 ihvnrn Siuipn. li Ims hm*n givfii I hi* 
Rational Bonk Award fur !'*«t*uy in thi- 
Uniii'il Sruiitf. "Hi- lias nwi* wrilti-n 
fipi 1 nr limn ifiin ... 1 In* li-vi-l nt i*x«-i-llMu e 
is iiiiiiniiiiiii'd to ;m i-xiraonliiiHry 
•li*BiTt , ."-A. Ah.fiics, The Obrfnvr. 60/- 

Nor Any 
Country 

by Gutth St Omer 

Tin* luk'Nt- nnvpf by Mia mil lu it nf 
A Room nn the Hill unit Similes tif Grey, 
"Tlip story of its I loro’s return from 
UiigUnd in his WrsL Inilinn hunn* . . , 

Mr St Oiuit ludiiovos hiuiw* line' 
di'Horiptix’i* pd.-eu.goa, noiably a Huy's 
drivp through t in* oxotic snd lush 
count ryside, and kin •.■iioIih'hh nf 
oxprr -rtsion nnplmHirti's Hip xvi-ight of 1 fir 
oonlPiil."- John Whit ely, Sunday Tunes. 

21 /- 

Intangibles 

Inc. 

by Brian W. Alriiss 

A I’ullnetiun of fix r o no volt hr; 

Neanderthal Planet, Randy's Syndrome, 
Send Her Victorious, fiitaiwiblea fur., 
und Since the Assassination. A recent 
poll to discover Bri tilin'* most popular 
SF author, cnndiinl.pd hy the British 
Sciciiec Pi >■ Lion AjwnrlitUoii, gave 
Mr AJdlw llw lend by h rieiir.-uinjiirily. 

26 /- 

Forty Years On 

by Alan Bennett 

The complcLe text of Mr Bunnell' e 
couiady review, which Install playing nt 
t ho Aiwllo Theatre with John Gielgud 
in llm lead. 22/- 

Thomas Gage 
in Spanish 
America / 

by Norman Newton 

Gage wan a 17 ih century Dominican friar 
who travelled to what the KngHahmrn of 
Ids day regarded as terra incognita - 
Spanish Mexico and Central America. 

The narrative of his extraordinary 
adventures, published iu 1648, Imn 
remained the best description of the area 
at tho height of Its baroque opulence. 

In tho “Great Travollers’ ' Heries. 

With 12 platcq ami 2 mupa. 20/- 

\ 

Best Country 
Stories 

edited by Ruth Tomalin 

An anthology of great charm, which has 
beoo planned to give an idea of country 
life over tlia past hundred years. An well 
as imaginative writing, it quolea from 
memoir aj id report, and ll will have a 
widh appeal.. 26/- 

The Lighting 
Of Buildings 

by R.-G. Hopkuvspn J .. 
and J. D. Kay 

A professional in onogTaph for architects 
and engineers which treats the pri nclplea 
of day lighting and artificla I lighting, and 
J their integration Into a single design 
entity. Illustrated with 67 plates, end 
21 figures and diagrams. 65/- 
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In \ i i ll ik i>| .iii.iltipic v I lav fni; been 

•hiix.li> <. i hi ill Hom'd (o (lie itp|ii'n|>i i:ik- 
ii-u' ill l in>l (or "'1 hi-. re my foot "i 

■' m'iuciilv. anil " I laud " likewise, a ml 
“ M> hurt-." a% a whole, llic eliilil 
""■jlH vonvuiv.ililj n Her *■ My hand 
Inure' on an appropriaie occasion. 
Ilionjih hii.i idrtl In previous experience 
w i r 1 1 ili.u at. dial senicncc. 

In l.iniiic's terminology. ihc sen- 
If rice '• im liand hurl*" mighl he 
le.inii hy Ihis method, the method 
of .1 it a logic synthesis. Clearly, this is 
a cmi.ure use of the word '* learn- 
ing ". I'm liny ilia! aside, however, 
consider the cunsequ cnees for his 
theory of languautf. ..Snppo.se dial 
l he sentence "My hand hurts” is 
"learni" in Ihis manner, anti eon- 
ritlct now (he assumption lime ; L lan- 
guage is a fabric of sentences asso- 
ciated by Ihc mechanism or condi- 
tioned response. Then the sentence 
" M\ hand hurls" in (he given ex- 
ample is associated in the complex 
containing " foul ", “ My foot hurls ", 
and "hand" hy Ihc median ism of 
conditioned response. To say this 
would he to deprive Ihc notion 
"conditioned response " of its strict 
meaning, or anything resembling this 
meaning. ’I he responses and .stimuli 
entering into the re la lion ship of 
’■ conditioning " need nut even appeal 
together. Of cutii.sc, until the notion 
"analogic synthesis " is given con- 
tciit. the theory is vacuous. 

In li'niil i intf Object Quine iut to- 
ri need the notion uf an innate quality 
space with a distance measure, to ex- 
plain induction. Me holds the “ deni- 1 
Jviis of the quality spaces ” to be ] 
“ slim ula lions, any and all. with no [ 
prior imposition of dimensions ". No [ 
further conditions are given. The r 
coneept is therefore quite vacuous, n 
There is, foi examplc.no objection to s 
a quality space with a dimensional b 
structure so abstract that any two tl 
neniences of English are “closer’ 1 " 
than a sentence of English and a sen- it 
fence of any other langnagc. so that n 
a person innately endowed with this " 
quality space could learn all of Eng- P 
Ihli. by induction, from a present a- a 
lion of a single sentence. He couid. ° 
that is, generalize properly from such 41 
* presentation to full knowledge of 


all sciitcih.es of English with tile .situ- I think, (lie ditliciillv of conceiving a 
a tin ns in which they me appropriate, inherent alternative. 

’Ihc concept "quality space" is So fni I have said nothing of 
not entire}} vacuous, ho we vci. Thus “ knowledge of language', I think 


Oiiiiie insjsk tli at the quality space 


that it would be quite reasonable to 
•.ugyol u characterization of “ know. 


permits onlv what lie calls "indue- a character Mat ion ot Know, 

lion”, and not the move to the I* of language m (lie MmjM 
“ a Italy lien I hypotheses" which, lie P Vtfn ; to .that is. that to kuowa 
holds, must be developed somehow Imiguagc is to have internah/ed a gen- 
L>> the language-learner. I quote: sramm-ir ^'MiNValcntly, to 

"The as vet unkiinwn innate 'true- have developed a stale of mental 
Hires, additional to mere quality organization as described by a goner- 


lies neviiiui osierision. or imiuciinii "is 

■i hat is. they are needed to gel the ^' llre so Ihal 1 do not know whether 
child in ■‘analytical hypotheses" oi nut this criticism is just. It seems 
(Hook, cd.. op. t it. I Quine also insists lo nie that our concept of knowledge 
[Syin/itve. December. 1968 ) lhai ffldes inl ° obscurity at the point 
'■ generative grammar is whnl mainly where wc consider what Leibnitz rc- 
dislingiiislics language from sub- fcrrcd to « the principles that " enter 
human communication systems ", * n l° Qlir thoughts, of which they form 
correctly. I am sure. Perhaps il is pro- the soul and the connexion ", pi i ri- 
per. then, to interpret him as saying cipics as necessary to thought “ as the 
that the principles and rules of’ Ihc muscles and sinews are for walking, 
internalized generative grammar arc although we do not all think of, 
among the " analytical hypotheses” them". In the past. I have tried to 
(hat nrc arrived at by the "as vet avoid the problem of explicating the 
unknown innate struct tires, addi- notion "knowledge of language" by 
lional to mere quality space, that tiding an invented technical term, 
are needed in language-learning . . . namely, the term " competence" in 
l‘» get the child over this great hump place of " knowledge ", However. 
lh;d lies beyond ostension, or indue- foe term “competence" suggests 
[ion.” The task of (he linguist, in " ability ",*■ skill ".and so on. through 
this interpretation, is to arrive ul the a chain of association that leads direct 
internalized generative grammar us- to much new confusion. I do not 
mg the evidence of language use. think that the concepts uf ordinary 
He will then i eck to determine the language suffice for the purpose at 
nature of (he quality space mid the hand: they must cither be sharpened, 
innate structures, additional to the perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, or rc- 
c«iutliiy space, that are needed to placed hv a new technical terinin- 
accouni for the const ruction of this ology. IZiiher approach has a familiar 
generative grammar by (he language disutility. 


learner. I believe rhat this is fair 


Kiuliik.ii ,»f QiriiKS'mofluuvni' I W- " ,J| '' c " L ' IV *?’ I’™,'™” 

mu Unions. 1 think ii is fair to dc- hi “ kl,|,w 11 ls Ul have 

scribe this as an abandonment of constrilcl «b to be sure uneon- 
bchiivtuurism. I would only suggest wiously, a -specific generative grant- 
that we now also abandon the terms ™ ar - A familiar argument against 
" association ”, “ conditioning ", " re- to is proposal is that I v nn tell whether 
inforeement and "behaviourism’', s0mc . ODC knows English, but I know 
now thiil they have been deprived of nothing of the internal workings of 
whatever content they have in the his mind. The argument seems to 
psychological literature, and now that me wc “j‘. because it begs a question 
nil of the characteristic assumptions tolhcf like Ihe one under discussion, 
of behaviourism have been a ban- ^. wc are prepared to admit Mint the 
dotted. mind can incorporate unconscious 

One lust remark on Quine’s beha- lh ? ori J, s ' , sys|cn “ of principles and 
viourist theory of language. In Ward ™. • al ' vc ni !S*! ! describe as un- 
amt Object Quine defines » langu- knowledge, then it is nt 

age as a "complex of present dispo- tl ul I have tin 

sitions 10 v-erbnl behaviour, in which “Ihcr «“ , '-° 

speakers of the same lancunoe have .her, • l,1t *s ol a certain 

perforce come to resemble Z I assigns to ihem 


Dublin in 
Bloomtime 

The City James Joyce 
Knew 

CYRIL PEARL 
Ttobackgiptmd booktfor Ulysses. 


criteria related and oi gani/cil V 
Again, wc run intu a barrier that can 
be overcome, I think, only by intro- 
ducing some concept like generative 
grammar, and mental representation 
oT generative grammar. 

Ill practice, the discussion of 
" knowing how " often takes a diller- 
enl, nml I think inisleailing turn at 
exactly this point. Il is said that lo 
know how, to he able lo aet iiitelli- 
gcnlly. is to have a skill, a disposi- 
tion or complex of dispositions to act 
in a certain way. ( onsidcr (lie stan- 
dard example, knowing how to plqy 
cliess. This is .some times described 
as a skill acquired hy training, a com- 
plex of dispositions to make certain 
appropriate moves, a skill that im- 
proves with practice. A person is 
said lo know how to play chess il he 
normally makes the permitted moves, 
avuids the wrong moves ami so on 
(Kyle). Blit there i.s a possible .source 
of confusion here. Consider the 
dilfcrcncc between the two questions: 
"does John know how to play 
chess ” ; " how well does John (know 
how lo] play chess ? ”. It is Ihc latter 
nut i lie former that asks about a .skill 
and how well it is exercised. The 
former asks about possession of 
knowledge, which can he partial or 
improved only in the way in which 
knowledge of facts can be partial or 
improved. 

Knowing how to ride a bicycle 
may be a mailer of having certain 
habits and relic xes. and knowing how 
lo drive a car may be a mallei ol 
having certain skills. Similarly, being 
able to play chess well may be a 
mailer of having certain skills, acting 
thoughtfully, and so on. But know- 
ing how lo play chess .seems to me 
more like knowing how to gel fiom 
New York to C hicago than like know- 
ing how lo ride a bicycle or diive a 
car. If a person does not know some 
specific rule of chess, say tile rule 
of castling, he may still play chess 
very vycll ; he may be world cham- 
pion, in fact, although it would still 
be coned to sav dial he does not 
know how lo play chess in the way 
the rankest amateur who loses every 
game may very well know how lo 
play chess. \\V may say Him ill is 
chess champion h«s pariial kuow- 


Idlge. but his dofeci i 
vory differen, 

Vnuwing how l0 J** 1 , 
pluyer 

(pcrh-ip, unconsiou* " 
ohilny io formulate ibL r 

1,11 •“■Hon. and so o n k J: 
appropriate in relation Z l ( 

piay vvc'I, but not in refect 
|, n « h ‘ ,w . P^y: the Cu 
^ - irredttclble intcC 

knows luivv ju 
makes the right moves if i- 
Pins til: ifei is, histfiioB 
the evidence ihui lead us lo,- 
to him the knowledge bos 
chess- -perhaps erroneous^ 
attribute to him this koft. 
not the some thing at all avuri 
to him the ability to phycj 
lev, well, perhaps on the s 
deuce. The concepts are M 
il ill e rent though the ev«jt V 
applying them may overlap, 
One last problem. Supjw 
one Is willing I o accept the dhr 
izatiun of knowledge of ik 
in tcrnis of possession, uaient' 
sentation uf a generative p 
Clearly, the rules and pin 
Ihis grammar are nol m 
consciousness in general tk.1j 
undoubtedly are. I thini^j 
we discover, empirically, ii^l 
principles and rules that art iai 
to consciousness are inler^d 
some obscure and apparels 
way among others that o 
the whole complex of nisi 
principles constituting an 

of a very tight and rf 
design, and meeting M 
iiiid rest riel i vc general «« 
Sujvpose that one is prepaieitai 
ihc notion “ knowledge "iif' 
-that is. to accept (he Iww: 
.iml-so knows the graimw' 
language, its rules and pap 
including those that lie beyopti 
ness. Suppose that further w 
lion leads us to the coach* 
this knowledge is acquired 
basis of certain innate pt® 
what might be called 
in n i uinar". I mean by 
era miliar " a ccrluiii Hxeo W 


f .,„, w hcmjiwn i hat dcier- 
i counts .is linguist ic ex- 
Jlh | what knowledge is 
•a uliji gunmiais .ire eon- 
j on the basis 'his expen- 
ti mid we want to say. as well. 
|S< child "knows the 
uf universjtl grainniat . 
C, tome that ve,y link imm 

! r ,jti,»er eiven to this question. 
;o unclear lo me whether Hie 
Tnovvledge " is still leunlly 
^ ns in making a decision. 
,’j ik i|uiic useful >o have a 


i 


concept N such that n person who 
kns»ws l-nglish, -itul thus knows cer- 
tain facts of English, a I mi Xs these 
facts: that furthermore, fie Xs the 
principles and titles of his interna- 
lized grammar, both those that can be 
brought to awareness and those ihal 
are forevei hiiUlen from conscious- 
ness; and iliai he Xs the principles 
that underlie tile acquisition of lan- 
guage in the tii-sl place. We have no 
clear concept such as X. My guess 
is lhai 1 eibni/ would have been 
happy to extend the concept "knmv'' 


o the Editor 


(responses) in certain definable eir- LnnJJ S 1. bcll r cvc ^eonc 
cumstances or situations fiiinmui ia.i . ^ when f attribute to 


‘ A splendid collection of photo- 
granhs, prints, posters, advertisements 
S'™ “tracts from newspapers of the 
Dublin of 1904 . . . contains some 
valuable and fascinating hew 
material .' — Sheffield Morning 
Telegraph 42 s. 

Round the Bend 
in the Stream 

SIR HUDSON FYSH 

The reminiscences of an ardent trout 
fisherman, better kriown as a founder 
Of the airline Qantas. Sir Hudson 
recalls riven in Scotland, New 
Zealand, India, Austria, and New 
Guinea ns .well . as In New South • 
Wales. Xfa? 29 th' S 7 s. 6 d. 

Duck and 
Cabbage Tree 

CEDRIC FLOWER 

The first, pictorial history of clothes 
in Australia from the first settlement 
In ! 7 S 8 to the first world war— a 
period in whiph Australians showed a 
striking fialr for Inventing and 
ttdnptinB styles to suit their climate"', 
and Environment. May 29 th ■ £ 5 . 5* 

Selected Pen 
Drawings 

BORMAN LINtiSA Y 

Sbity-eieiii reproductions of Lhulsay’s 
liiqst bnlliant pen' drawings, with a' 1 
pnJIbee by the artist. 

. May 29th £7. 1 Os. 


© Angus and 
Robertson 


situations " to be defined in terms behuvioT scc nn in'nh ° E ^ 
of objective criteria, as Quine insists u ii, 5 £ ' no *?«°hereiicc 
it is surely the case that almost all fa,B formnlat 'on, which would 
entries in tho situ a lion -response mat- cent USI r° n ! hat my con ‘ 

?- ,X 1 are J n “ ,K 71,81 is - 'n any objec- dlSJctlv rebSP'' ‘1^ 8 J ngUagc is 
lively definable situation, the prob- "KLlization of fh T n " P I 
abihty of my producing anv given mSm? rules -° r 

sentence of English is zero, ft prob- TT ’ 
abilities are assessed on empirical p crtiaps one might approach the 

grounds; in pnyevcnt.it is not detcut- analy ,, 5 . of ’knowledge of a lan- 

Rbly different from the probability 8Uagc ,n a simpler and more direct 
of my producing some sentence of way ‘ sl . , PP° s ' n fi that to know a lan- 
say, Japanese, if probabilities arc « 8Ua , gc 15 know how to speak and 
assessed pn cmpfricnl grounds: Thus H™ crs | amI - ihc latter being a dispo- 
knowlcdgc of. English is nol frtJonal concept .of some sort. This 
differentiable from knowledge of Z* 1 * Us “°wherc. so for as 1 can see. 
Japanese Clearly t]je , whole u P ) °hlcm immediately arises of 
approach is untenable, and should ractcrizin 2 t he relevant disposl- 
be simply abandoned. If i L h a aeo- <*etenmning how they are re- 

eratiye grammar that mainly distin- h °'f th !? C0 L m P |ex is organized 

gdishes language from subhuman ?, dc vcloped. why certain dlsposi- 
comm.unlcattoa . . ^ . -ffi.^^N,ed from it and others 

holds then a language cannot be S!; ,J^ rtherfriore ‘ face the 
defined as a complex of dispositions /. wo P. e .°Pie may have very 

to. respond, since, a generative gram- f‘ ,terent ‘impositions, may be inclined 
mar cannot he characterized in these, d ‘ ffe ^ nt , thln gs In civen 

terh1s ‘ •/ 1 35 m K-S ftd what is ■ 

To summarize: as a i first raflv StrSnSl 8 ^?^ and yet wc 

approximation ’ ■ fi r - jo r n i r Rltnbule .to ffiem . exactly the 

rtirj- i 

of a person Who khoWs a language is ^ - 

Characterized by VgeperatlvS gram- ihc™, S - Perhaps hot 

mar, a system of rules and principles but Worth, mention 


Scandinavian boo 
Please inquire from 


Sturegatan 8 11 


1 P~f]f fQr u thc mirnar to be con- and jo 01 1 ,n En 8 llsh . 

structed ini the spedifip wpMt js-ion knows th t l 1 omeon « 

he basis of experience. Thus for tn sL 3 ° ,hln 8s is 

there appear? to>e W idc substantive a c ts are "levant 

agreement, though terminologies may £££!* iffir ihey a « 1 P«r* 

vary. Agreement doesnot prove don^ telfiflentlv ^ act ' n - 

rectncss, of courid. . To show that- . PW it lopg 

thjs approach is a vfNd^pqf oik anti It Criteria bdt En }° satisfy certain 
demonstrate empirlpal successes^ ■ 'fi wff d& i? |l0 
counting for some interesting phenqf criteria 1 ^ ho w TtZ 
mena. But agreement -Uo€^-^|eke^. .dSftBriJ f h a pph? hS J?” ^5 
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International Bookseller? 
Suppliers of Academic W 
ture to British and Am er11 
Universities. 


iHenry James 

{ In the inimdiKlion 1«» llw Hng- 
.xIiirjm «il bi«, ()\iuir Wild,-, re- 
iijmir cntiimns on May N, M. 

; Julluii -lalCi thin "the veil 
o«h (lie Victorian homosexual 
being wadiialb mm axide: 
>jitrmore, every year bringx 
iKid4tioQ\ l:ngland has J»>si her 
Suon^unil Uxcar Wilde is no lim- 
it only one of his kind; it lias 
come lo liuhl fh.n Samuel 
»js in love with a young 
ilijn. Probably soon ii will he 
paid Henry James, as some very 
ywiiiing tellers concerning him 
.lUbring in London. 

.siiijhlime ihui llii- canard ahoul 
u.icoiched, once and for all. Il 
Ufuve origiiialal some six tears 
ihe rcsuli ol a misimderslaiidinB 
l J Canidian cache" of Janies 
ihe L'anadiun writer Plijl- 

[ ' iiurlh vti, engaged on her hm- 
el John Addingion Svmonds and 
Hbe 1 hen largely onpuhli'lied 

E aiiiiice b-iween Hciirv l.niu-s 
friend hlmund Gosm.’. in which 
libcusied ihe problem ul I101110- 
fh ii ihe eonicM of Hie re<iKv- 
pcrkrws of SymomU and Wilde, 
holts lciicrs at e in no nay pi 1 - 
Aompromisiiig as can be seen 
recently publislied Ihmv 
•Slime, ftheic ilicy ,»rc 1 11 lie 

! ihc pa-.t Ihe yea is I have 
'Jsocr.il thousand leiicis inon. 
i™ui James, both in ihis comm \ 
tatrici, and bad siieli "coin- 
correspondence existed I 
fal il must have become k now n 
Von hdel or myself. Indeed 
his attention drawn to ihc 
Jffjime ago Wriiiitg i«« the 
17 . I%5>, he stated Unit 
v Ran of search 1 can repo it 
mmional doenmenis have 
^ ar <u ' can l|clirm * n e "- 

J) the* story has caused tou- 
SHtwv James s surviving rcla- 
fr M i« "-liter of tins Idler 
intimate family know- 
^fln!y say ihm the idea of ihe 
having hud a homo- 
v-wheiber “compromising" 
iboul likely as §| r Winston 
i*,.* 1 "^[tiered the assassina- 
ineral Sikorski. Perhaps the 
Syojnising letters" will now 
^ irom circulation by their 
and locked up in a 

ftfi* lite ' ho ' 
iSSSf K 3? M|5 ' RY hydf - 

)? House. Tenk-rden, Kent. 

,■ • I 

°ld Bennett 
Museum 

f R obcrt R onion 
jJtottfcjttij resentment at 

\ lr, ArnolJ B«n#n.M„x- 
*^Ay hsil is { ? happen 
Jl nd souven » r ^ which 
I? Ar* Ok 1 *avc to 

r "«)■ lo be dispersed 

I 

^ executors 

1 fca Jour columns 

ItViHa, e! i ec lHors of 

hy arid aE h® v should make 
& the k ? nwn to ‘he 

*kkf Iff J 1 F \ books— even 

Mt JS Ut ° f Prlnl ‘ 

, 0n SaEfH?” ? f 


0n to iBaS, " 5 ” r re 9 »ests 

2 v ? n W& « K° f .^° PJ ri&bl 

ii“^aedn Aether to use 

or eJIn /, lh S w™ Work 




rigliis there is nu problem. The pub- 
lisher can give ihe permission, col- 
lect ihc fee. and Jiold the author's 
share until he knows to whom ii 
should he paid. If ihe sum is sub- 
stantial ihe publisher will try lo 
1 race the cxceutors, hut if Hie sum is 
only .1 pound or <0 the cost of track ing 
down ihc executors would he quite uni 
of propuilion to ihe ainouni involved, 
and ihe publisher will probably jusi 
hold Ihe money nnlil somebody asks 
for ii. 

the re: 1 1 (rouble arises when Hie 
original conir.icl has nol empowered the 
publisher to deal with die purticiilai 
reqik-%1. 'the piihlislter will Lheii wish 
to foiw.o'd die reqiied. or refer ihe 
-ipplicanl. lo ihe a ut hoi or Ins exn. 11 - 
lors. Only loo often die publisher dors 
nol know who die executors are. or 
where lo lind ihe .iiiihor il he is still 
living. In these cases the iipplknnl will 
have die choice of either nol using die 
copyright male rial < which may be a real 
hardship 10 Inin and in some instances 
a hindrance to scholarship) or Inking .1 
chuiicc and nsi nu die material without 
IVI mission. Ncillici eourxe is satis- 
fucloiy. and neither would be necessary 
il the publishers l.ncw who die execu- 
tors were. 

JOHN li PAIIISSON. 

Ihe liiitie (iruup of Publishers, 2 
( lr n Mil's 1 1111 . I oihIoii, W.L.2. 


have the meaning ol X. Ii seems a 

enough step in me. ihough 1 

do noi warn in press ihe pojnE If 
wc were 10 adopt ihis way uf spc.ik- 
mg. extending familiar lenninology 
in wh .11 seems to me a nalmal direc- 
tion. we would then speak uf know- 
ledge, unconscious knowledge, .mj 
innaie knovvlcdge. \ ixtsoii who 
knows English would no duiibi have 
conscious knowledge that bachelors 
are unmarried or dial " is 11 goes with 
singular .tnd not plural subjects. He 


M o ta ;^! ^ . ad apt the w ork 
^CiiiH« ,SI0 " P5s*y. Pre- 


“Rough Justice” 

Sir, Ihc good 1 out knows Mild lhai 
Tuition ul kumvleilgi- al least I share 
with him) dial reviewers have a difficult 
job. but you 1 reviewer of Roach 
J (May h surely falls slim I in his 
estimate of 1‘. I:. Mtiniiigth-. 

Montague was no novel writer, agreed. 
Uu! to go on lo say (hnl “to convey 
his vision of die world by presenting 
human he-ings in uclioil was quite 
beyoml him " will nol do. 

l iery Rurlit les is one of llic best 
citlteclions ot sit nr I stories in (lie lan- 
guage- -tel all writers remember il to 
Ihe fTcdil of ihc brave, iniclligent nun 
who wrote it. 

l AURHNCF MEYNEI L 

33 Park Crescent, Brighton. 

Moto perpetuo 

Sir,- it can be quite nice lo be pul 
down by the n.S because someone 
might, consequently, pick one’s book 
up and. lo he fair, the TLS is as good 
ul taking criticism as it is al handing 
it out. Bui what puzzles me is that 
in treating my A Pcrpetiud Motion 
Machine critically I May 8) your 
reviewer says of the longest poem in the 
book, “The Tomb of David Hume", 
that il " moves glacially, remorselessly 
and abstractly airing As it is obvious 
from tire poem's imagery that it sees 
man in the context of modern astrono- 
mical rerearch, lliis movement of 
die poerp if, exactly what I 
attempting lb do. Now your reviewer 
convinces me l have managed to realize 
this intention, and to be criticized for 
metrically simulating galactic movement 
is indeed, most encouraging. With 
attucks like these who needs eulogies 7 
ALAN BOLD. 

19 Gay field Square, Edinburgh, I. 

The Jews and 
their Jews 

Sir, -The penetrating review of J. M. 
Landau's The Arabs in Israel (April 17) 
speaks of Israel as being " a colonial 
fortress in a hostile Arab region". It 
would be interesting to know yaurje- 
viewer's definition of “colonialism . 

The sweeping assertion of the New 
Left that Israel -is an American colony 
in the Middle East can hardly stflnd I up 
to am objective itudy of the fails. Most 
significantly, . the; cl^di of Israeli and 
American policy, both in the post-Suez 
uriad and in recent, weeks* indiOUey 


would ll.l \ c llllcoll.HlOlls I, llnwk'ihic 
of ihe fact {hit) ihe p;ix,ivc 1 1 .111 %l m - 
illation is onk-reJ in ,1 eon a in way 
w ith aspect to 1*1 hers. He w ouUi 
have innate knowledge uf ihe fact 
ihal iiaiisfoi'inaiiiins apply in .1 cyclic* 
ordering. We miglii ivfoi to Ins in- 
n-nc knowledge ;)x " knowledge of 
uni vci sal yiumm,ir". Ahcrnaiixelv, 
wc may use ihe term "know " m ,\ 
narrower wav. restricting ir i,> eon- 
reioiix "knowledge iliai". .nut 10 
knowing hmv. why. who. and s,i on. 
"Knowledge in the sen -a* of 


similar 10 ik fornwr rclaiuiiiship .if 
Britain and it> colonies. 

As for the population of Israel, ihe 
majority are nu live- Kirn Israelis who 
have no allegiance io any country or 
power outside Israel. Their historical 
association with die land of Israel is 
deep rooted and their present devotion 
to the stale ol Israel has nol been ques- 
tioned. 

Further, if ihe basis foi die charge ol 
colonialism is based upon the interests 
of Great Britain in the Middle East and 
the emergence of the slate of Israel as .1 
result of those interests, then precisely 
die same would apply to At,ih stales 
such as Lebanon, Syria, Iraq. Jordan, 
ifte. These too emerged as a result of 
the colonial interests ol the Great 
Powers. 

1'. SAVAGK. 

2 Lock mead Road, i.ondon. N.15. 

'•'Our reviewer writes; I did nol 
use the word "colonialism" atld must 
ask to he excused from defining it. since 
its meaning secure to depend oil the 
allegiances of the user. I do not regard 
the adjective "colonial " as making any 
•' charge t regard it merely n» a 
technical term die use of which in this 
connexion seems to tile to bj jirelilied 
b\ die fact that Israel was lotmded 
quite tcecmly hy .settlers from over- 
seas. I am not a member of the New 
left, or even of. the Old Right, but 
merely a student of international ulTaiis 
at tempt mu the sort of analysis on winch 
one ■-itti' base modest, though no doubt 
fallible, predictions. 1 was not writing 
about die relationship, of Israel with 
America. It is of course an important 
pin of the slur y. both well documented 
and com plicated, as might lie expected 
Imm a superpower which speaks with 
many voices arid often pursues. contra- 
ijicViiiy policies, but it is not immedi- 
ately relevant lo the demogr ipliic ques- 
tion. 

“With Eisenstein 
in Hollywood” 

Sir, Wc have read Ivor Montagu's 
With liiwtuiein in Hollywood and the 
TLS review (March 2M of it with great 
interest. There is no doubt (hat lie lias 
added sign 1 lit .only l«, the biography of 
Eisenstein and particularly 10 the under- 
standing of those years of “ leave " that 
were to be of crucial importance to 
the balance of his career. But surely 
it is an exaggeration to claim that Mr. 
Montagu's book “fills the final gap” 
with respect to Eisenstein's life and 
work. It may be of interest to vour rea- 
ders to know that in Ihe spring of 1970 
Indiana University Press will publish a 
documentary history by Ronald Goites- 
man and Harry Geduld covering the 
period November, 1930, to June, 1932, 
under the title Sergei Eiinistein and Up- 
run Sinclair: The Making and Unmak- 
ing of “ Qne Viva Mexico '. This work 
draws upon the Sinclair Archive at 
the Lilly Library and reproduces hun- 
dreds of letters to and from Ihe prin- 
cipals in the Mexican adventure. Al- 
though Ihis book will not “ fill the final 
gap ”, we believe it will shed much 
light on the “Mexican tragedy ” that 
Mr. Montagu treated in a short chap- 
ter of his book. 

MICHAEL A. ARONSON- 
. Indiana Uortfersity- Press* Blooming' 
ton, Indiana 47401, U.S.A. 

“ Art and 
Revolution” 

Sir,— I quite agree with Fr.. Lev] 
(May 8) about John Berger’s unique- 
ness as a critic, which I was rather 
taking for granted. But I don't 
accept that his statement is all 1 that 
dear, or the Russian example nowadays 
all that actual. As for Neizvestny* 
sculptures, i was not." dismissing “ them, 
only saying that they don’t seem good 
enough to support the argument, By 
“second-rate" I meant below Lipchitz 
but possibly above Epstein in the parr 
ticular tradition to which ail three 
belong. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


The enigma 

■. iir,--Jereie* M. Kett . .(May IX 
prompted by the rev|ew of JH refuel 
Vt.miVrfpIiehifiil r/trarJApnl 3 ), brings 


lion in the li/iicnhi I ttriaii^nis may lie 
in the passage from Sir I bonus 
Browne s R digit, Modi, :i: " Tit ere .ire 
wonders in !ru e .illceiion: il is a body 
ot h.i lignins;, mweritre, and riddles. . . 
While it is gratifying lo learn Hut Sir 
Malcolm Sargent siippmtod this idea, I 
think ii was first pm forward hy Mrs. 
Cecil Dickenson and published, with 
acknowledgment in her, m my I ‘du-urd 
l:lf{ttr (1955). 

But what reallv niiitlcrs is Mrs. Kerr's 
comment: “ In Sir J-dwnrd Naur’s copy 
■>f ... Relight Medhi, in whivh lie had 
marked many of lii.x favourite passages, 
>1 marker was found at die page on which 
was printed these words." I have .1 letter 
from Elgar’s daughter, M rs. l-'lgar Blake, 
in answer to my question on ilik point] 
which s.ns: “No, 1 have 110 I l>ui or 
lound liis own copy of Sir Thomas 
Browne.” 

If Elgar's copy has since been imtnd, 
this is new, exciting, and impoit.inl evi- 
dence. If not, let this wishful ilimking, 
however understandable unit attractive, 
be promptly quushed, hefore it is every- 
where quoted as fact. 

DIANA Mi VI-AGH. 

Flat C, 7 Holland Villas Rnad. I .on- 
dun, W.I4. 


" kiluwlcilgc of l.nigir.i^c " x*. ill ihui 
be explicated in let tire of .1 new tech- 
nical leiininoloL'y “interna) re-pn-- 
sciiLnion of .1 gi a m nun ul 

-in innate .clicnuiiism ", ami .0 mi. 
In )h is Usitge. what is “ known " will 
he a somewhat ill-defined and, jvi- 
haps .1 rather sc.iiiered uni eh.intie 
siibpjri of the coherem and iinpm- 
■ a 111 structures .uni systems that ate 
tlcscribed in levin of the new. more 
furhitkliiig tcrminolngv. As long as 
we tire clear about what we .nv doing, 
cither approach scouts quite .ill right. 


Incidentally, the present Bishop of 
Salisbury writes that lie docs not know 
the answer and that lie has never met 
anyone wln> could tell him. 

I sit on the rock, and call for ihe wind. 
Bin the storm once abated, fni gentle 

and kui.L 

I have kings al my feel who .mail hill 

m> nod 

To lie down in rhe dust on the ground 
w-hcic I've 1 md. 

I'm oft seen in l lu* world, though 

known In hul few; 
Ihe Gentiles despise me: I'm poik to 

die Jew. 

I never have passed but one night in 

the d.uk. 

And f I 1.1 1 was with Noah alone in the 

Aik. 

My weight is three pounds. iiiy length n 

:< tilth-, 

And vvhen you have guessed iile, you'll 
say with .1 smile 
That my first ami my la-1 is the boast 
of our Isle. 
IVAN MORRIS. 

Department of Fust Asian Langu ayes 
and Cultures, Columbia University al 
die City of New York. N.Y. Iiit‘ 2 ", 
U.S.A. 


The Bishop’s riddle O tto Gutfreund 


Sir. -the foil owing riddle is said lo 
hiive been written hy the I a re Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the .ureiver is a word of 
one syllable. My colleagues and I have 
been working on n for some time: but, 
1 hough wc have often seemed 10 come 
close to an answer, die solution still 
eludes us and we have now given up. 
May we throw ourselves on the in- 
genuity ami erudition of your readers - ? 


Sir.--! took Ihe si a lenient Ihal tiiit- 
freund committed suicide unacknow- 
ledged fexccpt between die lines) imm 
Miroslav LamaCs hook. I .mi ashamed 
lo say that I do not know whclbct Mi. 
La mac or Mr. Landusmaiin (May -S) is 
right, only that I bey are boil) hr iter 
informed than 

YOUR RI-VI1-W1 R. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS 

fIFTH EDITION, 1968, THREE VOLUMES 
• 30,000-enliy nip hobo lica I/keyword index * 1,330 Pages 
• 1 3.600 Timely, Detailed Entries . - 





[ VOLUME 1: NATI6NAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE U.S. is Ihe only matur 
. source of detailed Information an nonprofit American organizations of na- 
tional scope. A 9 such, it has become indispensable, to librarians, executives, 
teachers, students, and others who have learned that an assoc la (Ion is often ihe 
\ only reliable source for, essential up-to-date facts and: figures and (ho logical (ini 
* contact for statistical dote, market research, background information, spifriaJ- 
' ized publications, guest speakers, publicity, or doing many otiicf jobs in special- 
' ized areas. • • 

PROVIDES FIFTEEN ITEMS OF INFORMATION 
I Fifteen key items of information are supplied for all organization*, Users wUI 
l find current information on: 1. Organization. 2, Acronym or abbreviation. 

> 3. Address. 4. Chief official. 5. Founding dale. 6. Members. 7. £*aid siaff. 

1 8. state and local chapters. 9. Description of activities. 10. Special com 111 it- 
I tees. 11. Seclious and divisions. 12. Publications. 13. Affiliated orfeantediiu.re. 

1 14. Mergers and -changes of name. IS. Coming conventions and annual meet- 
ings. ' 

. TWO SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUMES 

[VOLUME II/ GEOGRAPUJC-EXlXU VOLUME III: NEW ASSOCIATIONS 

i TlVE INDEX , ... , A periodic updating service issued to 

This volume Is arranged* In two seel Iona: keep subscribers , informed about new 
(1) GEOGRAPHIC-names and address association's that will come to ..the <hJK 
of all organizations carried in Volume 1, tors 1 attention during the threc-Vcar per- 1 
listed alphabetlcafiy by state and' city. Jod between publication. of the iiftJi antlj 
(2) EXECUTIVE-each chief offical's six lb editions of Volume 1. Covers up! 
name Is listed alphabetically, followed to twelve 32-page supplements contain-^ 
by title, Organization, city, and state, ing information on 2^00 organizations. 1 
392 pag«s. | 

: Volume f; national organizations qf the u.i ’vast 1 

VOLUME II: GEOGRAPHIC EXECUTIVE INDEX V 7.50 VOLUME III: NEW ASSOCIATIONS $ 25.00 

SALE RESEARCH .COMPANY 

^ Book Towet 1 Oelnrit, MIotHflsM&Sfl . 
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MYTH APIIJ 
MODERN AMERICAN 
DRAMA 

By Thomas E. Fat (or 

Br.-eiiinin.gv/icli ci iiksl fan n<. Lit ions 
v/hirli rotate rir.tm .1 co die cnltnrjl 
milieu in v/liicli re Is produced, lliis 
bonk studies nine- American plays, 
iiicln>linj> Mouming Di’coincs 
iJcctni, Detective- Story, Wfio’s 
H‘nui of Virginia Woolf { and d 
-■itCfunr NjiihcI Desire, and sheds 
iiO.v light both on iha pl.i^i 
iheinselvifi and on American 
drama a*, well 

286 pages $ 7.95 

THE LYRE OF SCIENCE 

By Richard Minadco 

A formal literary critique of 
Lucretius' Do fUn-uni Mac urn 
which shows for the first Elmo that 
the poem Is complete as It stands, 
has a masterfully executed plan, 
form, and structure, and makes a 
harmonious blend of poetry and 
philosophy, 

175 pages $8.50 


THE SUSPENSION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 

A Study of Manner and Matter 

fly Vern Wagner 

This book studies the style and 
the substance of the major works 
of Henry Adams, demonstrating 
that he was a great stylist in 
American English and one of the 
few genuine, humorists in our 
literary history. 

269 pages $8.95 


THERE GOES KAFKA 

By Johannes UrzicfH 

This Is the English translation of 
the expanded edition oF Da gehc 
Kafka, originally published In 
German in 1966. An eyewitness 
report on the climate of Prague 
during KaFkn s lifetime, this book 
presents the ■ personality end 
environment of the Kafka who 
remained Inaccessible. to all but a 
few. 

232 pages $705 


WALT WHITMAN 

Revised Edition 
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biography or Whitman by the 
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The fir v| Miiiiu in be said about 
/i/tiiyiiud liiniil.s is ih;ii it is worth} 
nf (lie in. ill ii c< wn me morales. Al’tei 
run nieiiu»ri;il irihuies In John flnll 
fhy Denys liny ami h) James Suiher- 
l.iikh there are hveniy-lhree a nicies 
by an unusually distinguished list nl 
transiilhmiie con tri Ini tors, ami those 
ait followed b\ a lisl ol Bull’s, pub- 
lications ipicparcd by G. I>. Carnallt. 
Majnavd Mack and Ian Gregor have 
assembled ail impressive volume. 

John Butt is probably niosi widely 
known a.s 1 he editor of the Twicken- 
ham edition of Ihe poeiiy of Pope, 
which has become more accessible 
since he published a one- volume 
comic nsa lion of iJic original six 
volumes in MM3. But uric of Ihe 
reasons why his dcuth in |%5 was 
fell as such a serious lu.ss was (hat 
his m 1 ich -needed authority in Ihe 
field he did s u much In establish, ihe 
scholarly study of Dickens, was lost. 
Butts legacy incf tides Dickens at 
BWA. on which he collaborated with 
Kathleen TilkMson, with whom he 
also initialed the Clarendon Edition 
of Dickens’s novels, and it is sad that 
we shall not now have his edition of 
David Copperhcid in thui series. 

| However, this interest in Dickens has 
encouraged [he editors of htutgined 
Worlds to devote i( entirely to essays 
on English lielion. 

The ground covered in this extern 
sive collection is very wide: the 
articles begin with Congreve and 
Defoe, and consider, among others, 
Fielding. Scott. Dickens. George 
Eliot, Hardy. Lawrence, Joyce, and 
Evelyn Waugh. The piece closest to 
John Bull’s own concerns is appro- 
priately provided by Kathleen Tillot- 
son ; her “ New Readings in Dombey 
and Son ” is a further illustration of 
l he importance and rewards of sub- 
jecting Dickens’s texts to close edi- 
torial scrutiny. K. J. Fielding, Bull’s 
# successor to the chair at Edinburgh, 
writes interestingly on Hard Times. 

U is perhaps ironic dun a novel so 
much concerned with the wither- 
ing effects of mcic fuels should 
itscir stand so in need of them. : 
Since Hard Times was catapulted 1 
“do 'ts present, celebrity by Dr. < 
F. R._ Leayls ’ll has 'become 1 
n cardinal piece of evidence for 
those who present Dickens as a ; 
searching critic of nineteenth-century 
society, but there has been consider- 
able disagreement about what aspects ; 
of the contemporary scene (he novel I 
really reflects. Professor Fielding 1 
has here mode .it clear that what 1 
among other things needs to be taken 
into account is ' the discussions be- 1 
tween Dickens anil Miss Burdclt- 1 
Gout Is about the educational reform 
•movement led by -Lord Ashburton. 
Another useful contribution comes 
.from Gordon S. Haight, the bio- 
grapher of George Bitot, who demon* 
slrate5 authoritatively [hat the charac- 
ter of Xlesnier, in Daniel Deronda, 
was not— as has been commtfnly 
thought— based on that of Liszt. but ■ 
was rather. suggested by die Leweses* 
acquaintance with Anton Rubinstein. 

. A. further which John. Butt 

have approved S’", 
Scott and the Art of Revision ", in , 
Which Mary Lascolles investigates; ‘ ! 
with her accustomed finesse, a certain , 
dislngenuousucss in -Scott's disavowal 1 

pf literary cure and .pains. 1 

In the interests; perhaps, of compil- \ 
ing n substantial volume, the editors 1 
have al?o included. some essays which ' 
ask to be more indulgently viewed ' 

Bonam y Dobrde’s apology for Surteeji \ 
is surely too amiable (“ the whiff at 
good strong country air is with him ! 
wherever he goes r ) ; Cldaptt* Brooks* 
paper 00 Ulysses. Jr discursive and 
cxegetical by uneasy turns ; ! and the 
only articles on recent, fiction— An; 1 

drew Rutherford Q n Waugh's. O 

fj ' and Sylvbre 1 

Monod (Butt s fella w-Dicken$i an) oq ! 
Rayner Heppenstall-adopt uncom 1 
yinpingly fu kome • attitudes to ware] e 1 
there subjects. ./• . . . . “7! '• 

The in lereit of ni uch ; Mwever ' 

outweighs such fejervatfoqs. Ian Waif 
sh rewdly considers ifae relationship i 
between Homy James .^i.Cjnraf = , 


.did qimtc. MUiie li.iii -1 aisino ca- 
11 aiuplvs of the Old Pic lender; muiinci 
'■ l*‘ T Imis it is ili:ii I ilimw myself upon 
, llie use of this violent machine y ’’ 
writes James, apulugi/ing Tor havinu 
'■ .1 Idler typed}. J, C. Maxwell and Ian 
” Liiey.ir usefully continue the critical 
debate on I laidy's The Mnnv 
I Cast ei bn, ice ami Jude the Ohsinre. 

1 and Peter Lire doubts whether Gem i*e 
1 Moore achieved muilIi Iv, revisin'! 
1 some of ids e.irliei m»vel*. .so cxlen- 
■ sivcl y. 

Must of the papers in Imnidued 
Worlds run to helucen lun and (wenly 
r pages, hut 1 wo more substantial 
pieces remind one that this standard 
length h not necessarily the appro- 
priate or convincing one. Mark 
Kin kead-Weekes's discussion of the 
evolution of Lawrence’s The Rain- 
bow and fl'oiiieii in Love in the light 
both of the available manuscripts and 
of Lawrence’s study of Thomas 
Hardy and his The Crown .suffers, 
if anything, from trying to do too 
much in its forty pages, but it is an 
article of very considerable value. 
This sort of sympathetic but scho- 
larly investigation is very much the 
kind of thing that Lawrence criticism 
now needs. Equally helpful is C. J. 
Rawson’s “ Gulliver and the Gentle 
Reader ", nn nllraclively writ (on 
account of the way Swift's aggressive 
personality is fell by the reader, in 
spite of.or m addition to the various 
masks, ironies, and indirections to 
which (ie was so addicted. Mr. Raw- 
son's subtle judiciousness is particu- 
larly well shown in his excellently 
balanced discussion of the vexing 
Book Four of GnillveFs Travels. The 
editors of Imagined Worlds arc to 
be congratulated on .securing — with 
so much else of interest— these two 
important essays. 

Imagined Worlds contains no 
essays on Jane Austen, but the 
volume edited by It. C. Southam. 
Critical Essays on Jane A listen, gives 
Us some evidence of the present 
slate of Austen criticism. Perhaps it 
is partly the combination oT great 
surface confidence and an underlying 
evasiveness that makes Julie Austen's 
works so capuhlc of endless discus- 
sion; the novels, apparently so secure 
tn their judgments, seem themselves 
Jo elude just summary. Quite simple 
inquiries fwhal. for insiaiice. was 
Jane Austen's real altitude (n Fanny 
Price?) grow disconcertingly more 
difllcult to answer the longer they 
are pondered. Certainly, it is the 
inure confidently didactic accounts 
of JancAusten that wear, least well,. 
Tony Tanner's easily on MMsfttfd 
Part— substantially tho same as his 
introduction to the Penguin English 
Library edition of the novel — Irents 
it in a schematic manner which owes 
a great deal to Lionel Trilling's cele- 
brated piece. There is much talk of 
the passive Christian heroine fa Iso, 
of course, a suffering consciousness 
of the Jamesian kind!, about the 
dangers of acting to the self, about 
the significance of the card game 
Speculation Mr. Tanner even 


re pea In 1 1 is hilarious suggestion tha I 
the gate a! Sothcrlou for which Mr. 
K 11 dm 01 Hi lias I rouble in liiuliiiu 
the key symboli/es his fiancee Maria’s 
virginity. 

I orlimately. however, most oT ihe 
essay-, in this collection are le>s aca- 
demically orthodox. Brig id Hi uphy 
ii'-ex lane Austen’s juvenile Hishnx «*/ 
l.ughmd Us a piece ol psycln (logical 
evidence in a Way that is at least light, 
bright, and sparkling. Rachel Tricked 
coiisidei in III.- light ot niueieeiith- 
ceittiny altitudes to lane Auslen. 
seine of ihe linui.iiioiv. of present c li- 
neal appioaches. Angus Wilson main- 
tains that the deliberate restriction of 
I- 1 nee in the novels is accepted too 
lightly, and that her art was deformed 
and her view of human nature im- 
poverished by i ! . Mr. Wilson si 1 i kes 
a dissentient note reminiscent of 
D. W. Harding’s well-known “ Regu- 
lated Hatred ” u< licle. and it is a little 
odd to find that Professor Haiding’s 
piece in this volume is a very muled 
discussion of the problems of recon- 
ciling the presentation of character 
with the use of caricature. 

The two freshest essays out oT the 
ten in Critical Essays on Jane Austen 
are by John Buy ley and Robert Guris. 
Mr. Bayley wiilex on “The •Irre- 
sponsibility ’ of Jane Austen ” with 
a characteristically brilliant and 
blilhe refusal to be iniimidalcd by re- 
ceived opinion. Jane Auslen. lie sug- 
gests, is a writer with whom we have 
an esseniially familiar relation, one 
of “enveloping intimacy"; we are 
involved in a community which Jane 
Austen herself regards as given. And 
It is her very imprisonment in that 
society that liberates her creative 
powers: “ it i.x because she did not 
need to invent her world that Jane 
Austen truly invents her chaiaclers 
As'wc might expect. Mr. Ilnyicy pro- 
coeds to suggest an atliiiily in kind if 
not in si/e between Jane Auslen ami 
lolstoy, This essay needs, in order 
to he fully understood, to he ivlakil 
to lolni Ihivley’s ideas about pci sou - 
a lily in liieralure, as expiesscd in 
The Char, mers of I.ovc and else- 
where; bul. even on ils own. ii is 
immensely suggestive. 

Very rewarding, too, is Robcil 
Claris’s piece, “ Learning l-xpeiiencc 
and Change", Mi. Ciaris secs Ihe 
learning process of oik* of ihe piiii- 
eipal characters as central lo lane 
Austen's novels -a familiar enough 
proposition, But he proceeds to dis- 
criminate most valuably between Ihe 
unsuccessful^ Uiu jiulciiliy willed eon- 
trivnnCcs which dramatize ihe I heme 
in Sense and Sensibility, and Ihe 
cftoiilessly cicalixe and flexible pte- 
xcnlation of the development of 
Emma's, mind. Robert Garis studies 
with generous sympathy and firm 
judgment the struggles or the novel- 
ist lo subdue herself and her material 
into successful art— so much more in- 
teresting and creative a task than the 
earnest, cxcgctienl justification ol 
whatever happens to have been the 
resulL. 


For beginners 


Hodson: William 

116pp. Oliver and 
Boyd, . lfei (Paperback, 10s,),. 

Mr Hodson’s Kttlc book in the 
. r r U ers , and Critics ” series is tm 
nowIist ' with the 
qualities suit! limitations that that term 
‘mplies. ■ It covers the ground in the 
most direct way: a biographical in- 

vnfflrf C | l0 ?v, fOli by cha P tcr5 de - 

ord P d r n ° VeIs m chronological 
255'** It ,. assun \ es , no Prior know- 
part " eithe r Of 
W.lham Goldings. ideas and literary 
WeuharjUe, or of the four books on 
his work; that have been published 
|" IS years. It explains the 

noyeb witlv careful attention to the 
5J2 1 1 ™ Jj 'nterpretation (hat have 
most troubled Mr ; Golding’s critics 
(the "gimmicky- endings; for £ 
X Pe T It , C0n * a j n 5 a full tibliogra- 
introduction"' 1 * " 


more as an admirer than as a critic, 
and has squandered space (of which 
there is none to spare in this format) 
in defendfng his subject agilinst the 
judgments of forgotten reviews, while 
shying away from negative criticisms 
himself. A writer, as firmly eslab- 
ilshed in the modern canon as Mr. 
Golding now is, scarcely needs such 
fierce defenders. 

What he docs need — or at least 
what criticism of his novels needs — 
is a more elaborate consideration of 
his fabulous forms, and a fuller exa- 
mination of the formal consequences 
of his moralizing bent. For his 
uniqueness surely lies in this, that he 
is a fabulist and a moralist in a lime 
not no|able for either its fables or ils 
morals. Some of die critical conclu- 
sions of such considerations will dcs- 
cnbe the limits of his remarkable 
telept; but until the limits arc noted, 
criticism is likely to. be simply adrnir- 
n 8 ' WiJliahi. Golding's 

novels invitc stich exegesis (which is 

: fiL2SW {P r *helr popularity in the 
cla Jf rpowfi but jftey deteive better. 

11 h not Enough. thdn..io nay. that 
Mr. Hudson's book is nS 
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.■nenul F-Un'pe there are 
‘.-ar.iNiy pre^vs m any 

a cmparuhlc to ihe awe- 

’ ,n«titdlicns ,,f l 0Nfl,Kl 

..K,[dje or even to tlw more 
.i(«lhele«;;el.vc pres^ 
ji'-iid Stale' and of redbiisk 

l the main reasons i> nalur- 
Li; easier lo be a scholarly 
V,o a country whose la n- 
■ jrfil bv nearly one fifth of 
world and is widely 
Jijj vehicle of scientific and 
knowledge. Anolhcr rea- 
iildus of the universities. 
to siart a publishing house 
able to handle capital, 
jiinental nnivcrsiles have no 
jnd, even if they had. I hey 
be allowed to invest it in 
ill ventures. Whatever tlicir 
•sfliay be. few of them are 
{diversities, and even those 
•ildom h 3 ve a free hand 
TiDagenicnt of funds. 
kKsnecl the case of f-reneh 
■ft is ivpical. They are 
g [o hold property, to buy 
^ capitalize interests and to 
ipcies, but they arc strictly 
ratido any commercial busi- 
• [heir own. They cater lor 
i, and reni them lodgings 
' iniiional agency. Of course 
rjard bookselling could be 
t| ‘among " les oeuvres suci- 
W considering books a- 
'ammoditics is an ingrained 
1 tfehnocratic minds. 

\d\ via y lo dodge the rule is 
i’liloide 1901", which cm- 
Ii 1 liberal statute for 11011- 
irpnizations. Wc resorted lo 
n-oul stratagem in Bordeaux 
idnago when we founded the 
ilthart for Socidtd Bordelaise 
i Diffusion des Travaux de 
rt Sciences H lima i lies). The 
hs laid out by a few iiicm- 
tfae Faculty as " souscripiion> 
tte", the maximum allowed 
f*b subscriptions being 
iw per member. The Soboili 
Its purpose of getting printed 
1 'ey badly needed lexis 
be found on the commercial 
lib Diderot’s Fils Naiurel. 
■dozen long overdue theses, 
rpise proved profitable and 
I hive made enough money 
« in more a mbit ions enter- 
M ihe law does nd| allow 
except to assocuilions 
d'ulilittf publique ", u 
“‘ 0n Wher difficult lo obtain 
' And anyway the margin 
enjoyed by such associn- 
extremely narrow. 

,«)un tries do have other 


A short cut to 
communication 


BY ROBERT ESCARP1T 


narrow. 


jjto /n France there is no 
gtahve to working on a 
hsis cven under a non- 
rf: Therefore there cannot 
gjWltutional link between 
fcly or faculty and a 
gishmg house, however 
pn and disinterested. 

IJI organization 

SJ_ W 7 was attempted 

BdS” ^ ack when the 

ffiDueruiairejj de France was 
*? a commercial non-profit 


publishing house. Flic P.U.F. was a 
success, and it still i.s. Paul Angoulveni 
who headed ii for a good many 
years fathered the idea of the "Que 
Sais-Jc 7 " seiies which stands out as 
the first application of the mass 
paperback technique Eo academic 
publications. He is one of the most 
lucid and competent publishers in 
France. A little pamphlet of his, 
L' Edition Jniinaise an pied tin mttr , 
published in l¥oU, contains most of 
llie wisdom one can ever hope to find 
in a publisher's head. 

Still, whatever its merits, [he P.U.F. 
is not a university press in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense. That was to be ex- 
peeled. All similar institutions Phc 
work! over- -like for instance the 
Foiulu de Cullura Econdmieu in 
Mexico— arc drawn and quartered 
between the demands of trade, public 
spirit, house policy and science. The 
horse with the strongest pull is cer- 
tainly ihe first. This is 110 criticism. 
As Paul Angoulveni very aptly 
pointed out in his pamphlet, you can 
hardly ask a publisher to be both a 
sound businesMiian and a disincamatc 
vestal of knowledge. Nor ca 11 you ask 
him to be huili a proud academic 
authority and .1 community pauper 
subsidized by the state Maecenas. 
And he very lightly insisted on the 
fact that no sound book policy is j»os- 
dble if you do not clearly know what 
>011 expect from the book. 

Whnl, then, do we expect from a 
university book 7 Obviously there 
cannot be one answer to this ques- 
tion, but quite a number, all appar- 
ently contradictory. 

The university man who, by rights, 
is the first one to speak, wants mainly 
a means ofdisscminuling his thoughts, 
findings and opinions, and he is per- 
fectly justified in wanting that. Noth- 
ing ls so frustrating and in the long 
run so sterilizing for research as luck 
of communication. The only prob- 
lem is whether the conventionally 
printed and commercially distributed 
book is the right tool lor this type 
of communication. Except in the 
two extreme eases of fnndamcnljii 
synthesis or vulgarized updating in 
matters of general interest, most 
works of this kind have a narrow pro- 
spective reading public which can be 
reached much more efficiently 
through magazines, mimeographed 
bulletins or nl best cheap offset Issues 
circulated at a nominal price. It is 
even doubtful whether in future years 
an exchange network of microfilms, 
photostats and coded data on (ape 


or cards will not lake care of most 
of the information now entrusted to 
paper. 

The second demand of university 
presses is that, in the name of the 
commonweal, they should under- 
take the publishing of basic large 
works which may range from encyclo- 
pedias lo lifetime treatises into which 
retired scholars will pour the 
best of their knowledge and 
wisdom. Such enterprises may be 
paying in the long run, but they cer- 
tainly need subsidizing at the start. 
Most countries have some kind of 
Rgency to provide subsidies. BuL 
when, as in llie case of France, it is 
a purely state-endowed organization 
like the Centre National de la 
Recherche .Scientifique, (he hoard to 
he shared yearly between the many 
claimants is tragically insufficient to 
meet the demand. Besides, as Paul 
Angoulveni remarks, stale patronage 
lends to encourage bad management 
amongpublishcis.lt is also bad man- 
agement for the state which, being 
the main investor, should be the first 
to have a share in Ihe profits, if any 
—a view of things which leads prac- 
tical minded civil servants to advo- 
cate Government presses. 

Which does not mean that with 
some careful planning and a strong 
enough financial backbone private 
enterprises cannot undertake such 
publications. Sonic do. especially in 
the Netherlands, where sonic publi- 
shers have made a speciality of diffi- 
cult, slow-rcturn books. 

In fact all these systems may be 
used separately or .simultaneously. 
Their common defect is that they 
have no feedback. This means that 
the authors have to depend on a set- 
up entirely foreign Lo their everyday 
activity, with a policy of its own and 
little ability to adapt itself to the 
varying pattern of research as h closc- 
at-hniid university press would. If it 
i*» not being unduly parochial, 1 
should like to quote ihe ease 
of the International Dictionary of 
Literary Terms whose scientific 
secretarial has hcen entrusted to my 
institute in Bordeaux by the Inter- 
national Association of Comparative 
Literature. Scholars from thirty-two 
countries are contributing to it and 
its size should be about that of two 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Its budget was planned in 1961, 
when the project was launched on a 
five-year basis, as a £6,000 affair, not 
including of course the actual print- 
ing. The Institute of Comparative 


Literature in Ulicchi took over part 
of the administrative burden, the 
French Centre National de la Rech- 
erche Scientifique contributed a full- 
time assistant's salary, the Inter- 
national Association of Comparative 
Literature made a few loans, my own 
institute and the University of Bor- 
deaux raked up what amounted 
roughly Lo a yearly £4u0. The rest 
was to be laid out by a private pub- 
lisher from The Hague who actually 
invested a few thousand florins. 

U soon turned out that the work 
was much more complicated than we 
had thought at first and that it would 
be more a ten-year job than a 
live-year one. Naturally enough the 
publisher is unwilling to run any more 
risks and the various institutions con- 
cerned are also reluctant to commit 
themselves for such a long period. 
The subsequent lack of funds has 
slowed the project down even more 
and although we are not likely to 
give it up we have been obliged to 
fix dcprcssingly cautious target 
dates. Whereas if the project 
had been directly managed and 
controlled by a local university 
press it would have been possible to 
recast the financial provisions every 
year, to meet unexpected demands, to 
give a push at the right moment and 
to adapt l]ic investment to the actual 
needs. I he trouble is, of course, that 
. the Sobodl is not and cannot ever be 
in the £6.000 bracket. 

The third and main duty of 11 uni- 
versity press is lo provide textbooks, 
either manuals or syllabus texts. 
For the latter the problem has been 
solved or nearly solved by the paper- 
back revolution. Not all classics are 
lo be found in paperback in all Euro- 
pean countries, but there is no doubt 
thnl long out-of-print texts to which 
faculties looked wistfully as possible 
set -books for the students arc now 
available at every street corner. It is 
quite easy nowadays to plan a sylla- 
bus only on paperbacks, which, by 
the way, is an appreciable advantage 
for the students' privnte budgets. 
Paperbacks, however, arc not every- 
thing. There are gaps in their pro- 
grammes and they have an uncanny 
habit of getting out of print for a 
while just when they are most 
needed. One might think, naively, 
that some kind of connexion could 
be established between universities 
and specialized publishers. After ail, 
a medium-sized university depart- 
ment of modern literature com- 
mands a market of two or three 


ihniKnid prospective buycis. Wli.n 
two ur thi cc or mure dcp.ul- 
mails in various iiimci.siiks a give 
on one hook to be pm 011 
the syllabus they actually oil'd .1 
rc.nly omked dish to the pu Mishas. 
Some societies like the Socicid Fran- 
yaisc tie l.itldraiurc ComparJc have 
tried to issue lu the publishers lists 
of texts they are prepared lo put 
on the syllabus in the next few years, 
but so lar with little or no .ucce.ss. 

Ihe case of manuals is rather 
different. They lake .1 long lime to 
prepare and meanwhile a university 
reform is more than likely 10 occur. 
For many reasons — among them the 
fact that most continental univer- 
sities were understaffed and that the 
leaching body had little lime to spare 
— there Was a dearth of manuals until 
recently. Nowadays specialized pub- 
lishing houses arc doing rather well in 
this Held. In France especially there 
arc at least hulf-u-doz.cn series in 
the human sciences which may be 
compared lo the best ones abroad. 
Such a result wax obtained by 
giving the status practically of a 
university press to the depart men 1 in 
charge of the series, with one or two 
well-known scholars at the head of a 
brains trust composed of colleagues 
or pupils accustomed lo working as a 
team- The system is good. It 
might be better if commercial com- 
petition did not take away sotne-of its 
merits. In 1966 French universities 
underwent a complete recasting of 
the curriculum. Instead of a one -year 
propedetitiijiie. a two- year primary 
cycle was established in which a num- 
ber of new subjects were introduced. 
There was an opportunity for » care- 
fully planned progrnmme of new 
manuals, since fresh masses of stud- 
ents would soon be in need of them. 
What happened was a kind of bush- 
hush man-hunt in which each publi- 
sher tried to lay hands on it 9 speci- 
alists or team of specin lists and get its 
books on the market before the others. 

I am not advocating the one manual 
system, but uncontrolled competition 
leads to poor salesmanship. Having 
to feci their way carefully on the 
market, the publishers kept to -small 
prin ling.s which left the manuals at 
a comparatively high price. Wc still 
have in Europe those hard-cover, 
cumbrous and expensive tools of 
knowledge which few students 
can afford lo buy for them- 
selves and which are redoubt- 
Hblo " bottlenecks " in seminar 
or gene ml libraries since few copies 
—and in most cases only a single one 
—arc available in reading rooms. It 
would have been easy to make an esti- 
mate of the prospective users, to cal- 
culate how many different manuals 
on the .same subject there was room 
for on the market and to issue large 
and cheap paperback editions. The 
Americans can have that and Tree 
competition, but then they have the 
whole of the American market at their 
disposal. Continentals need more 
organization. 

The rising popularity of non-fic- 
tion reading ascribes stiff another 
duty or at feast opens still another 
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Roman Laughter 

The Comedy of Plautus 
prich Segal 

fhfs is the first study In English devoted to 
Plautus, and the first study of the theatrical 
art of Rome's most popular playwright. The 
author setks the reason for the contemporary 
appeal of Plautus's comedies and argues that 
the essence of his art lies In the farcical 
inversion of the values and decorum of 
everyday Roman society. 66/6 net 
{Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature) 


Stanford 

The Limits of the Criminal 
Sanction 

Herbert L. Packer 

Our primary control over behaviour defined 
aa antisocial Is the criminal ’sanction, the 
imposition of punishment for the violation 
of criminal statutes. This book investigates 
whether this form of control is effective in 
ihe Ucht of present-day problems, 75/- net 


Princeton 

The Frick Collection An 
Illustrated Catalogue 

Compiled by the staff of The Frick Collection 

Volume I : Paintings ; American, British, 

Dutch, Flemish, and German 

Volume II : Paintings : French, Italian, and 

Spanish 

The Frick Collection in New York City to 
one or the world's most splendid . These two 
volumes, the first of a series of nine, are 
devoted 10 the paintings In It. Colour and 
monochromeJUlustraHons throughout. 

Two volumes £19 net 


“This Long Disease, 

My Life” 

Alexander Pope and the Sciences 

Marjorie Nicolson and G. S. Rousseau 

Pope suffered from many diseases throughout 
his life ; this is the first medical dose history. 
Drawing upon correspondence, and with 
technical medical advice, the authors discuss 
his ailments and the effect they had on Ms 
writing.. 4 plates 1 81/- net • ' 


The Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson 

Volume 4 : 188 5 Volume 5: IS 85 - 1 S 8 S 
Edited by Arthur S. Link 
£7/2/6 net each 


Pennsylvania 
Heinrich von Kleist 

A Study In Tragedy and Anxiety 

John Gearey 

At tho time of his suicide at the age of 34, 
Heinrich von Kleist had known little success, 
but todayjhe to considered a writer of genius. 
He was a prolific writer, and produced two 
Important plays, a series of novellas, and a 
long prose work. The author examines the 
nature of tbe psychological conflict in 
the man and hto stork. 66/- net 
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New 

Books for 
Summer 


I 'IV 1 1 Kooks uf Surgery 

by Aniliiiiisi* J*nrc 

J ran ->1 ;ifi'd In Itulicrl While 
I. in Lit ninl N.iih.-m Wo mark. 

A fiiii* liunsl.il iuu of Dix 
I irrrn Jr !u (.him file first jmTi- 
li?ln*d in Intil on ihm-cur- 
reril ndvdin-fd .-uirgii-al prac- 
tia'ftA. 'I lii- rilitiun retains ftp 
original illustrations. LC 
6/1.25:15?;. SBN H2IW-0 1 76 0. 

I July) flO/'JJs 

Kullici'iae Anne 1 ’oriH‘t 
A Crilirul Symposium 
Edited !»>• Luilwick Hartley ami 
Gnorge Cun*. Eighteen essajrji 
by Holier l Penn Werrcn, 
Clean tli 1 books, Kmlorn Welly, 
CleiLWiiy Wcscnll, Jnlm W. 

Aldridge, Huy Lb West, Jr., 

and other bauds lini/huling tlio 
/Wii Rrtieti interview). 

There are estimates of iltn 
ninior Blnries mid the crilicisiu, 
unit tlio most useful liihliogra- 
pliy In dale, LC 69-1 7'M8. 
SBN fCMUliHHM. 

(July) $7.50/63s 

Current: 

Daniel Defoe mill 
the Supernatural 

By Rodney M. Baine. Tlio 
author deals villi an important 
nspn I of J)cfoc*B thought, mid. 
art: his strong belief in the 
Unseen world and his use. of 
the occult generally. LC 63- 
S40R7. SBN H203 0Q1G-3 
$7.C>0/63s 

TJionias Wolfe’s Albatross t 
Race and 

Nationality in America 

By Paschal Reeves. 

Art assessment of Wolfe's 
changing attitudes toward tlio 

J ieople of America, especially 
n his fiction. LC 6B-&1Q35. 
SBN 11203 -1>1 ft LI. 

$6.00/50* 

Sonlliern Fiction Today t 
Renascence and Beyond 
Edited by George Cure. Majop . 
essays hy Walter Sullivan, 

C. Hugh Holman, and Louis D, 
Rubin, Jr., on the continuing 
relevance of Southern litera- 
ture. LC 68-58324. SBN 
8203-0 161-7. 94.50/39* 

Forthcom ing: 

Tlio Long Boy and Others : 
Eighteenth-Century Studies 
By B. L. Reid. Essays on 
Boswell and Johnson, Pnniefff, 
Joseph Andrews , Smollett, 
and Trislam Shandy. LC 77- 
83728. SBN 8203-0003-9, 
(October) $5/42s 

T. S. El iot I An Essay 
on tlio American Magus 

B)\ Marion Montgomery, A. . 
brilliantly nllusivc account of 
Eliot's progress front romanll- 
ciam to classicism. SBN =•: • ■ 
0203-0232-5. t October) . 
$1.50/ 39s 

Daniel Webster and fho 
Politics of Availability 
By Norman D. Brown. A. per*' 
ceptive study of Webster's 
presidential aspirations in iho 
changing political climate of 
Jus tipies. LC 68-54089. 

SBN 8203-0231-7. 

$1 SO 1 63s 


livid lo imirci^ii presses. There U works through euitliaclx with private 
no reason why the common reader oi public publishers. its main organ* 
u-lin iviiiiis to have facts mllier than being an executive board, a scientific 
lie lit m should not hr given books by pane!, a planning oil ice and a tecli- 
ficitpk* who know the facts, and there nical nllicc. It may approve exist - 
is no icumhi why academic works iug or intended publications sith- 
. should he sysleinalically tm read a hie. milled by publislieix, it may suggest 
This may seem obvious in Britain new ones, it may offer to publishers 
w lie if there is among scliolais a long works prepared on the campus, it 
I tiadiiiun ol the “elementary, my may demand modifies! ions or udapla- 
dear Watson " style coupled with a lions, and in all cases it submits the 
desire which may sometimes veige printer’s estimate and the pricing to 
on .snobbery - to sound as impedan- a close study. In exchange for which, 
tic and a- unprofessional as possible, approved hooks appear under 
N..i «. .,n the L'onl incnl. where, as ils a "‘ l 11 P'aran'ee, Ihe aafc 
even lni.lv knmv.. aea.lemio books on »,e iwnpiis a i minimum m mhe. 
are mail'll, judg'd by Iheir ,uv ^ ‘T 0 1 , US ,r, ’ m ‘’"M-hel 
weight of printed paper and ihe 1,1 •* discount. 


a h u n dance of their appendixes, Such a system could easily he 
indices, tables, footnotes, and other adapted to European conditions. It 
items of ostentatious erudition. could also be extended. As we have 


University 6$ 
Georgia Press 

Atmans, Georgia 30801 U. S. A» 

Foreign Sales Agents; 

Fetter taxi Simone, ino. 

New York, Amsterdam * 


items of ostcnlnlious erudition. could also be extended. As we have 
Naturally enough publishers shrink seen it is impossible nowadays to 
from printing and selling at Iheir own isolate the scholarly book from the 

risk such unwieldy artefacts. The gcneralpatlcrnofcommunication.lt 

• - ... . ix even doubtful whether a tradi- 

. . ’ c 1 • *j r, PP*d [ional univershy press, however 

then academic paraphernalia, most of powerful and wealthy, can cope with 
them prove quile palatable rending, theduties imposed by the new dime n- 
And if they do not they ccrlninly sions of the educational and scien- 
shouid. What with its dissertations computer networks. There is no clear 
and theses of all sizes and types, any distinction between book publishing 
faculty library holds a wealth of first- and lhc exchange of information oil 
class general publishing material computer networks. There is no cleat 
which only needs sonic rewriting. Not distinction either between academic 
everybody is endowed with literary and general reading. If tomorrow’s 
talent, but any intelligent man should universities are going t 0 be open 
be taught to write simply, clearly ,ho P 5 and no longer walled-in seats 
and pleasantly. Sooner or later crca- of privileged culture, their commnni- 
tivo writing will have to be introduced cal ' on channels must differ consider- 
as a major item in the curriculum of froni whal ftef have been in 
any student likely to publish some P as ' V cars - 

day the I mils ol his research. And In other wouR the university press 
if creative writing gains a foothold target is an obsolete one and Con- 
in universities, rlieiv is no reasun why lincntal universities must aim beyond 
university presses slmuM nut serve as it. Then: is no need foi them to enter 
test beds. die trade, especially as the trade pat- 

That is day dreaming, of course, ,ern ma V undeigo radical changes in 
Wc have no university presses. But the coming years. What they should 
we might perhaps have something up is a machinery fur the dlsscm- 
which would serve the same purpose in . al,on of thought competent to cope 
and fulfil the four main duties I have , an >" S‘ vcn economic system, 
tried to define. socialist. or capitalist, as well as with 

Paradoxic d tv -nnn,, h i» i. ■„ an V new WHnmu nival ion technique 
■^W.TEntoSS-a.i' n wl ’ kh i- "« 


Brazil that I have found the pattern 
which in my opinion would best meet 
the needs of the West European uni- 

wiivitinii TU« I?. I » l ' . .... 


(Af. lisctn pi/ ix Director /»/ the In- 


versihes. The Ed i torn Univcrsitaria siimt Jr UitimiHrc w ,/,• Trchnwm s 
ot oao Paulo does nut publish books Artisii,/nr x Jr Mnwrs nt ihe Univrr- 
lii the normal sense of the Word. It si tv <>t HorJmnx ) 


Child’s eye view 


Jvan Loizi: ; Ahiin-Toiiniier. 526pp. 

Paris : Hnchettc. 45ft 1 . 

'I he fifiieih unniversuty of the Mist 
publication of Lc ’ Grand Meaulnes 
fell in 1963. and .since then there has 
been considerable activity, of varying 
nature and quality, centred on the 
book, and its author: in that year, 
Mine. Rivifere issued her vast Vic 
et passion tf Alain'-Fournier in which 
sh® sought to defend her b rusher's 
reputation by launching a virulent 
attack oni his last mistress, Mmc. 
Simone ; in 1964, Mmc. Simone 
riposted by publishing seven of 
Alain-Fourniei’s more passionate 
Love-letters in he Figaro LUtiralre, 
a very eompiehen si ve Ala i n-Fou rn ier 
Exhibition was mounted at Bo urges, 
Michel Guiomar produced his 
exciting psychoanalytic study. In- 
consckitt et iimgindfre dans " Le 
Grand Meaulnes " ; |‘J 67 witnessed 
the world oremifcre of the Tthm adap- 
tatjou of Le Grand Meaulnes which 
. accorded a., n\ixcd critical, recep- 
Hon in Frahce and hits stiff to Ki 
screened in Britain; 1968 saw the 
; PuMmtion of an English school 
edU qn ft y- Methuen)*. a full criUcal 
edition with maps and early drafts 
(by Harmp). and finally, qL the turn 
of the year, massive biography of 
Ala in-Fonrnicr that is all but defini- 
• bve, 

M. Loize’s book Is a vast museum 
of informal ion, well set out and ex- 
haustively documented. Every branch 
of Alairi-Fournifcr’s family tree is 
traced with loving core right back 
wfo fre seventeenth century, and a 
biographical sketch is siipplied of 
every ancestor, however remote. Full 
particulars are provided of the friends 
Amln-Fournier made at school and 
in the army, of the prices he .won and 
of tho examinations he failed. The 
range and minuteness of M. Loire’s 
inquiries is at times staggering: when 
Alitln-Fournier attends a garden 
ffito! id London ip July; 1905. . M. 
Loi/jt produces eye-witness account 
from the Chiswick Times', tp lejl us 
what the weather was like and what 


the guests were wearing ; when Alain- 
Foumier says he is moved by the 
spectacle of a sleeping baby while on 
anny man oeuvres in the summer of 
1 90S. M. I.oize is able not only 
to identify the baby beyond 1 perad- 
venture but to report what happened 
to it in later life, when it married and 
how many babies it produced in turn. 

Inevitably M. Loize’s indefatigable 
researches have unearthed a great 
many facts that are wholly new, in 
particular about Alain-Fournier’s 
early In vc-liife before the traumatic- 
ally brief encounter of June, 1905, 
about his Ai my service and about his 
work as a literary columnist in the 
period 1910-12. Yet the portrait 
earlier biographers have already 
drawn of Alain-Fournier due* not 
need to be seriously retouched. He 
remains the embittered idealist, pro- 
gressively disillusioned with life be- 
cause it has failed to keep the pro- 

™ , i-L$J ,e *' cvre ^ ’* him 

in childhood and early youth. 

mZ£ C rll ef , C i iticKm thftt ^ an be 
. made oliM. Mzasbidgraphy is that 

his powers of discrimination do not 

always match hi s industry and that 

■feiW more interested in col- 
. leetjag (acU than in analysing their 
significance, ■ Alain-Four nier’s acll- 
!£. 1 S0C | n 10 _ exercise such 1 a fasci- 
nahou for him that they are 
all jslveo equal value. The essays he 
* role fll school and the literary gossip 
he contributed to Paris-Journal jc 

Lhr ^TVii, UCh l i he same atten *ion as 
Uie evcffVing ptans 0 f Le Grand 

Meaulnes On the U Pays satunom . 
S a Jf novci’s genesis, he is aulto 
surprisingly ill-informed ; one ebap- 
ter-fragment which he dismisses aiSfy 
as uo certain Dialogue" is not 

do? y tfW in lh<J Harrap ™\- 
5S . Dial °We d I'approcne de 

i r shortcomings, Kf. 

Eoi^ch biography is likely to 1 remain 

' ^S!L?; d ^ ference book oa Alain*-' 

: K nib % fQr s ? me c on s iderabie Ume 

•IheSS*' l il s a -’ mor ff regrettable, 


Poet’s eye view 

Jami-8 Kii.ROV ( Editor) : The Auto- , SCI11 ou * J® work j| ih, 3 „. 
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Jams Kii.rov (Editor): The Auto- 
biography of James Clarence 
Miwgun . 36pp. Dublin : Dolmen 
Press. London : Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 10s. eul. 

Edgar Allan Puo. James Clarence 
Miuigan. llnunns I o\ell Ueikloe.s. 
the nephew of Maria I'dyeworth. nil 
led tragic lives and all died in the 
mmc year, 18*19. Maiignn had started 
to write his autobiography, hut com- 
pleted only live brief chapteis. These 
chapters a pi wared thirty -three years 
after his death in The Irish Monthly. 
a Jesuit periodical, to which Oscar 
Wikle, W. B. Yeats and Katherine 
Tynan contributed poems. Dr. Kil- 
roy found that errors of Iran script ion 
appear in the text, and lie bus cor- 
rected them in this first publication 
in book form from the original manu- 
script in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Mangan. like Thomas Moore, was 
the son uf a Dublin gi ucer anti, in a 
bitter phrase, he compares his father 
to a human boii-consiriclur, adding: 
“ I have an inward reeling that to him 
I owe all my misfort lines." At the 
age of eleven. Manga n was sent to 
Mr. Courtney's Academy in Derby 
Street, not fur from the birth-place of 
Swift. On his first day at school the 
master asked his class ; " What is a 
parenthesis V ” No one could toll him 
except the newcomer. 

"Sir," said I, “I have only conic iiuo 
tile set mol inday, and have mu lud lime 
Id look into the ut.iiiim.ir. bin I duutld 
suppose a p.ueni)usi\ in tv soitieiliiuu 
included in a .senleliec Iml which mipht 
he uniilled fiom tile wiiicikc wiliioui 
iiijnrv lo the meanilip of tho wnteiKe " 
“ Go up. Sir." exclaimed (lie uiasit-r. 
" lo (lie head of the class ! " With an 
eiiiolion uf IhoisIi pride I assumed llie 
place alluvated me; hut Ihe nest minute 
fou ml me once mure in my uripin.d po%i- 
Jion- , 1 " Why do yon go dun ii agiiill. 
Sir? “ asks the uuitliy p.;il.ii-.uv-ue. “ Ik*- 
cause. Sir, cried I. hnldlv. 11 I have nut 
deserved Hie lls-ad place;' give il n> llio 
buy’ 1 nild | pointed to tin- Ul who 
tin 1 1 all but succeeded. 

Uiifoitunalely M.tiigau sciiioi Inst 
his business ilu iiugli his inipHivideiia* 
and foolish loans. Children aie still 


oviet unions 


I^mi or fifteen and ihAmr' 

‘^burden of an eniic*^ 

For myself, I SC irr( ,i 1 . . i 
think ol my own condition^ *1 
since learned u> consider’^-, 
''■'d nislrnmeni whkhan A 1 U 
d*-ave made use of jo curb it> ( 
mpx nl ihm rebellious alj! 
that .smouldered Hk e a «C. 

'"f- dominan t P^i« 
guesscil a not. was Pride, 

No doubt this pride waJ 
scions awarenesv ofhisowi 
live powers. As an appr;- 
Ucavouring to ] earn 
'scri veiling and attorimii 
shrunk from his oflkete^ 

My nervous and hypochrosir, 
mgs almost verged upoa is; 
seemed to myself to be slu 
eiivcrn with serpents and wjl 

alt hideous and raonsiroui i>a 
writhed and hissed around a, 
charged their slime and we 
person. 

One may suspect that lhtL_ 
indulgence in dismal rhetor* 
result not only of the «t_ 
of his circumstances in hisU 
but also of his addiction u 
u nd opium. As Dr. Kilro> 
in his preface, Mangsosi. 
and editor, the laie DJ.G1 
line, estimated the numbe 
poems at more than 8Wr 
them having appeared unk 
psc udon y ms. Both prod® 
original . experiments in 
l onus must jiave given lb, 
ti e i lie pleasure, despite topi 
appeal for sympathy. 

In the lust chapter of hiii! 
giaphicul fragment Manpi: 
how, during the course olit 
walk, he sat down on 3 LnoUd 
by u Mi camside to ponds 
Pascal's Ten secs. He his 
in' a fashionably dressed jm 

and they fell into a lively**; 
over lanscnistn. One is left" 
impi’tfssioii (hat Mangan, W 
tinned his memoirs, flip 
cincigcd from his gloom. 
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TutAuleY : Labour Disputes 

Sw Mm*. 1957 ~T S \ 

tr Clarendon Press : Oxford 
,'Sslty Press. £2 8s. 


rn, understanding has been 

by ihe belief that Russian 
jlohs ore. or should be, or 
jteif they could, like Bril Mi, 
. 3 or French trade unions 
Mtst, too, differ pretty widely 
:j: another). Russian trade 
M only an embryonic exis- 
tfore 1905; and after that 
-ore was heard of them until 
'Hey plaved no active part in 
idiin'oos'of 1917. After the 
.iik victory, they were hain- 
hj the fact that their aflilia- 
sue more often Menshevik 
Jihevik. The civil war and the 
period brought about n 
ihmdl between the trade 
ud the party ; and, with the 
of planning and extensive in- 
i/jtion at the end of the 
it unions were integrated 
( vast industrial machine of 
tiSoisi dictatorship. Thereafter 
fc-.iunes were governed hy the 
an in Soviet economic policy 
n’-look. “Western commenla- 
L observes Mrs. MeAulcy in 
on Soviet labour disputes, 
swmto imagine (hut there is 
i thing as a ‘normal' union 
ran pattern and consequently, 
ud lie dormant in the Soviet 
ibrcc."0iic of Ihe great mer- 
ihebook is that it makes no 
assumption, and attempts 
nine the Soviet labour Minn- 
J to speak, on its own ground, 
t Russian trade unions have at 
i reflected the character of 
in force which they repie- 
I Before the middle I921K an 
kd and politically conscious 
iraion movement was confined 
“liarmy of trained and poli- 
(aitcious workers -the lew 
in r lived the hazards of the 
c resolution and the civil war. 
tt industry was launched oil 
Miolly rapid expansion, 
3 "lOusands, and then 
« peasants moved into 
8 " d constituted the main 
tne labour force under 
gr uinm f - u lht! , l>(ljc 
M ihe (ask or organizing 
J If * nc 'y lnb ‘>ur force, 
5 ! lhc factory, the 

JeTuikline silo, of ineul- 
JJtaHy unfamiliar labour 
Jr preaching the vir- 
Produeltvny. A, the height 


of all these pressures in lhc 1930s, it 
must have seemed that the only func- 
tion left to the unions was io exhort 
and (o dragoon. Since the 1950s, 
with the gradual improvement in 
living standards and relaxation of 
controls, l lie workers have regained 
some degree of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Hut In equate their status 
or their problems with those of a 
western labour force will do more 
lo mislead than lo enlighten, 

Mrs. McAuley, who spent eighteen 
months at Leningrad University, 
working in I lie Labour Law depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Law, and 
visiting a number of factories and 
other establishments, has written a 
detailed study of Soviet labour dis- 
putes between 1957 and 1965 and of 
the complex procedures by which 
they were handled. The broad con- 
clusion i.s that basic wages and con- 
ditions of labour arc governed by 
centrally negotiated agreements, in 
which the worker has no say, and in 
whieh the general economic policy of 
the slate is the determining factor: 
this is regarded as a necessary con- 
dition of planning. Within this 
framework . however, very many 
questions uf interpretation and appli- 
cation affecting the individual work cl- 
ean and do arise; upd disputes about 
these are actively and, so far as one 
can judge, dispassionately pursued. 
Some of these disputes, being matters 
of legal interpretation, reach the 
court v Hut a growing number arc 
said to he settled by the disputes com- 
missions. composed of an equal' num- 
ber of management and trade union 
representatives, within the enterprise. 
Mrs. McAuley speculates that the 
tendency lo devolve more authority 
from the centre lo the enterprises will 
give the latter increasing discretion 
in mailers of wages and labour' rela- 
tions, and tint this may widen the 
area of disputes. 

f. a boar Disputes in Soviet Russia 
is technical, precise and detailed, and 
will inevitably make fairly heavy 
going for anyone but the specialists. 
The general reader will doubtless 
continue to prefer dramatic and 
colourful presentations of (lie more 
contentious aspects of the Soviet 
scene, which are " news " in I lie sense 
in which vvlial goes on day hy day in 
factories and trade union committees 
is evidently not. But, for anyone 
wishing to assess whul life Is really 
like in the Soviet Union, factual and 
balanced description, of which this 
book provides n first-rate example, is 
a necessary guide, and Mrs. McAuley 
has pul serious students of the Sovicr 
Union in her debt. 
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on the relevant country ; all are pro- 
duced as new inulcriaf for more de- 
tailed historical analysis; none shows 
bias of a purely western kind. The 
studies of Cuba and Haiti arc from 
this viewpoint models of their kind. 

Whether as a chronicle of imperial 
withdrawal or of comparative rich 
north influence, Contemporary 
Puli tics and Economics an the Carib- 
bean will interest all those concerned 
with empire, aid or instant revolu- 
tion. If any area of the world re- 
flects the malaise of contemporary 
society it is undoubtedly the Carib- 
bean— Papa Doc, Puerto Rico, 
Castro, . Jpgan. Bustamante, J)tl 
Williams or Ronald Webster, they 
are all there. Whether in agriculture, 
in terms of racial harmony, bauxite, 
sugar, or political federation. Sir 
Harold Mitchell has the comforting 
and competent measure of the prob- 
lcm. , ■ • , 

The report of the sixth Workers’ 
Control Conference, which was held 
in Nottingham in March last year, 
has been edited by Ken Coates and 
Wyn Williams and published by the 
Institute for Workers' Control as 
flow and. Why Industry Must be 
Democratised 1 222pp. 1 5*-). In his 
introduction, Mr. Coates points out 
that the conference, which was atten- 
ded by 5f» delegates; U part of a 
process which is beginning “ to take 
the issue out of the realm of general 
pieties' into the field of immediately 
practical options for the whole trade 
union left and both the papers sub- 
mitted to the conference and (he. 
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tury; it is totally super -iddett by 
this admirable combination of 
scholarship and cood judgment. ,J 
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Liiixn R. Ei ksi ; A Uuimnu'thm in 
Pcrt/H’t tiiv. Vtftpp. MacnilH.m. 
C? 15-4. 

R. M \ituix : RonituitU ism unJ 
fin- S’ mini Orilfp. IW-M <>. 
42Anp. Rlandfurd. £4. (Rnper- 
bacii. 27s. i. 

Konnnuu i\n\ in Pt-npct tir «• gcK oil 
in a rjihci v re: iky stall : tlinses, 
im> ret ivcis .uui ncwrilielcsscs ilol the 
page, ami Ur. (dust's prose has a bum 
ii lint Vightly arthritic air of aulhui* 
ilativciiCNs rThe strange assorlnieni 
of ilelinitiuiis ad \ si need h \ some re- 
cent scholars has been ably and 
wittily surveyed by A. O. Luvejny in 
his excel' ’em article 'On the Discrim- 
ination of konuiniicKms ' ") which 
usually heralds (he doe to rate doc- 
tored fur publication. Bill it soon 
become* clear (hid she has serious 
business in hand, and a* she warms 
to the task a degree or real eloquence 
super v erics. 

RiKiianlicisni in this case means 
(lie Komantic Movement in English. 
French unci Cieritiun literature, mu! 
Dr. l-ur.sl's met hod [or getting it into 
perspective is the somewhat Wiltgcn- 
steiniiui one of looking for “ family 
likenesses" between the three bran- 
ches of the movement rather than 
for sonic single essential ingredient 
which makes them all romantic land 
fniltnc lit I hid which, of course, leads 
to (he theoretical anarchy surveyed 
bv LmejuyJ. (-hinting for family 
likenesses shun Id also be more fruit- 
ful than (lacing influences- the ulhci 
favourite method in coinpuralive 
studies of literature— because in- 
nuentUN :ne in the end almost impos- 
sible to prove. 

What might the distinctive features 
of this family be V Many possibilities 
suggest themselves (which U why 
there is a problem at nit), but Dr. 
burst settles on three as being prinut 
fdvle the most promising and devolcs 
the tbiee main sections of her book 
to studying them in detail. These arc 
" Individualism ", “ Imagination ", 

and " Feeling ”, and taking them in 
turn she inspects the three literatures 
to see how they rale. 

What hegins as a rat her pedestrian- 
looking exercise soon opens the way I 
to insight and understanding. If the 
French score high on (he expression 
of feeling, for example not to stiy. at 
times, on outright mawkish emotion- 
alism and display a "strange back- 
wardness of (lie imaginative powers ", 
we have to ask why this should be. 
The answer lies in ihe 'pfeculihrities of 
French social and literary history in 
the prc-roin;.ntic period (up to 1820 


in then v.i'ci which vnlunlly cn»incd 
' that l-icucli lom.inticisin would he 
too much concerned with sculing old 
accounts lo he able to look very much 
io the Inline. I rue I- tench roinatilic- 
ism perhaps onlj came with the Sym- 
bulisls lu the sjme way. we can lind 
eonj h6ioiic.il ic.isoiis for the fact 
that 

ivl ureas the (icnnaii K mu a lines tended 
to ga/e exclusively into the transcen- 
dental regions ol their knittings, the 
b'Rglish endeavoured above all to come 
to term-, with reality. Imagination, fui 
Irom being an escape into illusion, was 
lor them a path ol access |u die Iriilli. 
a means nl ordering die chaos facing 
diem 

Particular insights aside, one Lhing 
that does emerge from this study ol 
lilt i ary romanticism is the sheet im- 
portance or the movement as an 
historical event. "In the context of 
the development ol western lilcia- 
lure. Romanticism appears as a tre- 
mendous creative renewal, ol a force 
equalled perhaps only by the Renais- 
sance", Dr. Fursl concludes. The 
“ really crucial innuvation " was that 
"during the Romantic period for the 
first Lime the creative imagination 
was widely accepted as the main- 
spring of the arks". " I he after- 
effects of Romanticism as u creative 
renewal she suggests, 

are still potent even today , for the 
Knntaniics otK-iied lip so many new pos- 
sibilities Hint they themselves could 
nfjen only grope their way. mid it was 
left to i heir successors in the nineicenifi 
a nil (uenlielli centuries to rea {■ the lull 
harvest. 

Another implic.d ion (tliougli one 
which it was Certainly beyond the 
author's terms of reference to spell 
out) is perhaps the centra lily of Eng- 
lish romanticism lo the whole move- 
ment when once those harvests of 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies have been taken into account. 
The English Romantics' ability as 
Dr. Fursl puts it \ 0 “keep at least 
one toe on the ground ", the way in 
which English romantic poetry as 
Hnzlill pul it "constantly clings lo 
the concrete, and has purchase upon 
matter **, begin now lo look less like 
examples of old-fashioned English 
hnlf-hea rled ness .old niuddliiig- 
thrmigli and more like signposts to- 
wards the art of I Ik* future. Mow 
necessity these things seem today: 
how blind an alley the other-worldly 
padi of the t nVirmnuniikrr and their 
heirs the Symbolists now seems In 
have been, Bui how valuable it is to 
have these paths charted. Ronuuul- 
i hill' A? Perxpet ih c lias moments of 
looking lextbookisli, but others in 


which it displays a real speculative 
power. 

’I here is hardly any speculation at 
all in Mi. R. W. Harris’s fimiutnti- 
i MMl wid ihf S mini (Wit. iTfin-lfi.iO. 
bin ii is a useful smvey of t lu think- 
ing of (in lliis easel the F’liglish mm- 
aiilic writers and certain others like 
lluikc, Paine, Coblvii and the Evan- 
gelicals I also, in one c ha pier, of cer- 
tain painters and architects) oil social 
questions. On the face ol n Mr. Mari is 
has done his job well, and the views 
of his chuscn authois are sci out with 
masterly conciseness and a mass ol 
telling qiiuhuion. Rut why were these 
particular authors chosen 7 llcciiiise 
they seemed important jn their own 
time ? Oi because they seem imporl- 
anl to us now 7 Or because mostly 
- - they were artists 7 One does not 
always expect an historian to He a 
sociologist of knowledge as well, but 
a nod in that direction can be reassur- 
ing. Why do we get a whole chapter 
on Southey but only two incidental 
mentions of Leigh Hunt 7 Why is 
Hazliti left (o seem such a marginal 
figure 7 There are answers, no doubt, 
but we ought lu be told what they 
are. As it is. one cannot help feeling 
that this book is more ol a homage lo 
Ihc romantic artists foi having social 
thoughts at all than any kind of cri- 
tique of what they actually (lioughl. 

On his historical home ground Mi. 
Harris is a reliable enough guide, 
but when lie lakes off into literal v 
analysis he dues not always deserve 
lo be followed. His views on Keats 

wliosc social Hi in king was of 
course less developed than most of 
ol J 1Cr, ‘ , ; 11 re particularly shaky. 
Me lake.s Keats's remark about the 
eagle and the truth to mean that what 
is really needed is philosophical 
P*>eir? • he perpetuates some old non- 
sense about “ Beauty is truth " (Wal- 
ler Jackson Hale cleared this up m 
two pages in his John Kt’tiiW : he says 
that Keats “regai ded the poet as a 
kind of mirror held up to iialuic. 
reflecting rather than creating " (a 
Duixotic thing tu say. now-adavs. of 
any romantic artist »; mid he odilly 
includes Kents in a list ol artists who 
" found the intellectual .ilmosplicie 
of England uncongenial, and pre- 
ferrcd'to live abroad ", 'I lie book is 
also riddled with ini.spiinls, iiiclud- 
ing five in u single stanza of the " (Hk 
to ii Nightingale ". But, with all these 
faults. Rnnunithisnt md the .VoriVrl 
Order, I7H0-18MI is a helpful addition 
to Ihc inter-disciplinary work now 
available on the Romantic Move- 
ment mid should set vc a valuable 
purpose in the Increasing number of 
schools and universities where these 
tilings arc studied. 
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Jean A. Perkins : The Concept of 
•the Se(f hi the French Enlighten- 
ment. 162pp. Geneva : Droz. 
26 Sw.fr. 

Dj-. Perkim, already well known us a 
Diderot scholar, has here produced a 
synthesis of considerable subtlety and 
insight on a. subject which remains as 
thorny a problem as any in philo- 
sophy, After n brief introduction on 
the main current views, she turns to 
her central Lhcme, first giving a wide- 
tanging account ,of; the subject, and 
‘ v th*n narrowing down -to- more de-- 
tHifcd study ol the (wo figures whom 
shp regards as the most original- in 
thei r. comfibu tipns, R o ussca li and 
■ Diderot.: Her . conclusions, as she: 
admits, arp neither, startling nor un- 
expected. but they' are illuminating 
on both the broad Lupic and the ind'i- 
: viduiyl thinkers. The Enlightenment, 
d '.time of transition, never solves the 
problem? of combining tho subjective 
arid objective, satis fac ! o r i I y within the 

■ self; but Rousseau by his rich ex- 
ploratidn of the' inrter depths of 
human personality, ; : and' Diderot by 

. hi's emphasis' upon', the. ‘dynamic 
aspects of constant. *jevclbp(rtc tit and 

change in the .World withip hnd the 
Wfirld without, point the Way to the 
new approaches of the , nineteenth- 
ccriidry.' , ! : - •. 

Despite. the author's 8 idffiiraf|on for 
Roqsseuu. it is Diderot Aho emerge*: 
asithe rfial hero ^f this book ; a mftn. 
estentially simq. vigorous, active,.' 
eminently grvgariqus, aWarc of the 
contradict inns in his personality yet' 
a ble to accept i rice nsisi^ncy, as- a- 
necessary aspcci of hummj identity. 

■ ii -t 


the chapter on Diderot the best in 
the book, the author presenting a 
skilful and convincing portrait of the 
complex model she has chosen to 
depict. Does she perhaps incline a 
little loo sympathetically towards 
hwn ? Certainly, she admits that his 
ideas on the subject were as pro- 
visional as anyone else's ; even so, 
she seems to emphasize the contra- 
dictions in his thought less than in 
the other writers whu come under 
her careful probing. The chapter on 
Diderot, unlike its predecessors, leans 
^^cavilyon synthesis t thap ut^ly- 

Within its rather narrow brieF, 
The C oni ept of the Self in the French , 
Ejiliiihtekrnem is an undoubted sue-' 
cess.- But; Dr. Perkins chooses to 
rocus her discussion upon the intro- 
spective aspects :of personality and lo 
slop short at jqs( the point where Ihe 
kfilightehment generally found the 
matter til ^resting, ..where It over- 
lapped with the inter-persoiial and' 
man s relations m society. This limi- 
tation mikes for -a somewhat on6- 
tUfe? J 1un '^ Squieu an< l Vol- ; 
don ' y ; i ’h ftce ’ ^* lvc V !i nl atten- 
S 'L - L M p n| csquicu>* psvchnUigi- 
lhe , Uf^pcr JL 
are often as. penetrating- as a ny in 

»l£?iikT'f-«r m " n : ^ holl> sy.: «n: 
Srx ' r h Hn . m,ue ?«-* wmttae 
■ f U ,w *!? a re as fruitful 

whn^°-o. ,,P ' n L a " y a ‘ftinoi figure 
whom, the authpr considers here at 

deed, she seems pci verteTHbw ahy- 
onc cun, write, after Theudoie Bet 
rman>i edilion of lhe len” ! "(Si- 


like letters show us more about his 
character and temperament than we 
glean from Vultaire's personal cor- 
respondence " h:i files the under- 
standing : the love-lelicr.i (and the 
later ones} to Mine, Denis bv them- 
selves givt Ihc lie. But Dr. Pei kins is 
keen to strike a contrast between Did- 
erot and Voltaire, and she tends to 
do this al the expense of Voltaire. 

One oilier limitation makes this 
book mure narrow than it might have 
been. The opening chapter on cur- 
rent trends in psychological theory 
sets, Hie iphe by drawing its material 
mainly (rein academic psychology. 
Freud, fur instance, is never men- 
tioned, Which seems barely u edible ; 
existentialism is brk-Hy referred to. 
buLbartre escapes notice- and Roland 
Barthes, whu seems highly relevant 
to the later discussion of language 
(especially where Diderot betrays 
.fa 1 * , o/ L the semiological 
approach Barthes has been fostering), 
js likewise passed over. Yet it is pre- 
fr i ly .c bi V^ evocation Of such links 

S 'if significance of F.n light - 

C Th* 1 V^A U^yhl be f; rasped. 

there is, alas, no index or biblio- 
graphy,. 

The Madrid publishers Aliunza 
have just published, in their Libru de 
Bokil'O series y/n , «> lo Jtlnhr. one 

‘he chisalresiiuc 
rpmancej’ which wa_b not onlv. spared 
Uie, finmes of condemnation' in Oon 
e'd/mebiitdcsuribed by Cars antes 
; W,R 9 ,h^A 8 ok in. the .world r . The 

ptas each; 
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L afe quite a new pheno- 

i* Up HU ^ 

I f H,do«n the various refer- 
;is monographs and studies 
for l heir exams or to 
notes they had taken 
i-uie?. Sonic of these on- 
l-nores were published in ilu* 
booklets by adventurous 
. jjj w be able to make 
vlv out Of them. 

rilication of university 
s only organized after 
reforms of l l H9. 
f^ifdthe publication of uni- 
-iubooks became the respon- 
j 3 publishing house, called 
■ i Publishers (except for pub- 
.,fr v m lhe economic, agneul- 
,-j medical faculties). ^ It 
go« convenient, both linan- 
'-d jn other ways, that the 
l/\ of all textbook n should 
fcmratcd in lhe hands of one 
(j publishing house run by 

L 

t j few years some hundred 
ijifxibooks had been placed 
yjhHalof university students. 
iJietfwerc mere translations 
authors, not always selee- 
Vjillcienl care, but the major- 
"AYMOND RUyER Hungarian writers, each 

La cyt»arn6tlqueell orlgfn*d«n^w^^| pioneering work in his 
jbTiiular field, The majority 
erfs have been written for 
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I SCIENCE. 

prdsonte dans see Irolssatf- 
texles iniportants. Irancaisto, 
gers, claasiquBs ou Infidiia 

da I’Homma 

PIERRE FONTANIER 
Les figures du tfiscours 
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KiBiechnleal universities, and 
mil-IWUs the' basic require- 
L-d been covered in all xiib- 

L>iier;c facilities, too, great 
■ihbbecn made, ‘but quick 
ulurally involved ■’certain 
-ninji in some of the lexl- 
Hany were too bulky, while 
jthorshad deliberately wrii- 
jirt! that were both mono- 
uxl manuals. Nor did pub- 
Idtow ibe procedure of insist- 
Jit authorized "notes", or 
»'td typescripts written by 
Sit) teachers, should be pub- 
ptihanil as 11 experimental " 
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prepare for exams. Most “notes", 
however, arc not made with a view to 
publication in book-form. They re- 
main as " notes " if the number of 
those specially interested in the sub- 
ject is small, and there seems to be no 
particular need for a book of that 
kind. 

What happens when it is proposed 
to turn them into a book ? The 
" notes " are first submitted to serious 
criticism, from teachers at the uni- 
versity in question and the represen- 
tatives of other universities con- 
cerned. After a lengthy debate they 
issue their verdict, stating why the 
“ notes " can or cannot be published 
in book form. Ihc recommendation 
of the university or that of a special 
committee is submitted to (lie Minis- 
try of ("ulliirc, where the Council for 
Higher Education will decide on the 
list of textbooks to lie published, both 
in Ihc short and long terms. 

No contract for a textbook is valid 
without the written approval of two 
Competent icudcis and wilhoul the 
table of contents having been en- 
dorsed. The university department 
of Textbook Publishers employs 
renders representing the main 
branches of science. They me re- 
quired first to cheek the manuscript 
and to see whether the suggestions 
and ideas made by the official 

readers " have been introduced, 
und if not. why they .should have 
been rejected. Their report is then 
submitted to Ihe respective depart- 
ment of the Ministry, which will 
finnily approve the munuscripl for 
publication. 

Each script is gone over by two 
readers who have to be selected with 
the greatest care and represent the 
pedagogical as well as the scientific 
point of view. Their instructions are 
to judge u book on three grounds: 
subject-matter, scientific level,, sys- 
tematic presentation. 

A render has to deal yearly with 
four or live booKs, containing 480- 


640 pages each. Textbook PuhliJicrs 
produce a yearly average nf 40-.su 
new university textbooks, and 20-25 
reprints. The manuscript of a text- 
book has to he ready fur i lie press 
by the end of December preceding 
the year of publication, as it lakes 
ion months m j year to produce a 
book. 

The question of the size of a bi»nk 
is a serious one. Authors, without 
exception, are inclined to overstep 
ihe mini be r of words staled in the 
contract. Overheads are always cal- 
culated according to Ihe number of 
words contracted for and subsidies 
granted by the authorities concerned 
accordingly. If the bonks are longer, 
the overheads also rise, and ihc fund 
will not be adequate. It need not 
be emphasized that textbook pub- 
lishing is not’a paying proposition. 
It is equally the ease that cultural 
products are not regarded ax com- 
modities in a socialist economy. The 
difference between the production 
price and the selling price is covered 
by stale subsidies. 

The publishers must also fix the 
print order for university textbooks. 
They are generally published in edi- 
tions of from one lo three thousand 
copies, according to how many stu- 
dents and experts are likely lo buy 
them. The copies are handed over to 
the state Booksellers Company, 
mainly on commission, because it is 
very difficult to calculate in advance 
the number of likely customers. Years 
ago textbook publishers were wor- 
ried because many copies remained 
unsold ; recently their main concern 
seems to have been that ns soon as 
a book has appeared it is nut of print. 
And even a book that sells normally 
can run out of print more or less 
unexpectedly, and its reprint may not 
be arranged quickly enough to meet 
student demand. 

Textbook Publishers have recently 
asked the booksellers company to 
send them regular reports of their 
available stocks, though this still does 
not prevent a book from going out 
of print for sonic unforeseen reason. 
And however quickly a reprint is 
needed, authors seldom consent to it 
without making textual revisions be- 
cause or Ihc rapid developments in 
their particular field. 

And what of the future 7 Since the 
university reforms new problem^ 
have arisen such as the question of 
university autonomy,. of independent 
niiiniigcmem for single departments, 
a ii I o numous measures within facul- 
ties, more independence for the stu- 
dent mid a considerable reduction in 
compulsory attendance. Curricula are 
thus bound lo undergo changes, in- 
volving more systematic lectures, and 
less insistence on detail. Thus, text- 
books are bound lo become more 
specialized. On the other hand, this 
will encourage new types of auxiliary 
textbooks to develop, like the biblio- 
graphical publications of lhe Techni- 
cal University of Budapest. 

The question of university auto- 
nomy will raise another question, 
too. Will the departments of differ- 
ent universities agree lo use the same 
textbook (or same “ notes "), and, if 
not, will it be worthwhile for the 
publisher lo publish textbooks for a 
much smaller number of students 7 
Should, however, closer links deve- 
lop beLween the universities and those 
industries concerned with a particu- 
lar branch of learning, there U a good 
chance that the editions of univer- 
sity textbooks will increase consider- 
ably in size. 
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inists in both Italy and France (with 
a small selection of Italian poems 
accompanied by French verse trans- 
lational and ends with the La Fon- 
taine of Piychf. This involves _an in- 
tricate and fascinating discussion of 
the role of imagery and the relation- 
ship between poetic sincerity and ex- 
treme artificiality of style. 

The central section is devoted to 
the theme of the actor and his role, 
and is in manv ways the most inter- 
esting. M. Rousset examines in 
detail the notion of inconstancy, dis- 
tinguishing between a “while 
variety as found in Montaigne or 
Bernini and a *' black ", as in Spopde 
and Pascal, and goes on to trace the 
Don Juan legend from Tirao de 
Molina, through Molifere. lo Mozart 
in the light of this double i/iconxiatica. 
Following the same train of ihoiigbt, 
he compares the Romantic view of 
the actor with that of Rofroli jn 


primacy of the actor's personal feel- 
ings, the other that of the role, 
which cap eventually impqse itself 
over his original identity. 

Olbcr essays deal with the use of 
water to create a theatrical "en- 
chained island " in Court entertain- 
ment, and from there if is a natural 
progression to a consideration of the 
water-mirror theme in. literature 
from the seventeenth century to the 
present day. 

As his preface suggests, M. Rousset 
offers only a provisional conclusion ; 
the notion of Baroque as disorder, 
succeeded by the order of Classic* 
ism, must be abandoned : " tan l qu on 
'n'aura pas admis qu’il y a un ordre 
et un go fit baroques on n'flurd rien 
changd". L'lnterleur et I'cxt&lcur 
is a baroque book in more than one 
. scn$? .of dje word, but if is full of 
’ novel insights and attractive pros- 
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-sjiL-tiulis) mi Mu- work or mi (hr nuttwir. 
Jarly. huhIciii. mid (.nntrmpuran authors. 
I'rnvc, iwm'. tlrmriu. isvns. I'lu* most 
ilisliiipiiiisiiccl Hispanists nf Spain, Spun is h 
.Xmi-rlca, I lie Inilcil Staivs, and Hie rest 
,,r d' 1 ' nurld cnllulMH-atc in < iuutnt 
l tm trill. 
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W ll mam SIIAK!SI*I:A«I- : The Two 

Cti’/ifL- nit'll of I ernna. I'ditcd l>y 
ClilTniil l ct’vlt. 122pp. The 
Artlcn Siuki.-s rearc. Metliueti. 
J?s. 

WiittA.M Sit \Jii St J l sri : The Two 
Cent U> men of I emw. Fditeil h_v 
Normun S.i'ntkT.s. 2 1 3 pp. Pen- 
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Kromi Mint (Editor): Shul.e- 
ypewe Survey : 2 / . 219 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £2 5 s. 

Knr lose”, acci'ixlinu lo George 
PntlL'iihain. 

lh ere is im ir.iillie in ilesh and hluml 
su e.seiisuhli- si, it. no cum Tori or dis- 
Ciiinfiiii gieaiei (him the guod niul bud 
siicccsso liiciuot. iinlliing more nulnrall 
to nun. iiiiiiiiiitf of more fmec to van- 
MltWi lii> will and to invcgle liii jiidge- 
n lent. 

Shakespeare'-, pla>> uie aliundanl 
lesiiumnv to this natiiriil IVailty, and 
the T\\n tien/lflHcil nf I Vl'iJlin Mig- 
gesls dial SliakcspeHre lirsl treated 
die titcnie in the spiri I of Pi ittcnhu ill's 
recognition that ji rcquircih a 
forme of I’oesie sanahle. iiiconsiani. 
iitlected. curious, aiuf most willy”. 
Vet no lor Innately Hie play has k- IT 
mod of its modern readers uncertain 
whether lo laugh at or with its mode 
of exliiii again artilicc. Is Shake- 
speare burlesquing the conventional 
ideals or noble Friendship and courtly 
love in tines the comedy attempt to 
I real them on their own terms, hut 
fail pci haps because the sentiments 
ol rminnce are ioi> tenuously refined 
to be brought Ju more palpable lilc 
on the stage ? The notorious linal 
scene, in which Valentine's supreme 
gesture of ren uncial ion in effect in- 
vites ridicule rathe i than admiration, 
is a ciuciiil but hurdle an isolated 
instance of the plays ambiguous 
blend ol naixcly and sophistical ion. 

It?- two latest editors approach (he 
pi ohlc m in ililYoioni ways. Norman 
Sanders in his Penguin edition finds 
mi unevenness in ihc characterization 
of the lovers, who “ for brief mom- 
ents " achieve a greater reality than 
the conventional framework allows, 
only to be thrust with disconcerting 


filed hack inlu the -lyli/cd ih-sIihc- 
i»f roil i.i lice. Mr. .Sundeis is inclmeil 
to lake the Imcis quite seriously, anil 
he tci {.Hilly shows ihal Pruleils iuul 
Julia, at least, are mure interesting 
creations than is suggested by Clif- 
ford I eecli’s rather limiting judgment 
in liis Aiden cdilion that this is *' nut 
a play u here del ailed com men I on ilic 
characters is a worth-while occupa- 
tion ". Mi. I ccch is less worried by 
the \agaiics and absurdities of the 
liners' behaviour, in which lie sees 
Shakespeare's “ friendly mockery ”, 
hut he is perplexed by the inconsis- 
tencies ul time and place-— particu- 
larly a-, they concern the comings and 
goings between Verona. Milan, and 
other locations identified somewhat 
indiscriminately. 

Vet ii is doubtful whether Shake- 
speare's absent-minded conflation of 
his reading at Ike lime really calls for 
Mr. Leech's elaborate hypothesis that 
the play was composed in four differ- 
ent stages. More persuasive is his 
argument that discrepancies of this 
kind were less likely to survive in a 
playhouse manuscript. Doth editors 
accept that the features of the Folio 
le.M. indicate its derivation from a 
f miic liaiisuipl ; but while Mr. 
Sunders subscribes to the more con- 
ventional view that Crane worked 
from an abbievialed acting version oT 
l he original. Mi. Leech, in keeping 
wrih his bolder approach lo the play, 
believes thai^ Crane was using die 
foul papers and that we arc there- 
fore much efosei to Miake<peure. His 
belief gains siippiut from the nature 
of many inconsistencies, if not from 
the suspicious brevity of the text. 

If //ii- /no Gentlemen \ s (lie 
cnibiyo of Shakespeare's later 
romantic comedies, then Othello is 
their natural scuucl, not by ehruno- 
logy alone but by moving from the 
rituals of courtship to the vicissi- 
tudes of married love. Several con- 
tributors to the cune n [ issue of 
Shtikcspetire Survey, which is ehiclly 
devoted to Othello, remind us (hat 
it lacks the larger metaphysical 
dimensions ol the olhci great trage- 
dies. (icoige Hibbard, for instance, 


liiuL tli.il Sh.ikcspeaie Ii.in here 
ilcparlcd from his char. 'ictci i- tic 
Magic concern wuh ihe " iinrciiiilling 
Iwn-w.iy Irallic belvvci'n ihc private 
and public woikl- ", although in the 
first ail we are led to expect piiviscly 
this in the Turkish lineal to Cyprus, 
which would inevitably have recalled 
to Shakespeare's coil temporaries the 
greal sea -ha I lie ol I cpanlo a point 
vvhicli is also taken up by linuys 
J"ncs. who delects in lire allusion 
a not her ul Shakespeare's compli- 
i lien is in King James, this time as 
the author ul an heroic poem on 
l.cpiitito. Affairs of stale, howevci, 
soon icceilc from view in the 
l lagedy's concern with love, of which 
Mi. Hibbard finely observes that 

il is in ■! onls the vat uc ol what is 
ilcslioyed in tlihelln tliai gives pain, hul 
also llit- slieei loveliness ami pei'I'eelion 
ol what is dc .Moved. To a lai grealei 
‘■Mem than in any of the otner tragedies 
Ihc acslhi'lii sense is direeily involved 
and affected by the tragic expeiicnce 
tli.il ihc play provides. 

I hi-, may suggest the somcc of the 
play's notable power in inspire oihei 
artists, above all of course Verdi, 
whose operatic masterpiece is dis- 
cussed here by Winton Dean. 

On the other liantl, as Dame Helen 
Gaidnei argues in a pro vo,.a live dis- 
eussioii of iiiuileiii eiilical altitudes to 
the play, the lieqiieut ilissatisfactiou 
with Othello himself and lire tendency 
lo liinl lago the mole iiiteu*siiim char- 
acter r effect the limitations of 
atlempK to inielleeiiiali/e the iinngi- 
Mali ve e x pe i ien ce . In one .sense I ago 
is the llrsi of the ” anti-seiitiineiila- 
lists ”, and the play actually 
anticipates many ul its less 
sympathetic critics, a point effec- 
tively made by Nigel Alc.xandei in 
dealing with their eelebialed foie- 
father. 'Iliomas Kvmci 'In judge 
rfom these essays, the eiilical empha- 
sis upon Othello is now more seemely 
fociiscd upon the play's vision of love, 
as Miss (iiirdiici expresses it : M It is 
perilous in garnei up one’s lieai ( m 

the heart of another human being, 
ami wliucvei does ,u loses conliol 
of his own destiny." 


Defying definition 

A. P. R ihiwr.R : A Readme of fmm ■'ibakespeiire'jj source is mu a 
Shakespeare's “ Antony ami J 1,,,ra exeniphmt but a cum pic x 
.Cleopatra' 1 . .. 1 19 pp. Sydney i , nun . e,,, 6 : ihc play dues not 

UnivcttiUy Prtss. Tondbit f Mem-* mp ?'i o l ^ r values of a metaphysical 
uen. 26 s. world upon its characters but allows 

Ji i ian Marcfic • p;r»„. r J"® ni ^' cc ^ to establish themselves 

HbrW lgfnn l t efore U ' i in lhcir ™n muny-side.l 

Ohio : Ohio "Wtatc uiTX 5 “ m * n ! 1J '- i, ack i, nB mc,a P h >' 5icul 
Press S6 tsl1 ^ dimension, Mr. Rtcmcr argues, (he 

. ■' Play ultimately avoids a tragic 

John \\ VFi.z : Shakespeare and resolution ; the' effects of “ Iranscen- 
' ir Tradition. 459 pp. 1 dcncc ", to which Bradley referred, 

liSfrll ? °fMinnesci|a Press, are ever subject to ironic qualifica- 
n^a ca £ °^ ord L,nfversll y bon. bill not absolute negation. Even 
1 ress. £8 6s. 6d. , in death itself, the *' protean change- 


lion, bill not absolute negation. Even 
in death itself, (he “ protean change- 
ability ’’ of the lovers is not resolved ; 


tt. CAIIALLt-UO "OF. OI.MEDO. Etliitd by 
L’-epli nera^.JMnnlM tie DurJenn-i * 

EMRIiMESr-JJ DtL SIOLO XVII. Edii«d by 

liBiiuiih B. UeiflnuiJ!, He/hrr If. xitajia, Lotlese. 
J-mllunaV 

PRQSA K.SC’(Xi|l) 1 V -• Edited by JoiA Ckso 
lion/ple., UnivetMml tie Otic Jo. ■ 

Juii* Tirjinicda 

. ftt . PATRANUI-LO. Ceiled by Rofte! R'rrtres. 
L •iri‘ef,\tilrti de • I ulrricin s . ' 


Criticism of Anton v and Cleopatra f eife<;t, on is paradoxically withheld 
xlill takes its cue from Bradley’s essay, £ ven “ s . 11 ' s reached for. Uck of 
which questioned (lie relationship be- p 1 ^’ J , s 1 before the central vision 
tween this play and the great trag- °} thc =‘nd its conclusion sustains 
«i ■* a — "... ji the kind of open response demanded 


Luii du (ini>HDrii '■ 

YtiATRO. trOMPLETO. Edi 

Jdiunic*i. (Wt.'fw de TtruhiUKV. 


Edited ty Sttjbeii 


M'liiu-I i k L'ci>Iinlcs: 

I N THTM UlCS. Edited by Eulnio Aiciuto 

Au.oiiiii dc Nehriia ' . i . ! 

r.UAMAT|l A C AbTliLL ANA. CdUed’ by 
LhWHiu DilMim, ValrerslAid de Oorittanar . 
Miguel de CYr tunics Saavedra '.- 
! ^ 1 i 0, . M,nTL ' la mancha; Parte 
y jcmioai. Edited by LuU AudnS Murillo. 

I nlipr,tir ul ( tiliJt.riiHi Rrrktltjr. 

Aii,V«|imu : ‘ - 

IlllKO br APOLONIO. Edited by Pablo 
I jImiIiis, Oittrertliy dj 1 ‘tHorla, Ctvrada. ■ 


edies it lofowed. Bradley observed lhe k,nd of open response demanded 
thaL the play fails short of the full 0f lis throu B haLJt - 
tragic effect, and attributed this to’ 0n lhc ° lher hri nd. In The Pillar 
a decline in Shakespeare's powers; °f //a* World Mr.' Markcls accepts 
subsequent crilits may reject the sug- Antony’s "transcendence" as abso- 

• Iher^ rerna ins p robkirr ch taose ^ Kii lhC l 'J fu '? 1 t0 

mzmg whiit kind of play it is ai S| ^? 05e .,^ tween ’ puWlc and^ private 
accounting for its. uncertain relation these terms he describes 

lO fragedy. On these pointy there is a / ^ nton > ,,< ' achievement in enenmpas- 
yarjecy of dpinmn. and Mr. Riemor V." s and flni »ny Peconcilinc the 

1 • ... Unman '.nA :|U ^- 13 n.-nt!.. „v 


KmORIAI, 

CAS'IMJA 

Zurbafio, 39 -MADRID -10 

■ SPAIN 


• L 7 j *« <wir. -Kiemor iceunciung me 

and Mr. Markcls probably represent J^ man and lhe Egyptian experience, 
the limits of consensuH wHen they ’ Vhat Mr - sees as a sustained 
both refer to the play as a "bridge’’ ,r « s oIuliun in the play’s antithetical 
■ between the tragedies and the rom- modc ''' Mr. Markets regards ax the 

• ances. tp i (s superb ■ richness and P roce « by which Antony enters " a 

* “the sense of poten-. P u . rt, ? n condition invulnerable to 

tiftlay^jh, Ufflij untutored energies" Judgment by the time-serving world 
(the phrase p L. C.. Knights’sjj lies the of Political order ", ; . 

interpretative problem to which both ./ This : distinction * between nnM.v 

ssf .su ^ 

seems to defy.deflnilionJ L keK , to relate Antony g . .situation to 

'■ In A Read'll? of Shakespeare's in .‘be histories 

N " Awouy and Cleopatra "-^a sensi- jn"tru£ w!ih U ^\ a ralher biuni 
live account which stays blase to the an lo lfcat such 

dtsmclWe verbal texture 1 of the play InifclEctu d S bje ? as Shakcs Peare’« 
7"Mr. Rwmei finds that; Shakespeare K “ rt,s!,c dtfv * 1 opmcnt. 

denyedithc •'.plurality of attiiSde" teShake- 

. and 41 nararl/iv i t :^ die Began. Jiig career V pan,, , u 


•"V™. “WH'l.I.-ai TSPiOfiy; TJUt- .7 > mv purpow 

iin h dJd not rfcgard his subject frfrril a (he nFff^M ^ 

Mngle -fixed .point of yleiv, and wtS-.fe °^[£ ld ?*°eV SiqiSffed 1 ® 

wquenlly: the Antdfty->vhd SfSikwk. ’maiirril,: ” • fir L st advantage of 
• : 4 '• .Miaiuriiy . is the-ihilifi 1.-, ... ,l 


licruev nf the past ax persons rather 
than :is tin- stock fignre % popularized 
by conventional ulcolugj ", and that 
Shnkespenre -subsequently "came to 
question " this ideology. This will 
hardly pass, even as a slim (hand 
account ol Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment and a similar tendency to 
crudify the issue-, mars the 
more detailed discussion of Antony 
find Cleopatra. Here, for insLincc. 
we encounter a somewhat in- 
icmpcrute aversion to Octavius, 
"the paltry Caesar'', and lo his 
.sister Getaviu. the failure of whose 
marriage with Antony is charged 
wholly to her disloyally as a wife. 
Evidently Antony's generosity of 
spirit is a quality Mr. Markcls pre- 
ters to admire rather than emulate. 
Lhe central insight of his study, that 
voluntary submission to the uncer- 
tainties of fortune transforms endur- 
ance into magnanimity ", describes 
well from a single .point or view the 
Kind of heroic experience in the play, 
but Antony and Cleopatra do abide 
our.iquestion. even in their intima- 
tions ol innnortalilv. 

. 1 -ike the other Roman plavs. 
Antony and Cleopatra is obviuoslv 
^j 0 * 1 in although 
elsewhere Shakespeare showed hlm- 
scif not indifferent to classical models 
r“ n L d tfirn Pu'*iti»n. The ini- 
V ° r lh -’ :,nt-icnt world upon 
Vagina tion has many 
aspects; its literature and hUtorv, its 
prulosophy and mylhologv, its critical 
and rhetor^! precepts. ’shaped his 
woi.k lit- Wavs that have still to be 
adequately asxcv.ed. In Shakespeare 
and the CfasiU td Tradition, Mr. Vdz 
nas coinpffcd an exierisivc liihliogra- 
Pk ’ *'[!. au introductory survey of 
the. subjeet. a brief descriptive note 
on each item, and, most valuable of 
ail. an index, adequate to the range of 
CobjcntW Mr. Vel/, ha. inter- 
; «ie «(ip B 0 fi hK work gener- 

owh' and tl^is summary :ot existing 
' -with Hit) bearing on Shake- 

Bpeares cl^ipbm should greatly 
assist future. reseaitfi. -,bd tqke 
• •.? among tfig srand^rd wor-k-> of 
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D.R.’s ambassador to Hitler 


Press 

The 

Arab-lsraeii 


hi l red khiiiiri < 
” .1 lie first uitcmpt 
-nr iind tlcliiclittl assessrnm,ri 
Ltie ciiuys und conffiui ^ 

»»U uuutHlcs ©r the isifti 

dMecffy tii indiacti) i n!Cffrs( 
ihe cunllici. from ib \tr. w*-' 
nhitHkoi &.iv 
NuHild coninmnd lhc 
u! nil senuiisMudenisufif ( ' 
Ar:ib-(sraclr contlio. 
puinls i*T vre«."— fonp^n jp 
Jmtrmil 

Yugoslavia : 
The New Clou : 
in Crisis 

hv Net ml D. Popoik 

"A runner Jugoslav offral, .. 
del'eelcvl in l°6l, iirguMhiti 
'ey ime uf Jugwlovifl'snwdfij 
* in its ilinlcciii-Til imnsfornid 
uiKivoiiliiblv develops ihostta 
iluit “ill ovnmally bury bv- J 
lire new class and et«MW. j 
Itneiyn Iflnin S 


Novelists’ 
Fiction us 


hi X cl st 111 \l. Bluke 

In ttiis liitihlv readable boot, 
[lie lusiuriaiKimlior cpbrM' 
cunirilnilinu of cighi Anwai 
imveli-ls - Sinclair Lewis, Rv/' 
Wult'c. William HuulkiKr. Ji+a 
I ins I'assos, James T. Fandl. 
I . Scott I n/giT.ild, Win , 
Sieinheck. and Richard Wnp' 
a deeper 1 1 nilci^in ndina rf flu 
(livimiiMicil history of ihc 

IllllsU.llClt. 


Demoei of and 
>%ujo.firniiumr 
JlSpp. Oxfrtl'll Ulil- 

fr es;. £3 12s. 6d. 

.ul this very good hook. 

■ADiphnniti. can lv fully 
[/;ii js in fact rather mis- 
ttillijm F. Dodd was .1 
,:,nd .1 Deim'ci :it and 
j-. uioli'/aclory years he 
svi.udor. Bril most of Ins 
' } A .i, ,penl .is a u Diversity 
j-j i y,iih po-sibly less sue- 

-iirkina hisioriaii : ami it 
jr'ued that the account of 
flnivcrvity of Chicago in 
..mure valuable than the 
,ind futility of life in llil- 
:.t Dodd was a devoted 
,j: he «w the tragedy ol 
Jijory as the belrnya! of 
^niin ideals before the 
[c by the planters as ropre- 
^vple like Jefferson Davis 
p. by Big Business and ils 
Sollies His defence of a 
flit like Nathaniel Macon 
ridsiin Southern illusions 
j: gentry were justifiable at 
dot they were rather naive 
|kiy> and the complexity of 
la Mlttin South was not 
ajkompetentlybi ought out. 
ii Civil War, Dodd showed 
il penetration of the kind 
for example, by l , i\i|'cssur 
dnard. Indeed, il i% pos- 
i'jw that he was mote 
JKii’her of other historians 
Htun he was as :r working 
liinsfil". He certainly had 
Ki of graduate pupils, 
w perhaps Ihe best memo- 
bduraelcr, industry and 
i helping ihe young to find 
kmic feel. 

B his. first pOsl-gi adtiale 
^University of I eip/ig. I Ic 
kidoso because his molhci'-. 
fra good deal more opulent 
hikr's, and they " gruh- 
on that lie could .ici|iiirc 


ihe academic amciilic.iiiuii oT j (K-r- 
man Ph.IT. Ii was only lalci that 
IJudd came to ,cc ilial tile I icrman 
t'h.D system was. by this time, in- 
fcrioi t«i the graduate system at. sav, 
< hie. 1 go; and lie ihouglu very link- 
of his own ticmian thesis. N01 did 
be keep up liis contacts with the Gor- 
man academic World l whose iiaiiuiial- 
'srii lie hail feared and objected in ;i % 
long ago as Ihe beginning uf this 
century) a lul it all ec led him veiy little. 
1 Jnc of the reasons l-.D.R. sent him 
lo Berlin w:i, licit he had this Ger- 
man background, hut it would be 
interesting lo know how much com- 
mand of Goman lie had by Ihe lime 
lie returned to Germany. He certainly 
could not compete with the I'rendi 
Ambassador in Her) in. Ii.mcois- 
Poncel, in lii\ command of the 
language; but iliere is not much evi- 
vlence that Franco is- Ponce t. apart 
from appealing to Ihe I'illuvr, saw 
much more deeply into the Cieimun 
situation than Dodd did. 

lie was highly critical uf the ad- 
min i.st rat ion of the University of 
Chicago during most of Ihe lime he 
was there, and although lu- welcomed 
the appointment of the "Huy Presi- 
dent ", Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
he found that President Hutchins had 
not his ideas and was willing to 
vk* vole more resources to undergradu- 
ate leaching than Dodd really liked. 
Dodd also, like President Hutchins 
later, was an enemy of the uver- 
emphasis 011 athletics at most Middle 
Western schools at this time, lie 
even went so far ,is to pu>po-»e the 
dismissal of the famous football 
coach Alon/o Stagy, whose fame was 
at least as great as that of the found- 
ing president Wi?liam Rainey Harper, 
(Dodd could mu have foreseen (hat 
it was under the stand of one of the 
athletic grounds of Chicago that 
I'enni '* brought his ship home " and 
made certain that the atom bomb 
would be cicated.t Dodd was also 
suspicious of the hierarchy of the 
professional hisioiians who now liked 
to call themselves " I he Gild But 


George Henry' 
os Literary Critte 

hi Hire H. Kaminsky 

Lewes nits considered i 
inipurtuiil IU1I1 century. 
L-ri|ic liciwevu CokrtJge 
Muilhcv. ArnoU. onda 
remarkable vcrsanlrty uw 
This is die llrsi book-we 1 * 
ot Lewes's critical ih 
practice. Exlei»ivo 
of Lewes's writings. • 
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Rembrandt 

TIic Complete Edition 
of the Paintings 

Abmlmm Brcdhis’s ramons eiilalogtie is 
one of the key woifcs ot modern Rem- 
brandt scholarship This new cdilion bus 
been revised by l)r Hurst Corson. It 
provides up-10-dntc opinions on all paint- 
ings that are in any way fn question. 
f iI 2 pp„ 60 S S 6 iv f idin. } 0 \ 7 j in. 
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Federal Polity , 

far B. M. SHARMA and L. P. CHOUDHRV ^ 

" E^hauttinB ■ enough to become ■ u»elul 
handbook <ar uudenn ol comparativn 
po'< ii ci." — IntarMtlonal AfTalri. 

Urban Sociology 

b, NHS ANDERSON and K. ISHWARAN JOk 
. (hi ■ boob 1**5 many fcjliufci to recora- 
. nitnd rc . . . Mon. '* The etnphaia on 
AOrld Mido urban Ce.olopmcni la •aluiblo 
.and ih» boob <e-i'l bo • u*«M lupplerrpn- 
lary ie»t." Now Society. 

Our Industrial Urban 
Civilisation 

by was ANPERSOM " 

. . It ta a bnlliancl* cnne.t* and aopUrtU- 
cued jjide . . . f.hleh itiould be pul '"Co 
the r.ar.di ol ( ,sry pwiraduaie aiudenru. 
loci** iiijs^ny r C. — N«W Society. 

The Grammar of Sociology 

by H. T. nUZUMpAR T* 

A marinri loetpiy it Id «he tar dr out ol itaa 
study In .vhith tono-'iil!u'*l ta'CM i'» iwen 
01 i>abv> tar thr n ,d/ ol li-nm baha.raur 

>n ihrco pans Grr-ipi. -.ProceBW ^>a‘ 


lie 1 cl Used lu l.ikr .111 .la. live p.ul in 
the .isxault mi tb-.* ink'is u| ihc Ameri- 
ca 11 Hisliiric.il AssiK'iaiitin .m,i 1 h 

cdilurs ul the tnii-ri, ,m llm.irit nl 
Review led by I rede rick ll.uu-rufl. 
an attack which ml 11 na led 1 redcuck 
lack win rumor and J. I ranklin 
Jaincsun. 

Di'dd. »»l emir %c. Was a ymul 
Dcmucnil. and perhaps I'mlcwu 
Da lick could li.ue emphasized rather 
more that Dodd was \\ ilh ■ ihc 
Tcl'i of (lie Democrats nf North Caro- 
lina. thinking the Negro vni L - was 
being manipulated by the csiahlish- 
niani (as we now pm it) and so 
tolerating tile effective disfranchise- 
menl ol the coloured voters. Liberal- 
ism in the South, as Woodrow Wilson 
showed when he wax President, had 
some ruihei unattractive sides. Dodd 
was a great admirci of Woodrow 
Wilson and. although strongly 
opposed to any intervention in the 
First World War. accepted the lieccs- 
sily of intervention when Wilson 
asked Congress fur a deeftiralion of 
war. 

He did not find anything to 
dii during the war Dial was very 
rewarding, and the .stale of the Demo- 
cratic Parly al this time vva.s highly 
uiisali'faeiory 10 someone with his 
background. He supported William 
Gibbs Me A duo, but ihat ambiguous 
mail became a very dubious leader, 
as il was discovered that V was not 
whiter than while in financial mai- 
lers. for lie had profiled a greal deal 
from the legal patronage of Edward 
I . Do hen y. one uf thtf leading figures, 
or villains, of the 'leupol Dome 
scandal. And Dudil did not feel 
much al home with a candidate like 
W Sniilh. Tor he had an agrarian 
dislike for urban life and an especial 
agrarian dislike of Irish Catholic 
urban life. But the election of F. D. 
Roosevelt was 1101 only a triumph 
for the Democratic Parly hut a greal 
blow, so Dodd thought, to the 
interests which had led the Amcri- 1 
can people to the edge, and almost 
over the edge, of catastrophe. He 
thought ilia! many of the troubles 
of the United Stales came more and 
more from ils excessively urban 
character and he was a preacher of 
" hack l*i the land and held firmly 
lo Jefferson's views ax lo the innate 
superiority of lhe mini population. 
He might have been shocked lo learn 
Ihat some of lhe great magnates of 
( hieago were equally anxious lo send 
the unemployed of the cities hack 
to the Jand. to live on subsistence 
farms. They, and Dodd, could not 
come 10 grips with file I'avl that file 
United Stales was finally urbanized. 

VVc learn from Professor Dallck 
that Dodd was by no means the first 
choice of F.D.R. as ambassador to 
Germany. It was in fact hard to get 
an ambassador lo go to Germany, 
and Dodd's embassy was chequered 
by failures and mixjudymenls. For 
one thing lie was a puritan and • 
he disliked the professional diplo- 
ma Is who spent too much money and 
kept odd office hours and thought 
that the representational functions of 
lhc ambassador were being neglected 
by him. He was scion nwl vti in 
the Stale Department, and not as 
highly appreciated in the White 
House as he Imped lo be. l ie wauled 


b-D.K. tii h: f.n biiftki in In-. 

.iiicc to I Mile 1 .mil N.i/i-oii .nut in 
■■land up to the dictators in a way 
*' hich that supreme poliiki.in thought 
wry p remain 1 c. Ihe case ol Nevile 
t lenders* 1 11 slums that a pmfc .siona! 
diplomat can he .is .illy .is .iiul'mly 
else. 01 even .illier: but tlicie .no 
,01)10 aspects ot Do dll'-, embassy 
vcsuxjn Berlin which suggest that the 
professionals |iK, c . Mr. Kcnnaii. .Vlr. 
Bruce. Mi. linhlen ate. on ihe whujc, 
more satisfactory .linbass.idois than 
•he a male ill's like Waller Mines Page. 
Joe Davies 01 William h'. Dodd. ‘ 

However, Dodd sometimes tiki not 
live up to his nvvn miuitioiK. He 
ilid not see the importance of ihe 
unopposed occupation sif ihe Rhine- 
land- hut then, neither did The 
limes. He had an inadequate sense 
ol the importance uf military might 
and greatly underestimated the power 
of the Third Reich. He should prob- 
ably have retired from Berlin when 
the triumphant reeled inn of Rouse- 
veil in 19.16 showed dial Ihe shift uf 
American opinion inwards the left 
was not a mere Hash in the pail. He 
stayed on, more and more unhappy, 
more and more suffering from hud 
health, and more ami more fear I ill 
of his eon 11 try’s future. 

Ihe record of his disillusionment 
and anxiety was published by liis son 
and daughter ill a bunk called Ambas- 
sador Dodd's Diary. This book had 
a great success, but very early pro- 
voked some serious criliciMii.' The 
criticism -ranged from irritation at the 
unscholarly character of the editing 
in disbelief in the existence of an 
original dial y. Professor DalJek dis- 
cusses this in a very .able note, and 
prints the defence of the authenticity 
of the diary provided by Manila 
Dodd Stern. 

The defence is not tot ally 
satisfactory. American historians 
are, for good reasons, especially 
eiilical of primed diaries which do 
not live up lo the highest 
standards of scholarship. They 
had for a long lime lo pul up 
with the use of the so-called Diary of 
a Public Man before Professor 
Anderson uf Du r [month totally des- 
troyed ils claijiis to ait then I icily. They 
had to put up for a very long time 
with a very inadequate edition of a 
very valuable document. The 
Diary of Git! eon Welles -not till 
I 9 fi 0 was a satisfactory edition pro- 
duced. Il is obvious dial Mrs. .Stern 
docs not share this academic prudery. 
She notes (hat a new edition has 
recently been published in East Ger- 
many. Whnt ibis is supposed lo prove 
is not very clear; but Mrs. Stern is, 
or was, a devoted Communist. Per- 
haps she thinks the sanction of the 
German Democratic Republic will 
quell all duubts V Professor Dallek . 
has checked the diary and found it 
" to be generally accurate he docs ‘ 
not tell us if he saw the tminu.seripl. 

Dodd was a man of great sincerity, 
industry, and courage; but his “ mis- 
sion to Berlin ’'.if less preposterous 
than Mr. Joe Davies's mission ro 
Moscow, was perhaps a waste of his 
lime as u -historian, and perhaps a 
cause of the collapse in his health 
and (he general distress; of liis. last 
years. 


Poor tailings 


Stephen Lon<jstrj:et : The Wilder 
Shore. 326 pp. W.H. Alien. 36 a. 

Of the nuking of books about San 
’ Francisco there is apparently— artd 
• unfortunalcly-i-no ■ end. Of course 
llicre have "bein good, even very 
good books about the City and the 
Bay, but The Wilder Shore is not 
one nf them. Mr. i.ongslrcct dredges 
v again in ihd abandoned placet 1 mines 
: for the whores, gamblers, gqngslers, 
millionaires, eccentrics, but even were 
the tailings richer, there is no evid- 
ence that Mr. Longslrcel would pan 
'out the gold. It is not merely that 
he is scandalously inaccurate. For 
example: he invents a Paris “ World s 
Fair " or JK 73 . totally misjudges lhe 
character uf that able and industrious 
'monarch, Charles HI, maligns the 
Friars and asserts that San Francisco; . 
in 1856 . was hrtore wicked 1 than Port 
Said It way well have been, since, 
:i Pdrt .Siiid did ijdsl in T 856 . Mote ; 
:-i:u ..■jWins irt make A dram* 


cAn hoW be called (lie Earthquake), he 
tampers with the text of Lr Nnzze di 
Figaro. ■ What would Caruso f resi- 
dent on that day of doom) have 
thought? ' 

Mr, Longstreet cvep manages lo' 
miss or be silent about some of the 
most interesting scandals nf the local 
beau ntonde. There is a good story 
10 be Ibid of the evolution of the 
open town of 1849 10 the highly res- 
pcctnblc city of today (cxemjilifiid 
in the role of the now ill-named 
Bohemian Club). H is not told. Nor 
is there any inkling of the artistic 
future of Ihe North Bench and little 
of lhe topless and toppling waitresses 
(the waitresses Mr. tongstteit des- 
cribes as " topless " vtferc, from his 
description, really bottomless). 

: ' San Frantisco diwcrves better than 
this, when the spirt I Ua I heiress 0/ 

. the grondes horizuntatps. of the Gold 
Rash so' t'ecenlly lidorncd ’ Sausalito. 
The driwings pte much better thqn 
: The. tekt; although 'MiTJLbpgxtrccl has 
used tod few model*; for hi«.go>deh. 



nouvelles 

litteraires 

arts • sciences • spectacles 

Depots plus, de i|iui runic an>, LI'S 
NOUVELLES LflTI'R -MKTS 
dressent diaque scmuinc un bilun 
euniplel dc ion lex lc> uciivitc-s 
aillu relies I'rimcuiscs : Liitirdiurc, 
theftirc, musique. biiJFL-ix, ciii«)iiui, 
beaux -Art x, hixtoirc, science*, . . 

La valour dc.x inform aiioita. I’silion- 
fimicc dc rillkhlruliun, rohj-X'livit^ 
des commvjituires. In vnrietc 1 *lex ' 
sujets nhordcs, IVVIni dev signal mw 
fain de ce grand iu l i lufiiqno, imnais 
politique itiuix loujours acmel, 
i'urminc lo plus appi-dci. 1 fit* In vie 
inicTlectuellc sons tunics sev I'onncs. 

piirah lv jt-iiili 

nbuniicment d’uii an : ‘>5 l ; 

Roiveignenients cl vcnie : 

— “LE8 NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES" 
148, rue MONTMARTRE, PARIS 2e. 


langue 

fran^aise 

4 numeros par an : 

favrier ■ mat ■ septembre ■ decembre 


Langue franca ise csi la 

premise revue conguc A i'inteniion 
des profess curs, des eiudianiH, fics 
sndctalistcs auxqticls die loiirnira des 
‘‘dossiers” comp lets el ;i jour stir 
foutes lea questions iconcemanl la 
longue Franja ise • conteinjwralre 

grammairc inodeme, .stylist ique, s6- 
mandque, probltmes dc voeabnlairc, 
histoire ue la langue. rltdlorique. 
pliondiquc el phonoTogie, enxeigne- 
menl du frangais a 1'dirangcr, . . 
Des complex rend us criliiiucs ci une 
bibliographic comp Idem chuijue 
num£ro. 

d 4 jn partis t 
ii' I. LASYNTAXE 
(R. ,Lagunc ei J. PInchon)— ■ . 
n # 2 . LR LEXIOUE (L. Girlhcrl). 
aboimcmciit d’up an : -33 F. 

i rcnselgncnienta rt scute j , 

LIBRAIRIE LAROUSSE, 17, RUE 
r D|f MONTPARNASSE, PARIS B*. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


t , UNIVERSITY 
OF 

QUEENSLAND 
f PRESS 

S(. Lucia, Queensland, 4067 
Australia 

KUADiNKS 
IN AUSTRALIAN 
GOVKKNMENT 


ei/ited by Colin A. Hughes 

Professor Huglios of tlio Univer- 
sity of Queensland has arranged 
this collection al some of (he most 
Important inihlfahed articles on 
tlio theory and prnctico of the 
Australian political system. 

516 puijos, cloth, SAB.50 

NEW IMPULSES 
IN AUSTRALIAN 
POETRY 


edited by Rodney Hall 
<fi Thomas W. Shapcott 
Who arid wlmt are the vital forces 
in Australian poetry today? The 
emphasis In this varied collection 
is on new writers, new sociofogi- 
-cal iinpulsos — a new Idiom, it 
should generate excitement in all 
who are receptive to the new 
music of dissonance and con filet. 
160 pages, cloth, $A2.75 

TIIE 

DRUNKEN BUDDHA 


by Ian Fair weather 
This Is a delightful thirteenth 
century Chinese tale of an eccen- 
tric Buddhist priest. ChMien. Ian 
Falrwealher's translation has re- 
tained the spirit of popular 
Chinese llleralure and his twelve 
Illustrations, produced especially 
for this book, capture (he life and 
vitality ol this fascinating story, so 
that both story and paintings 
emerge as a beautiful and com- 
plete unity. 

176 pages, cloth, $A6.G6 

BRITAIN 
AND AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM 
1898-1900 


by R. G, Neale 
This book examines the real 
relationship between British diplo- 
macy and American Imperialism 
during and Immediately after the 
Spanish. American War, and gives 
an authoritative re-1 nterp retail an 
ef the role of the War In Brltlah- 
Amerlcen relations . 

MB pages, doth, SA4.95 

FOCUS ON 

CHARLES 

BLACKMAN 


, Thomas Shapcoll 

thomas Sh.apcott'a essay 
emerges as a skilful and thought- 
ful portrait of a man whose' reputa- 
tion is high In Australia and over- 
Beag; and Illustrations of 
Biackman'B paintings have been 
carefully chosen to cover his 
artistic development arid changes 
of altitude. . ; 

76 pages, cloth, $A5.95 

INDIA AND 
AFGHANISTAN 

A Study in Diplomatic : 

Relations 1876-1907 ' .. . 


' by D.P. Slnghal 

The story of the formation of 
Afghanistan and , her role •** a 
buffer betwoen Great Britain and 
Russra In the late nineteenth cw ' 
tury Is e history of bloody tlmsa 
and great upheaval, yet the peace 
that emerged out of the Struggles 
between British India and Afghan- 
istan has survived for over 6% 
years. 

228 pages, cloth, f A8.S0 


Diluvian dealings Arcadian cults 


W. (i. Lamiilkt and A. R. 
Miu miii : Atru-husis: Thu 

Babylonian Story of the Flood, 
wltJi The Sumerian Flood Story 
by M. Civil. 198pp. Clarendon 
Press : Oxford University Press. 
£3 IDs. 

Behind i Ins bunk lies a fuse i Mali lie 
sturj id infernal ion al scholarly col- 
laboration and deled inn. The Flood 
slnry ha< been known from cuneiform 
source, for almost a century, since 
the vci'ion which stands on the elev- 
enth tablet of the tiilganivsh Epic 
Was published in 1 87b by George 
■Smiih. This was tin ihe basis of a text 
which was found ill Ihe ancient lib- 
r:uy of A sh urban i pa I, king of Assyria 
in the seventh century n.c., unearthed 
al Kuyunjik. It was established in 
1956 i hat Smiih had confused |hc ob- 
verse and re vc ise of (he tablet. Mean- 
while n much older version or Ihe 
slory had come in light from Baby- 
lonian .sources al tlio mrn of the cen- 
luiy in labfets from Ihe lime of 
Aminisudiiqn, King of Baby Inn. who 
lived about a thousand years hefore 
Ash urbani pal. From these it wa* clear 
dial Ihe Flood story was a pari of 
wlial is now known as the Alra-liasis 
Epic, dealing with Ihe creation ol 
man and his punishment through 
plague and flood for his oil cnee 
against Enlil. the god of the earih. 
Furl her fragments ol thi* larger story 
have conic to lighl in recent years", 
through lab lets which have been dis- 
covered in wicfelj Mattered libraries 
or through excavations, or through 1 
known tablets which have been 1 
identified as containing part of the 1 
epic by scholars of various national- 1 
dies. 

With ready cooperation all of this 
material has been put at ihe disposal 
of the learned authors of this volume, 
who have gathered together here nil 
the known fragments of the story, 
save the Assyrian recension published 
■by George Smith, and have pieced 
together their reconstruction of I lie 1 
story. It i s certain thni we do not 
yet have the whole oF the epic, but 
this fine edition of what We do have , 
is greatly to be welcomed. U should 
be added that there are surviving , 
fragments of n yet older Sumerian j 
form of the story, and this is given 
jn n chapter by M. Civil. From clas- ; 
sical sources there are accounts based i 
on a lost work by Be raisin, and In- , 
eluded in brief extracts from other | 
authors, and these too are translated ( 
m this volume. The Babylonian texts | 
arc given in facsimile^. transcription, r 
nnd translation, and there arc scho- | 
Jarly notes nnd a glossary. < 


I lie edit it hi has bee n p re pa red with 
’ a wide i public Ilian piofcssional xclio- 
f lais in mind, and ii is likely lo inlcrol 
; mans bejontf these. The epic ct»n- 
' tains an account ol Ihe eaiiicst 
leeoided strike. a strike which look 
‘ place bet me Ihe crcalion of mall, 
and indeed which led to his crea- 
tion. How far this proves Ihe value 
' of strikes lies beyond the pm- 
■ view ol ihe epic. It was a strike 
1 of minor gods against (he toil of 
i serving Enlil. which was imposed 
upon them. They set lire In their 
tools and surrounded Enlil'* house 
by nighl. and firmly resisted ail 
appeal by the major gods Ip go back 
in work. This was perhaps not sur- 
piising. since they were suppurlcd 
in the justice of their ease by Auu. 
the god or heaven. it was then 
decided to create man to relieve them 
from their tasks, and the crcalion of 
man is I lien described. Bui even in 
(hat far- oil age. before ihe motor- 
cycle or the jel aeroplane was thought 
of, mail was found to be a noisy 
animal, and Enlil’s sleep was dis- 
turbed. He thereupon so ugh I to 
reduce their numbers by plague and 
drought, hut his plans were defeated 
fry the help of L'nki, the god of the 
subterranean waters. It was then 
planned to destroy mail ultogcthci 
by the Flood, and Enki was bound 
by oath to cooperate. From this 
pram the ncynunl forms the basis of 
the passage ‘‘in the Gilgamesh Epic. 
By ihe interference of Enki. Aira- 
liasis was warned to prepare a boat 
in which he anil those with him 
escaped. He was given but seven 
days to prepare for Ihe Flood, and 
the Flood lasted for seven days and 
seven nights. 

That there is some connexion 
between the Babylonian Flood story 
and the Biblical account lias long 
been recognized, though there arc 
obvious differences us well as links 
between them. The most significant 
differences are that in Ihe Biblical 
account it is man's offence against 
the moral law of God which. entails 
the Flood, nnd not his disturbance 
of the divine slumbcis. and that in 
the Biblical account there is a com- 
plete lack uf polytheism, su that it 
is the God who sends the flood who 
also enables Noah to escape, and not 
another god who defeats II is pur- 
pose. The Biblical account was 
dearly not taken directly from the 
Babylonian, but was probably based 
on a form received through" a long 
line or tradition, perhaps through a 
north Mesopotamian , channel,- and - 
then made the vehicle or its own quite 
different purpose. 


(ill U.IA Pu t Al.UiA : l.vklion, UU 
taint initial. 245pp. Home : 

Edl/loni delFAtciico. Distri- 

buted by Parkers of Oxford. 
38s. (kl. 

Arcadia still consists of the plains and 
mountains which are the core of Hie 
Feloponnese : it is still the most pecu- 
liar and the least known pmvince of 
wlial was once classical Greece, the 
richest ju folklore and the most un- 
inhabited in winter. Archaeologie- 
s' I l.v ils riches have hardly been 
scratched, and its bistort, in >pife of 
an excellent monograph |»y Josef 
Hejnic published in English by the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
in IlhJ, remains lather obscure, if 
only because the Aicadians in the 
classical period wcic a remote and 
primitive people. Ii is onl\ in 
Arcadia, at Lykusuura in the south, 
that we know of the survival into the 
age of Hadrian of what appears to 
have been a continuous tradition of 
human sacrifice. I his nasty cult has 
attracted the eye of several schoiais, 
particularly in the genual ion of Sir 
Janies Fra/or and A. 11. Cook, but its 
religious and mylhologkiil context 
and its social context are haid to 
penetrate; it has never been .satisfac- 
torily sorted out until now. 

Archaeology can tell iis little, or at 
least until today has told ik little, of 
life ci ire u instance-, of the cull and the 
sacrifice. *1 lie excavation of the 
mountain sailetnaiy by Kouroiminli.s 
sixty-five years ago was probably not 
thorough, and Signora Ficcaiugj be- 
lieves that the human saciiliccs which 


'verc not surprivin^ j 

'v ! n j l 's*ly anti JejinjjiV 
}»J "to giant l-vkaun an ^.' 

! / P e/ IIU onwar * that 

r iind^ 1 a ,, h - h h '" w ■*»! 
„ 1 uL * jejune atorsaJ 
Pa Mem she traces can J 
' nice a questioning reader t” 
tiee to Signora Picclutf 
and scholarly weight Or- 
Hiniply that it would ogi 
pnsed l-razer. Hcrsensife 
uf me stories of lycaothr- . 
were attached to these horrij 
rilkxs reads impressively u ;■ 
of many wilder books fetf. 
n nd vvea ker evidence. 

Signora Piccaluga fci 
interesting chapter lolhebj 
of water in Arcadi;m mytfcc j 
religious practice; lfo-tf 
perhaps overly literary, afcj 
Greece existed only in id 
m neglected authors, acJlj 
modern avatar, or were al 
rooky-bodied reality whuid 
observe for oneself. Bui l v i j 
and connexions she folW.d 
are in the end rewarding. q 
into place. Of the rich bra 
new judgments one may U: 1 
tliis coni para lively short L 
book, it is hard to sin^t 
above Ihe others, but if ox 
slio n Kl be given, it would k 
of the priests of Pan,ltK»fl 
A teas, founder of Arcrit 
seems a long way away ,5* 
beings were sacrificed al Ijl 
in his lime. 'J 


Turning Points 
in History 

General Editor: D. W. BROGAN 


THE FOUNDING 
OF THE JESUITS 
Michael Foss 

‘Mr Foss is n man ui’lcaming 
with n Tasci nating. m itul ami hits 
much that is interesting to 
toll us. 1 

Christopher Hollis — The Tablet 


THE BLACK 
DEATH 
George Beaux 

'based upon wide rending,* 

tlio long extracts from , 

con temporary narratives^ 
actuality to his own viva , 

descriptions.’ TlffiMw*.*! 

•A 


Ndembu rituals 


THE DISCOVERY PLASSEYi THE.' 
OF AMERICA FOUNDING Of 

G. R. Crone AN EMPIRE i 


'Fascinating ... Mr Crone has 
performed a useful and 


an empire 

Michael Ed wi 

‘a Bcholarly and judicial 1 


(.#■» n> s,or y l ^ v 

'^an Ewlund mid Scot- 
should be the specihea- 
The Union was a 
‘,ini of British history ; .1 
in origin and remnrk- 
. ^manship : ii- results have 
^KO’Cly import anl in both 
iCrwt Brfein. The debates 
which led to ils accept - 
kVc painful and enthralling. 
-■> present at them all, both 
,’ijlkl and as a secret agent 
-.jhJi government. He knew 
L-jihat" happened and had a 
bilpics: he did as much as 

I iio get the Union through ; 
,i, 4, a writer are aeknovv- 
m all ; and he vvroio a lull 
dit which was publislied in 
jjca« after the Union, ft 
a reading to any student of 
knit has not been reprinted, 
pledge, since 1 786. 

Mil ways seemed to me an 
fury anomaly. But one must 
lii, is no Moll Flanders, It 
ittea widely read paperback, 
prejudiced and detailed his- 
rfjudked, for he was passion- 
ijflifJ to the concept of an 
ring union, and his book 
hord not merely to set out 
c but also to persuade ; yet 
y, for it fakei Ihe form of a 
tiry, generally agreed to be 
I accurate, on all (he avail- 
v.Tifnii, in particular the 
of the negotiators of the 
$ Union nnd of the .Scottish 
mi during their long and 
Stoles. Indeed, what with the 
ilfch he sets out in his text 
mjmerous appendixes, the 
ftiu as full n collection of 
ittasone could want to have, 
s dm one of Defoes vvell- 
toob. It is very long: in 
i edition, some 600 quarto 
Ifetory with 150 more pages 
fit? documents. No detail 
ft one is not spared such 
i a ihe drawback on salt 
ww fish or the excise on 
■J ter (Defoe's solution of 
J problem was accepted by 
^Parliament). Me is bound 
Nelogicnl treatment ; each 
Mtoarfi set out and anno- 
1 hrn. There is much repeli- 
’t<fl reasons; first, the same 
* up again and again, and 
with them each time; 
« cook Was hastily written, 
"wheare of form, so that 
J one has no k-ns iti.ni 
references to page ff> 
9<i&roiu/ I'hulii uiion of 

™ oi ScutlumL 

^ therefore wifi ,-end the 
Wilure. Yet those who do 
™1 m| ss something, One 
^dmany of them is remin- 
“jnlliant notes which the 
£3* Pfovide for min- 
Jjfc which Gowers pub- 
PjR and his colleagues 
^empressmg the essence of 
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The master 
of 'a Peculiar 
T alent ’ 


BY EDWARD PLAYFAIR 


Wak'i Seat land, from rhy long Lclharyiek ilmim, 

Hi'cni vriiiit thou art, nml lie vvliut tlinu shall s>vm. 

from Odt'daniu, a Poem in Honour a / Stnilanti. anti the Sims Notion, 
by Daniel Defoe, 1 707. 


Victor Turner : The Forest of 
Svwbols. 405pp. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. £7 2s. 6d. 

Of unusual integrity would be the 
reviewer who could refrain from 
remarking that, in a collection of 
rasays entitled The Forest of Sym- 
bojs t the reader experiences some 
difficulty in seeing the wood for the 
trees; Such a quip would be unfair 
in this instance, for Professor Turner 
1 makes hiii bverull approach to ’svm- 
boJism quite clear in his opening 
P- ss *y~ flF sl delivered as an bddress 
in 1.958 and too well known to war- 
rant detailed criticism here; One 
might mention, however, the relati- 
vity of the author's Augustiniab 
assumptions about man's lower 
nature and selfish drives. While per- 
haps less plamijble. the -Pelagian pqs- 
tulate of a primeval, noble savage 
remains a possible alternative to the 
feral Unnetmh of . a Hobbes or 
Frond. 

IPrdfessor Turner’s concern, for, 
oon filet is especially apparent In chap- 
ter five, an arllole bn "Witchcraft 
.and Soreei-y" previously published 
ib Africa, 1964. Rather- ihab f»’sldc T 
tracked into otiose, discussions about 
the . distribution of his material 
between the pigeop-holes of either 
witchcraft,pr sorcery, the anthrbpo- 
togt-st Would be belter advised to 
apend his time and talents anwysihg 
actual behaviour as ‘ it proceeds 
through social ^me qnd apace. Apart 
from the paper slfcssing tho aeminaL 


significance of the liminal period in 
rites of transition, the other impor- 
tanl item included in the more theo- 
reticrilly slanted first section is Pro- 
fessor Turner's consideration of 
colour classification in Ndembu 
ritual. This too will be familiar to 
most students of anthropology. The 
author's hypothesis that the “human 
organism und Us crucial experiences 
are the Jons et origo of all classifi- 
cations will delight not only the 
fervent Freudian but also those 
cmnologtsls who have recently resur- 

The secorid part contains essays of 
■ a more strictly ethnographic nature. 

L 0p S5 W a , P? rtra 'i of Muchona, 
«» Ndcmta -jn, and dom .. 0[ ; 

Whose exegesis ot native ritual the 

folfc rC IW | Sq u" ch - There ,h « 

follows a lengthy description of 

Wf/itf/id^the Ndembu rite of circiim- 

osioh. This, the only new material 

S«.fnr f T O f s ? ,l,bols > completes Pro- 

mU^ rner u previous analysis of 

hle^na ' S “■ c^repio- - 

Dies and CO ni Diemen ' 


all tully Illustrated « ^ 

HAMISH HAMILTON 


>. r „ wo; Affliction.. While 
this account ts extremely interesting 
one^w-onders whether it was necessary 

speak ina e l ‘ hD ° graphica1 ^ 

5iiSfc and ?, ne , wis h« that the con- 
cMing theoretical considerations had 

KS; C S np ? ntraled ' ™ remain- 

Jfnl ° f lbC DniniS °f t-.. 


Slc by u R,chard Darnell, 
ff ^boui one of De- 
E, He nad indeed a 

kJofnwt'' ^ y . a familiar 
difficult Sub- 

is . jt no1 

‘He negotiations, 

, 4t Onpi l ^ Ur8h ’ wrote 

S; c ? cntre p rran ‘ 

I ^ reappe ar . »n his 
fc 1 |M erw ‘,5 d ‘ n effective 

(b of ^' should be the 

1 ni?* 0t - En e ,iiml 's 

^C^ orlletfc of h,ir 

i^'Wkrai were doubtless 
they 

^Sthi' hlch fa «d the 
Nta, rough measure 

S uland * two 

■ one under- 

! ,:id an 
no ‘ nxuch 

P ro ud 

tot ihftj- l WO couu- 

J ^ a point, 

boldly 


( University of 
Canterbury 

NEW ZEALAND 

Fluctuations in Mitotic Index 
In the Shoot Apex of Lonicora 
Niilda 

by Elizabeth Edgar 
Yorkshire and English Nntional 

rOlitlCB 

by Prof. N f 'C. Phillips 

Types of Economy . 
by Prof. C. Westrate 

Capacfty ° 8bt SsrviDin ° 

by D.T. Brash 

Pbtitloal Thinkijig and Social . T 
Experience - 

Henri Boeco! Poef-ffoveHst 
by Prof. R !"(!»»«. 


by^ro^ H.D. BroadH^ 

The GrosshoppGrs (A ' 
of New Zealand . ; 
by R.S.' Bigelow . 

Utopias In UtBraw ^** 1 ! ■') 

the Romaqtio Period 

by Prof. J.C. Garrott . .. 
Distributors: 

Humanities Pr^ , 

(All hooks) j njndoar ! 

Grant and Collar, wrFF* l 

{Hemi Bosco) j 

C. Hurst, l- 0 a H gfljiojjjdi 
(Trapica, Tho Gr ® ■ . ; 
Ulupifls In Llte ,aI . , 


and Ihe un«1tleti succession) and the 
position hud been reached where 
Scotland would not agree without 
adequate security ta her next King 
being also the King of England. 
England carried through counter- 
legislation and the choice became for- 
mally, nnd perhaps really, between 
union on the one hand and total 
separation with a danger of war on 
the other. If extreme measures were 
avoided and the two countries re- 
verted to something like the status 
quo, “ the trite state of the matter 
was, whether Scotland' should conti- 
npe subject to an English mmistvy 
without trade, or be subject to an 


English parliament with trade ", as it 
was put later on by Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, a leader of the. Squadrons 
Volante, ihe middle party on whose 
voles the success of the Treaty was 
to depend. 

At this point statesmanship took- 
over, and a treaty of union was nego- 
tiated. The English, seriously wor- 
ried but less emotionally involved, 
insisted on a total and incorporating 
union ; the Scottish negotiators 
agreed. The English were generous 
on the financial provisions. Defoe 
gives a clear and detailed account of 
the negotiations. 

The next and vital step was to get 


ihe Treaty through Ihe Scol1i»h Par- 
liament 1 1 here was nevci any trouble 
with the English Parliament). Thi-s 
was uni easy. Nearly all uneducated 
and much educated opinion was 
againu the Treaty. The Ficobiics, of 
course, since it fixed ihe Hanoverian 
succession : but also the C ameruiiians 
and Ihirir I fiends, lor tear of prelacy, 
lill they realized what company ihev 
were keeping. The strength of the 
opposition lay in the nut lira I senti- 
ment against giving up independence ; 
iis weakness in ih'eir diversity of 
motives which proven led them from 
acting ;is a team. As Defoe said in 
a letter, “there is ail entire harmony 
in this country consisting in universal 
discords ", The strength of ihe Eng- 
lish case lay in common sense and 
absence of a practical alternative : its 
weakness in a Loti! lack of popular 
attraction. To quote Baillie of Jervis- 
wood again, “ the Union is certainty 
preferable to our present condition, 
and of two evils the least is to be 
chosen ", 

Defoe went up to Edinburgh as 
Harley's secret emissary, as .in open 
pamphleteer (and even, as ihe strik- 
ing but cryptic admonition at the head 
of this article shows, a poet), and as 
a financial expert whose knowledge 
was drawn on by the technical com- 
mittee of the Scottish Parliament. It 
whs a long and bitter fight ; every min- 
ute of the Parliament begins with 
representations from burghs and 
counties against Ihe Treaty : but the 
Government wisely refrained from 
organizing counter-representations 
and concentrated on gathering votes 
in Parliament ; and the Bill went 
through. 

Defoe's history is in one respect 
curiously incomplete. One has every 
detail of the debates, of rlie riot* (of 
which there were quite enough) and 
of the representations ; but he avoids 
what he calls the personal part of 
the story. Thai is to say, there is 
very little about how the majority 
got ilieir way. One gets a picture 
of popular uprisings, constant objec- 
tions, protests and the like ; but on 
each vote there was always a Gov- 
ernment majority. This was ensured 
by the conversion (genuine, no! 
bought) of the Squudrnnc Volante 
and by the strange failure at critical 
moments of the Duke of Hamilton, 
the key figure of the opposition. On 
all this Defoe is decidedly discreet: 
doubtless he did not want to add to 
the number of his enemies. 

What impresses one most is the 
care for detail and Ihe consistency 
and sense of the arrangements con- 
tained in the treaty. Of course, in 
the evenl, some things went wrong. 
In so far as this happened within the 
first year or after the Treaty came 
into force, they are recorded by 
Defoe in an appendix. But the story 
as a whole is a lesson in statesman- 
ship and an example of skilled nego- 
tiation, highly readable in spite of 
repetition and technical complica- 
tion, thanks to Defoe’s wonderful 
dear style. One has the added 
excitement of the fact that he rs 
writing of things about which be felt, 
passionately and in which he toQki 
an active part. 

Why then is the book totally un- 
available, except as a rather expen- 
sive rarity? .What one wants, of 
course. Is not a simple reprint but' 
an. edition well introduced . and 
annotated by a Scottish historian. I 
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. Shakespeare 
on the Wall 

Twelve colour posteVs ' 
of Shakespearean <?har- J 
acters— Mark Antony, 1 - ! 
Othello, Falstaff, Pros-' ; 
pero, Lady Macbeth, 
Lhe Nurse, Macbeth, . 
Rich aid II, Richard III, 
Viola (illustrated), Mis- ■ 
■tress' Quickly and Shy- 
lock , — ■ New paintings 
with: critical notes, and ’ 
extracts. ; 


SI- r«r palter. pcnMjja 2/ T par order 
from n» Fabllcatfimi Depnrtmeni. , 
■Him* Nawipcpm Limited, Printing 
nous Squire, London, B.CA. 


h:ive !m years tried unsuccessfully 
tn ink'icd puMidu-rs in thi^ project, 
in Nnrlli .Hid .Smith Brikim alike. I 
11 111 st acquit commercial pub- 
lishers, since it would scarcely pay: 
lhe kite Sir Si a nicy Unwin, a shrewd 
if cniuiiiiis judge, once Ufid me that 
il lie cull Id have ;i fully edited tc.M 
put inin his hands free of charge, lie 
would reckon jiM about lo break 
even, hut what about the university 
publishers 7 (Jr. perhaps I slinuld say, 
what .ibnut the academics, who 
should be jumping until this fascinat- 
ing enterprise and twisting the arm 
of theii local press ? 

One mils! ascribe this inactivity, I 
suppose, to the extreme unpopularity 
of the Union as a subject. Mr. Moray 
McLaren quotes a friend as saying: 

“ In Scut land heing educated con- 
sisK in being taught not to think 
about the Union." It is a dirty word, 
.surrounded by taboos. Dutch girls 
nmy be wheeled naked across the 
stage in contemporary Edinburgh, but 
not the .shocking story of our national 
rebirth. Mr. Prebblc writes moving 
bonks about the disasters of Scot- 
land before anil after the Union : he 
has not yet, alas, touched the most 
interesting and successful of Scot- 
land’s ventures. 

Of course the Union is dealt with 
by the way in every general history 
of England and Scotland — and much 
more than by the way in Trevelyan's 
England under (Jnrrn Anne — but, 
Trevelyan apart, has any serious his- 
torical work been published on the 
Union as such since Dicey and Rail's 
admirable Thoughts on the Union 
fifty years ago ? The late Dr. G. & 
Pryde published the text of the treaty 
and of the relevant Acts in 1 030. with 
a useful short introduction; but he 
would not have claimed it to be a 
major work. 

Why. then, is the subject so un- 1 
popular ? Partly, of course, it is due 1 
to lhe pandemic of nationalism. As 
a political movement, Scottish 1 
nationalism is— or should be— con- 
cerned with contemporary and prac- 
tical issues ■ and nothing in the merits i 
of the Union two and a half centuries , 
ago makes it immune today from 
amendment or revocation. I am not 


,■ concerned with this i»-ue. which is one 
. ol contcmpuraiy politics where Ilic 
I initiative must lie with the inhabitants 
■ of Scotland. Rut. by the same logic, 
it is pcrmiv.iblc lo hope, with Pryde. 
that 

110 change made hereafter sin mid he (he 
occasion for reviling iliase who. in 
IWii-7, dul villa I ■ceined In them best for 
the two commies, or lor regretting what 
has been .1 noble, unique and. on (he 
whole, remark abb successful experi- 
ment. 

How ever, conicmpotary feeling 
goes much deeper than this, l eave 
aside those people who think it inex- 
pedient to study v. fiat they find dis- 
tasteful. and you come to a hard core 
of romantic nationalists. to 
whom the concept of the nation 
is more important than the 
material welfare of a lot of indi- 
viduals. particularly if those indivi- 
duals arc widely scattered. What shall 
it profit a man, they say. if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
Scottish soul ? This view has recently 
been expressed with passion and elo- 
quence, but also with a magnanimous 
regard for the case of his opponents 
(including Defoe), in If Freedom Fail , 
by Mr. Moray McLaren, the Be I haven 
of our times. There is no arguing 
with this view: cither one holds il 
or one does no!. 

If one does not. there is as little 
men Lai contact with Mr. McLaren as 
there is between the speeches of 
Seton of Pilmcddcn in favour oT the 
Union anil of Lord Bclliuvcn against 
it. which Defoe delightfully sets out 
side by side: the former all practical 
advantage, the latter passionate 
emotion. 

Feeling against die Union hardly 
existed by the end of the eighteenth 
century, but it gradually grew during 
the nineteenth. The political move- 
ment began 111 the IKMUs, hut it was 
long before it caught on. At that 
tunc the vocal part of Scotland at 
least, had no substantial grievances 
such as Ireland had. But the under- 
current was there, and showed up in 
curious minor ways. The first one 
which struck me. as a child fifty 
years ago, was the taboo placed on 


the letters N.U. for North Britain as 
part of the address on an envelope ; 
it was though! offensive in Scotland, 
and I was taught that I must not use 
it. 

This slow but steady rise of feeling 
demands an explanation which goes 
a little beyond the general infect inn 
of nationalism. I lie kev, I suspect, 
is a double one. 

First comes a phenomenon of 
natural selection. There is very little 
doubt that the fathers of the Union, 
by lhe criterion of the greatest good 
of the greatest number, did well by 
their descendants. *1 hese lail into two 
classes; those who look land still 

lake! full advantage of the freedom 
of career offered lo the .111 hv the 
Union, went out. and made their for- 
I lines in ling land, the American 
Colonies, India, Canada and else- 
where, throughout what Mr. McLaren 
calls the English Empire; and the less 
footloose elements who fell them- 
selves thirled to their native land and 
stayed behind. The former class (to 
which I belong--I glory in the name 
of North Briton) is. f suspect, the 
majority. Wc of (lie diaspora are the 
assimilaiionists ; some of us are in- 
different lo our origin, but many arc 
intensely interested in it and thank- 
ful fur it. 

In either event it does not alfect 
our choice of domicile or of the 
issues which we regard as politically 
important to us in our present stale. 
Wc are adaptable, and we settle any- 
where. Those of us who do not owe 
our present piosperity funh of the 
kingdom to the highland clearances, 
owe it to the Union. We would not 
have it otherwise. 

I hose who stayed belli ml have 
lo fence the l.iagei ; they naturally 
look hack on the past with pride 
and doubt. 'I hey gamed materially 
by the Union, but they do not like 
it. They regard il as a Victorian 
gentleman regarded a wealthy giand- 
father in trade, who financed lii.s 
status hut did not enhance it. They 
ure the sialic Zionist-., who cl iris.: to 
their native laud : those whose fore- 
hems, by nalii iv or interest, turned 
their hacks on the vast oppmi unities 
which the Union otfeied and pre- 



A Great Person at tilt 


The Great Tournament Roll of 
Westminster, Introduction by 
Sydney Anglo. Foreword by 
Anthony Wagner. Two volumes : 
J 6 Dpp. and 36 vellum mem- 
branes. Oxford University Press. 

£27 6s. the set. 

The manuscri pi here reproduced, 
though 1 not the most venerable, is the 
most magnificent in the archives of 
the Officers of Arms. It is, moreover, 
very specially their own, having been 
executed in the studio, perhaps even 
by the hand, of Sir Thomas Wrioihes- 
ley:. Garter, and is never know to 
have been out of their custody— 
though it has to be remembered that 
at the date of its production they 
were without a corporate identity or 
home. The centuries have left the 
ancient vellum In a fragile state, and 
one unrolls it with trepidation. If the 
obstacles lately encountered by the 
project for a Heralds 1 MuSelim . are 
circumvented, it will need to be con- 
sidered whether the framing of the 
whole sixty feel of the Westminster 
ROIL, which would make of it so splen- 
did a decoration, might not also be 

the mosr f>Tacticai‘ ineS rts to ttf&VrVr ' 

It from further damage by the atmo- 
sphere or human hands. l 
. Afore than 200 years have passed 
since the Society of Antiquaries pub- - 
lished engravings of the entire con- 
tents of the Roll. This edition is 

l,pe, 3 ^ cd by equa ' ] y complete 
photographic reproductions fa little 
more, than ha If -size) of ail thirty-six 
membranes four of which. One of - 
hem .showing the King himself at 
the lilt, are duplicated in full colour. 
To compare these Four with the 
original is to be amazed at the fidelity 
° ■£, re Rr5 du ctiop:' . The olily dis- 

cernible difference is a very slight 
of . some of the. tints— as 
it the thinnest imaginable film of dust 
overlaid (he manuscript and had been 
brushed away. How near we, are -to 
seeing lhe actual colours of the six- 
teenth-century herald-painters p n the 1 
manuscript i.x of course! a’ 1 ' 'matter of- 
speculation. The reds .abd: Mins' 
command trust; the gold is brilliant 
but the silver is certainly much far* 
nished;. • 'i-Of- 


In n separate volume. Dr. Sydney 
Anglo elucidates every plulu, mid pro- 
vides a learned introduction expound- 
ing the later history of the Tciurna- 
nietu as an institution and the parti- 
cular significance of this example of 
and l t l, 1510/11. It h ad, 
6 f course, long lost any relevance fo 
contemporary war, and become a 
pure pageant, generally celebrating 
some important public event — in this 
case the birth of the first fsadly short- 

vm S SV f the y ° un 8 Kin B Henry 
VIII and Queen Katherine. As such it 

nts easily into an immemorial tradi- 
tion of celebration, going back at 

pSnSnl*? a V he fUnerRl * ames of 

Patroclils in the twenty-third Iliad. 
Holding the thing to have become a 
valid art form independent of its ori- 
gin. Dr. Anglo will have none of the 
contention that the tournament 
reached its zenith in the thirteenth 
century andthen moved towards de- 

oSSSsJ ?? 1 V ' C , W * he maintains, 
0me forrn of Pta tonic 

real £ n S mBnl l0Wards which 

real thing first progressed and then 

Of the Dark Ages had passed awajl 
and so also -.the; tournament! the 
uniquely valuable training ground in 

nawj ge b^ h °,h W \ rfar 1 , Was sti11 domi- 
he ? vil y> armed and 
mounted knight, was surely past in 
when it ;had become adapted 
wholly- to quite different purposes— 
eve JJ. thau £hi Dr. Anglo may be 

•• e , a h d ." y ., . B ™ n '. ed - r " 1 kler fo™ 

the elements oF combat, .feasting 
rnusjc, dancing, griphic display,: p 0 f’ 
try. and speech were welded' together 

into a curious, but spectaculn iinial. 
gam Most of tbc-anialgam could be 
,n lhe , :,bscrice of the essen- 
colhl? Tient f ° f Ihc ton 'npmenL the 
“nlT b t ~ a \ fp . r ex ?mple in the court 
Th!?ih CS ° f the j win B century. 

'MSS® ****■.'*£ 

ostentalipn. When, in Dr. Pollard’s 


pliiiisc, “ the gay nml giddy heir of 
both Inc Roses siiccccdal the grim 
trustee of (lie juint estate ”, it was 
necessary to set the changed time of 
the new reign by exhibiting him iu 
the eyes of Fiirnpc as a spectacular 
personage, n dazzling figure whom 
the Westminster R.dl could salute 
with only moderate hyperbole as n 
I en i “ t0 be ndded to the company of 
the Nine Worthies. There was noth- 
mg abnormal abuut this in the age 
of the high Renaissance ; all that was 
new was the nourishing of such an 
aspiration in an island whose inter- 
national prestige had been in eclipse 
since the time of Joan of Arc. We 
have to try to enter into the mind 
of an age when lavish' display was 
accepted as a natural and necessary 
. pf international 

wi. 1 , A dcca<J e after the 
Westminster Tournament was one 

e **mples of 
this at the Field of Cloth of Gold. 


cuiiS.?**; 

but 1 tl,c Scoh «I ihr ' 

hut reinforced to their L r 

, ,l * c hy « n influx ofiJCJ' 

i-ws and even a few £ ; 
«! • are post-Union Scoh- 
donhi about iL “ 
Fust-Union— and po,i-H 
wrote the siicrej books. atjO 

'*ec" , id key. .Scott, Who b 
‘Tposod the Union, was 
puke clown its tradition. Int 
I ixh -speaking world there Lt 

l * n ** mnuential a nord- a 
, ’ llll .»iiKitc forefather of M’ 
Lite, with ninny distingui^.j 
nous in between. He stand t, 
»‘f patriotic Scots who 
yl‘»iy of our nation In 
luiliiitfs. And we have hy 
with consistent success pf ^ 
ami myth exploitation, all iln- 
such artefacts as Princes Suee! 
uiul Lillians. As a nation « ( 
the one hand romantic andb» 
looking, thanks to Scolt. 1^1 
other hand (if 1 may b K |J 
of adjectives from Voltaire} ; 
less, uiidaiintcd and sly. Sob 
who remain fight their bnfo 
ago with considerable 11 
practical success ; while « 
tionists sympathize up to 
make our fortunes eli»ln 
keep silent — like the astiel 
Jews. 

Clearly I was wrong iit] 
stimulate interest in Defoes 
present-day Britain, lt is cj 
too painful a subject. Th 
feel slightly guilty at limes 
principally i ndifferent-fe-i 
always, and rightly, butt 
dary concern to them. Tbi 
of the diaspora is diluted. ?. 
Scots are' hostile. So m> fa 
1 have any left) among Bifc 
lidieis need fear no more mi 
1 shall carry my wares to Jb 
States, where they haw 1 
liculnr emotions on the ails 
no taboos ; but lhcyma)'«K 

.1 .. ii-pliun i.y. 
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Self-conscious mentalities 


IIO lamios ; oui mey mi) 
of a brilliantly written acc. 
a lathei great man, of<® ! 
most remarkable feats w® 
sit ip in modern history. I 


Midway between tlielwotvc 
Henry spent 12.300 on l 
capita! ship, the Great 
(Ic.ssl'i warships could m 
as little as £2M The We 
Tournament cost him 
as much ; but no contempt^ 
to have thought the ^ 

disproportionate. •! 

So the Westminster 
torn a patriotic Ho# jj 
proclaim the new Kina ® j 
age most admired: 

Even in the details Wwwfl 
his best for his s° ve ^ 

the coloured 

shows King Henry at 
breaking his lance 
the opposing 
highly-ma rt«d slrofeia 
happens tha* 
tournament nave su 
Show that several 
days brought off tlnf 
the King. 


USIHE FUMO (1662| 

> j. -uv «iimn hy Rm.lmiJ Wnikyns, 

frlji.rtun. Die iwtfiiw llir.MV mi 

I 'ii.vi W«iv In 'wulh Wiilei nl llio 
r/iWir will* »*> Imroduili«»ii 
Mr-tOr. 
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Lain* I. Hrywood ThonNM. In rhti 
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[j jijjrsnX Itnoi* limn reading, nl 
itLcis tejcheii and librarian.. 

Price -12%. 

kEtANDTHE PRINCIPALITY 

n Jihtspiilkviirr of iho Aide of Prince 
lutc.i jur> til An'.>w llie buck ground 
aijMi and procivts tb.u led to ilic 
'lit first huldrr of llw dignity, 
uldeiriopmeni of Iho rnneip.slliy, ils 
niEBfl,«ffiiiol-. and (lie chiinges ihnl 
Ili.inieHnj.'iiirv.ore.iho iiucedund 
ilW bnimicjl Ainiesi in this book, 
bin iWjlei Herald lisiroordimry) 
Price ft Jr. 
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IISSITY REGISTRY, 
f OTWAYS PARK, 
j CARDIFF. 

bright 

KH 

oj lexis on 
l #s prepared 

direction of 

M/pw/i 


Otuse just published the 
t "9 B 8k’ edition of 1 his major 
irking file iwcniicth 
of die Univci-bul 
«f Human Rights, 
textual fragments 
^■Wher, drawn from 
Kand historical epochs 
r'* 6 * variety of cultures, 
f IHusiraied. Hard cover, 
ftyposi Ms. 6 d.) 
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Joan Wi nnm : The t'Joquent " / 
Style and Self in Seventeenth- 
century Prose. 298pp. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. (Ameri- 
can University Publishers 
Group.) £4 0s. 9d. 

Brian Vickers : Fronds Bacon and 
Renaissance Prose. 316pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £.1 5s. 

GEOFFRiiY Kfynes (Editor) : 
Sir Thomas Browne ! Selected 
Writings. 416pp. Faber and 
Filber. £2 1 0s. 

Leonard Nath anson: The Strat- 
egy of Truth: A Study of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 241pp. Uni- 
versity of Chfeago Press. £2 14s. 

The century that starts with Eliza- 
beth mill ends with Anne rcm.iins 
the niosi exciting England has 
known; so much was initiated in it; 
so much promised or suggested or 
attempted. Even the things that failed 
to bear fruit until a century or more 
had passed — perhaps these things 
especially — have an incomparably 
stimulating cjlcct on the mind. I 11 
such ventures a.s the socialism of the 
Levellers and the tolerant C hritianitv 
of the Lmitud maria ns. old and new 
interpenetrate to create the peculiar 
and paradoxical llavotir of seven- 
(centh-cenitiry prose. 

Miss Webber isolates one aspect 
of this peculiar fiavour ihiis: "In 
these sc von teem h -cent 11 ry writers, 
individuality is real but limited, self- 
consciousness extreme, but untrained 
in modern techniques of introspec- 
tion.” She is concerned with the 
emergence, in eight write is, of 
iliai very modern concept, the 
.sense of self; yet she manages 
to give in her hrilliant and absorbing 
study. Style and Self in Seventeenth- 
century Prose, an almost equally 
just sense of the degree to which her 
writers’ minds were of a pnrlieulai 
lime, place, and person. She suggests 
that there are two kinds .of'self- 
(jiseovcreis and self-presenters, ‘lhe 
first she calls ” coiisei vnlive Angli- 
cans"; lohn Donne tin his /Vr«- 
tians). Roheil Burton ( ihe A ihiiamv 
of Melancholy), Sii 'I horn. is Droivnc 
(Relida Medici ». and 'Ihoinas 'Ira- 
heriic (( ennines of Medinuion). I he 
second quartet are (lie ” radical Puii- 
tans John l.ilbmnc (political 
tracts), Richard Baxter 1 Reliquiae 
lluxterianae). John Milton (live «nii- 
prelatic.il tracts), and John Runyan 
Kjiwv Ahuundiiie). She argues that, 
although both groups alike can he 
said to generalize their individual 
selves into " a cosmic personality, 
symbolic of ail men", nevcilheless 
there are other aspects which sharply 
dificrentijtc the two groups. The 


main di, line lion tin ns, she niguos. 
on aiuiutles in lime. For the " cuii- 
scivalive Anglican ” time 

. ■ . is .111 :is|>cjt of eternity; there iv 
nothing new under tic sun; every man 
is like Adam, who contained all. The 
typical Anglican metaphor of 111.1 n as 
a little world is picclnmin.iiii in ihe 
c'nnserva five's self -analysis. 

rhe "radical Puritan ”, by contrast, 
is committed to time, not to eternity; 

Where ihe conservative prefers 
poetry, he prefers history, and in 
cur rent event, he finds his place in 
life. His spiritual self-exploration is 
always temporal.” 

I his suggestive generalization is 
amplified in the studies which follow. 
The most convincing is probably that 
which most exploits her polar defini- 
tion : a comparison and contrast of 
Donne and Bunyan. For the rest, Miss 
Webber is at her most impressive, 
as might have been expected, on the 
" conservative Anglicans", whose 
greater artistry and stylistic com- 
plexity id low room for her special 
gifts of stylistic analysis and whose 
intense sclf-con.sciousncss docs more 
to justify her thesis. In somewhat 
different ways Lilburne, Baxter and 
Milton prove more resistant: the 
reader admires her cleverness in 
m:iking a critical point out of (for 
instance) Baxter's transparent slylc- 
lessness. but the material obviously 
serves her less well. But even here 
Miss Webber presents her materials 
most attractively— with wit and grace 
.is well us scholarship. Her valuable 
study has the effect of making large 
areas of seven teen ih-ccntury litera- 
ture more imaginatively accessible; 
students of the period will be grate- 
ful 10 her. 

Mr. Vickers's Frauds Bitcon and 
Renaissance Prase is a Jess winning 
than Miss Webber's, h retains some 
of rhe unlovely marks of Ihe doctoral 
dissertation out of which it has 
grown; much of it is clumsily, some 
of it really badly written. It is a 
curiously nn-sclf-eriiical analyst of 
prose style who can speak of *' a firm 
but llu id framework ”, find A omc(liing 
" perhaps astonishing ", or perpetrate 
the following mu uncharacteristic 
-cnti'iicc: 

Having (Inis benefited Drum ihe work of 
a number of great scholars and critics 
uhe collocation is nm accidental: it 
seems 10 me almost fatal In he the one 
without the oilier, and certainly die stu- 
dent iif style must be both scholarly 
and critical), and having — I hope— siiffi- 
cioiilh exposed the principles on which 
it lias been built, the real business of 
ilic book can proceed. 

Despite Mr. Vickers’s enthusiasm 
for Bacon, the motive force is some- 
times felt to be less love for the sub- 
ject than a remorseless desire lo show 


tlul justice has been done to it. Fur- 
thermore the need (presumably) 10 
make clear the originality ol his con- 
tribution leads Mr. VicLms into nuk- 
ing excessively frequent rci lera I in ns 
of file novelty of his posit ions. Yet 
his hook is a strong and instructive 
piece of work : Mr. Vickers has dis- 
covered a first- rate subject, which has 
been neglected ; lie treats it with auth- 
ority and incisivcncss. He cannot per- 
haps he said lo get rcaJIv close to 
Bacon, and his approach might even 
be called external. But he sets Bacon 
in a full and dearly presented context 
of classical and Renaissance rhetori- 
cal theory and practice. He is at his 
hest when discussing rhvthni and syn- 
tax ; and at his most illuminating in 
the chapter on Aphorism — a blend of 
scholarship, clear thinking and per- 
ceptive commentary. His studv of 
Bacon is in fact so solid and distinc- 
tive that it deserves a more attentive 
proof-reader: in particular the refer- 
ence to Swift's ” Balinarbian sages " 
and the misquotation of Johnson 
should be corrected in a later edition. 

Although in every way a lesser 
mind than Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Rrowne nevertheless continues to 
attract readers in a way tha-t Bacon 
perhaps does not. Sir Geoffrey Key- 
nes's Sir Thomas Browne : Selected 
Writings taken from his four- volume 
edition makes a very handsome and 
readable volume. It includes ISO 
pages from Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
(a work not represented in L. C. Mar- 
tin's comparable volume), but regret- 
tably there are no miles. 

Mr. Nathanson is not primarily 
interested in Browne's style ; 
indeed when he does turn to 
the famous last chapter of Uni 
Burial lie is guilty of a reference 
to its " purple phrases " and docs 
not get much closer to its tone than 
to remark ; “ despite the sud subject 
the lone is not despondent.” 
His concern is principally with the 
ultimately reconciled conflict in 
Browne of certain ideas P la tunic in 
derivation. He argues his case 
modestly and quietly, ho deftly sup- 
plies the classical and Renaissance 
philosophical background. and 
brings together a useful range of 
curlier critical views on Browno. If 
one reads The Strategy of Truth with 
only a limited sense of conviction, 
it is partly because of that aspect of 
Browne which so engages Miss Web- 
ber: the final elusive ness of his 

sportively self- conscious mentality. 
M r. Nathanson's serious scrutiny has 
ils virtues, but it call hardly cope with 
(he implications of Browne's tone 
and (he coruscations of his wit. And 
it is, surely, precisely for such quali- 
ties that many of us relish the prose 
of Browne arid of his eloquently 
egotistical contemporaries. 


Glass and God in Proust 


David Mr noli. son ; Le Ferre et 
les ohfets de verre dans I’univers 
imaginaire de Marcel Proust. 
252pp. Paris : Josi Cord, 30fr. 
JEAN Mot: TOM; Proust. 144pp. 
Brussels ; DcscKc de Brouwer. 
66 Be f g.fr. 

Philip Kolh ani> Larkin B. Prkt 
(Editors) : Marcel Proust : Textes 
retrourds r. 304pp. University 
of lIHnois Press. (American 
University Publishers Group.) 
£4 5s. 

The lillc of Mr. Mendelson's thesis, 
Le Ferre el /o ohjeti de verre dans 
Fnniver s imagi noire de Marcel 
Prauu, is misleading. A detailed ex- 
amination of Proust’s u»e bf imagery 
drawn from gbi-aware might have 
been highly illuminating. This is not 
whal we get. Mr. Mendel son begins 
with an account of the development 
of the glass Industry in Frana! on 
the pretext that il influenced art and 
therefore ProiM’s Style. This ntay 
have impressed the examiners, bul 
it is a bore for the readers of a pub- 
lished and insufficiently edited thesis. 
He goes on to “glass and gla.s* ob- 
jects ih French literature at lhe end 
of ihe nineteenth century It is 
noi until he is a thiid of ihe way 
through die work that lie shows sign-i 
of coming to grips with Proust's ima- 
gery . 1 Although there are *onte tn-. 
, tefesring observations hii argumWib 


ihe ’* aquarium One is drawn 
apparently from Proust’s fantasy life ; 
the other belongs to social life. The 
novelist's great achievement,. ivc are 
told, was to fuse the two in a single 
work of fiction. The discussion of 
" monocles " at the Saint-Euverte 
\uiree is an example of the way in 
which a splendid opportunity fe 
missed. Nothing could be more out 
nf keeping than the suggestion that 
■ there is " naturalism " in fhOse extra- 
ordinary pages. 

In 1948 M. Jean Moulon. until re- 
cently a member of the teaching staff 
of the Insiitut Franks in London, 
published a perceptive study of Le 
Style de Marcel Pronsi. In his new 
biwk, Proust, which belongs to lhe 
sqrics colled “Lcs fieri va ins devant 
Dieti", he gives a very balanced 
account of Proust's religion. "We 
cannot »ipeak in his case ", he writes, 
'* of a genuinely positive faith." There 
arc many instances in the novel of a 
failure of charily. On the other hand. 
Proust made no attempt to turn art 
into a substitute for religion. His 
faith, as a man, may have befcp mini- 
mal. but he undoubtedly possessed 
what is known as a religious sensi- 
bility and ilfi contribution to the mas- 
terpiece is nut something which can 
pc .neglecied jvlth ..impunity. The 
1 eiidv' oii rhb man .and the...wrilef 
ine 1 nri>» Half at PrOllif. the 


illustrating the points made in (he 
essay. 

Professor Kolb, one 0 / the best- 
known Pj-oust scholars, has collected 
some of Proust’s occasional writings 
which were either unpublished or not 
readily available. There, are sixteen 
"textes intUits’’: eleven passages ex- 
cluded from Jean Santeull\ three 
parodies on “ I affaire Lemoine ” in 
tire t manner: . of . . Chateaubriand, 
Sainle-Beuve and Maeterlinck, 
which were commissioned by Le 
Figaro, never published by that jour- 
nal and. accidentally omitted from 
Pastiches et melanges ;-aiid two essays 
on the Comtek? Ainigry de. La 
Rochefoucauld’s' salon and Senah- 
cour. The “ textes rclrouvds " .con- 
sist of spine fifty newspaper articles, 
book reviews, speeches and odds and 
ends designed to . publicize the latest 
additions to A la recherche. One js 
glad to have the lexf of the famous 
Interview with filie-Joscph Bois. lbe 
Reviews of Rusk in and one or. two 
other pieces, but Professor Kolb's 
description of the material as a 
" trouvaille " is something of an 
exaggeration. We must subscribe lo 
his view that if Proust had - suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for himself a 
column or a regular spot Ih a news- 
paper the results W buld have; been 
remarkable, but surely ihEs would 
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The Chinese hare slows down 
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(Editors): F'cowinic Treml.\ in 
Communist China. 757pp. £6 . 
Kang Chao : The Construction 
industry hi Communist China. 
237pp. £2 5s. Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press. 

Vuan-Li Wl- and CJkac i I Fmao VVu : 
The Spatial Economy of Cmtt- 
muni.vt China. 367pp. Pall Mall. 
£4 4s. 


hare. China imik-r cunimunism has 
cnjtu.cd economic growth nu better, 
no fast ci ih. m I luil uf India under 
her mi \ line of capita I rim and social- 


ism. 


In the ureal economic race between 
Ihe two potential giailh or Ihc A.miiii 
mainland. China and India, the bel- 
lei 'disciplined and more closely 
organized Chinese have appeared un- 
til now to have the decisive lead. Hut 
we should have remembered Aesop: 
the lutes i conclusions of the econo- 
mists who specialize in present-day 
China show that the clumsy Indian 
tortoise may now. after twenty years 
of competition, have pulled ahead of 
the more glamorous and bet lev -pub- 
licized. hut far mure erratic. Chinese 
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The eridenee for this is buried in 
vi l);it mitM be regarded :ts the must 
inipiiruini study of the Chin- 
c ^c economy to ha vc been 
published in recent years. Eco- 
nomic '(rends In Communist 
Chinn contains the revised versions 
of papers originally prevented to the 
conference at Carmel in California 
three and a half years ago. sponsored 
by the American Social Science Re- 
search Council Commit tec on the 
Economy of C hina, with Ihc financial 
support of the Ford Foundation. 
Edited by Alexander Eckstein of the 
University of Michigan nnd Walter 
Ciiilcn sun and T-C. Liu of Cornell, 
the book's eon trill it to is include such 
acknowledged specialists as John 
Aird, Kenneth H. Walker, Dwight 
Perkins, K. C. Yeh and Robert Field, 
in addition to Eckstein and Liu them- 
selves. The papers were criticized and 
discussed by the most talented 
assembly of sinological economists 
ever seen : Yuan- Li Wn. George Eck* 
lund. Nui-Kucjm Chen, Sinion Kuz- 
nets, William Hollister. Ronald Hsia, 
Edwin I ones. Franz. Schiirnianii. J. 
I.ossing Duck, and many others. One 
is entitled to expect from such high- 
powered preparation an almost defi- 
nitive work, in a Held where Peking's 
Wiill of silence renders dclinjiiun elu- 
si vc. 

The expectation is fulfilled in the 
individual papers themselves— by 
T-C. Liu on quantitative growth, 
John Aird on population, Kenneth 
Walker and Anthony Tang on agri- 
cull urc. Kang Chao, D wig hi Perkins 
and Robert Field on industry, K. C. 
Yeh on capital formation— although 
the editorial presentation of them is 
irritatingly negative. The overall 
growth rate since the communists 
came to power, which is the first thing 
for which many readers would search, 
lies hidden in u table prepared by Mr. 
Liu estimating annual growth from 


(yss-pxo. the controversial years fur 
which the ulliciu! statistics are either 
grossly exaggci.ited or else non-exist- 
ent. Mr. Liu concludes that in W58, 
the year of the Great Leap I orwaid. 
the Chinese gmwth rale doubled the 
average of the preceding live years to 
reach a little more than 13 per cent. 
But this breathtaking achievement 
was followed by three successive an- 
nual declines in net domestic product. 
The level ul I95K was not regained 
until 1965, and during those eight 
years as a whole the average annual 
growth was merely l | per cent. 

The rate of growth durina the 
First Five-Year Plan (1952-571 is 
usually set at 6 per cent si year; the 
communists themselves claim 9 per 
cent, but for various reasons this 
appears to be an overstatement. If 
Mr. Liu’s estimates for 1958-65 arc 
added to the data for the earlier 
years, one arrives at an average rate 
of growth of between 3 per cent and 
per cent for the period 1952-65. 
Since the Cultural Revolution has 
almost certainly prevented annual 
economic growth from exceeding 
that rate in (he past three years, it 
seems fail to conclude that 3 to 3{ 
per cent is the average rale fur the 
first two decades of communist rule: 
virtually identical with India's. 

It is hard to escape the tentative 
conclusion that the respective poli- 
cies pursued by Nehru and Mao have 
not really made much difference. and 
that this rale of growth may be the 
best of which both countries were 
capable during this most dilllciilt of 
all periods, namely the la unchi nu for 
the first time of systematically 
organized modernization. The 
figures must certainly embarrass 
those who like to pontificate about 
the superiority or inferiority of the 
respective Maoist and Nchruviail 
models. 

The real problem in both countries 
is the minute margin of compulsory 


savings which ean be squeezed out 
of agriculture. Anthony Tang points 
out (hut per capita grain availability 

ri.:-.. mo . 


in China in 1952. when the l ivc-Yem 


The Tunku wins again 


K. J. Ratnam nnd R. S. Milne : 
The Malayan Parliamentary Elec- 
tion of 1964. 467pp. Mnl&yn 

University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. £5 4s. 6d. 


The Malayan parliamentary election 
of 1964 was the first lo be held since 
the formation the previous year of 
the Federation of Malaysia, through 
tjie merger of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak and Sabah (formerly British 
North Borneo). The 1964 election 
was also the last lo be held with Sin- 
gapore as a member of Malaysia; 
and, indeed, the participation in elec- 
toral activities on the mainland by 
Lee Kwan Yew • and his People’s 
Action Party was a major factor in 
the departure of Singapore from 
Malaysia in 1965. 

The election took place under con- 
ditions of some considerable stress 
both internal and external. The 
. formation of Malaysia had served to 
accentuate tho racial tensions of a 
plural society ; and the activities of 
Slngaport , - politicians’ • north, .hi. the 
causeway did nothing to smooth tha 
course of Chinose-Malay relations. At 
the same; time, and once more with 
Strong racial undertones, there had 
developed from the very act rit forma- 
tion of Malaysia the new nation's first 
major crisis in foreign relations. 
■ President Sukarno of Indonesia (and 
it should not be' forgotten that to 
some degree, though so far with less 
dramatic consequences, his point of 
view was shaded by certain politicians 
in the Philippines), wis lingered at the 
way that the Malayads had, as ftwere, 
snatched former British Borneo from 
under his Very nose'; and. applying 
techniques which he had evolved with 
great success in the West Irian dispute, 
Sukarno bad declared on Malaysia 7 a 
strange quasi-war which he called 
“confrontation - ”.-’ 

The combination! of tho Singapore 


and East Malaysian (i.c. Sabah anil 
Sarawak! elections of 1964 were con- 
ducted ; uiul to a lesser extent these 
factors were present in the post- 
Malaysia Singapore elections of laic 
1963. The ideological threads run- 
ning through the campaigns in Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Sabah, and Sarawak 
were by no means consistent or uni- 
form. Essentially Chinese parties, 
like the P.A.P,, endeavoured to pre- 
sent themselves as the champions of 
ail the races on a platform of ideo- 
logy not communal ism. •Some essen- 
tially Malay groups found themselves 
attracted to Indonesia because the 
Indonesians appeared to have evol- 
ved drastic techniques for dealing 
with the Chinese which were rather 
to their taste; yet. ironically, in the 
Borneo territories the Indonesian 
side was to a great extent supported 
by extreme left-wing Chinese groups. 

AU these internal contradictions, 
it seemed as the elections approached, 
would subject the ruling Alliance 
Party, that Malay-Ghinese moder- 
ately conservative coalition which 
had f ru\ed the Federation of Malaya 
since independence in 1957, to severe 
stresses. Opponents of the Alliance 


Plan* began, was Kss limn half that 
which the Soviet Union enjoyed in 
1 928. at the comparable point in its 
own development. ‘I he Chinese are 
obliged to invest in Ihc development 
of agriculture instead of being able 
merely to extract resources from it 
for iinluslriaU/alion. its Stalin did. 


The problem was rendered even 
more difficult bv Mao's political 
ambitions which meant, among other 
things, that, in the woitK of Ihe. 
editors, “the Chinese wcic capital 
exporters rather than capital 
importers " during this period. The 
Chinese communists have erred on 
the side of over-centra li/a lion ami 
inadequate material incentives for the 
peasants. Unlike the Indian govern- 
ment. they have imposed on their 
peasants loo much change, too last 
nnd loo uniformly. 

Another- looming economic pre- 
occupation for Peking is population 
growth. The estimates given bv John 
Aird, the foremost authority on this 
subject, for the size of the C hinese 
population in 1965 range from 715 
million to N75 million- a range which 
i.s in itself an impressive indicator of 
our ignorance, and possibly of die 
Chinese Government's ignorance 
also. “Judged by what is known 
about the food supply and employ- 
ment. however ", the editors com- 
ment, the true magnitude is pro- 
bably neater the lower limit ", One 
can not hut agree with Mi. Aird's 
remark that. 


It is not clear at die imuneiii whether 
the present authorities in I'ekinc view 
the fertility eon dot problem as an urgent 
matter or are able to express dial 
urgency in cllccdvc propaganda or pro- 
grams widmm u rousing popular anxi- 
eties to complicate their pioblems of 
civil control. 


LVokiiiihT Trends in C'lomiiimiM 
China is a hook for specialists, 
but it could have been made 
more useful foi the general r cadet 
if the cdilots hail written nioie 
discursively instead of baldly sum- 
marizing the conclusions of the iudi- 


, - ' rr-;- un nuiiun,v 

hoped that under pressure it would 
break up Ip leave the field open for 


problem— whidh meant, in essence, 
the racial problem of Chinese 


_ . . . . -Malay 

balance^-With the problems of diges- 
ting the Borneo territories ahd coping 
with the ! Indonesian pressure' pro- 
duced an extremely complex poliu- 


-r -r •»«. iiviv* upcil iur 

new combinations and coalitions. In 
these circumstances one would have 
suspected on assumptions derived 
from (he study of politics elsewhere 
In Asia that the 1964 elections would 
have been both unrestrained in the 
pampaign apd corrupt in 'the out- 
come. Had such prophecies been 
made, as Professor Milne and Profes- 
»r Ratnam; show: Jn this brilliant 
study oE. the election, they would on 
the whole have been shown by the 
events to have been false prophecies. 

There were, of course, area, where 
1,1 983 could, perhaps have been 
calmer and more orderly, particularly 
;n Sarawak ; Juii j n the Malayan Pcn- 
msula the .1964 elections : were prob- 
abiy.as good an example of the demo- 

, 28X8 ? ’^l at W , ork lD Asia as one 
cdilkl hope.ftr, . .It to be doubled 

that elections of this kind. So free 
from both corruption and violence, 
could have rak*>n rifeo. ... 
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„ P ; ‘P C L r *. Nothing j,,;. 
the contributors ih^,; 
h‘'uk has inure lyMaat- 
than u deserves, and Mi V 
only writer t 0 enliven t-' 
with a readable style 
Inevitably there ait jl 
quibble over. To take ' 
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dom example :7oTEElii*«« uneompromisingly 
1 h inn's foreign trade, fjtediei of Aristotle's moral 


Mali notes that, “a^ <4 Ll 

l hina had nurchawd mUS. 
the Itinilumun 7 iiwj"SS»® in * CS 


....j purchased I23to*.u n d'ing of that branch of 
(equivalent to SIJ8 millire) jT, bul b 0lh and especially 


j$ going to revolutionize 


convince anyone who kslb'* * U 0 °d ( ° u ^ tfr l,JC 

thing about the gold indi i Professor Hardic’s general 
goes on to say: ^Nieomachean Ethics 

of ChinV tjhly Aristotelian in flavour, ' , j 1 ^ f Ih P ‘ s(i 

exchange and/or gold run* j| D o doubt be welcomed by 1 1 nc que 

at least S150-S2M hto’Bii i most valuable work of 


in 

would appear to be &n ^ t Like Aristotle, he has 
non sequitur. Bill theveVi fepect for the “received 
do nol alter Ihc fuel ihuf ’even though he often dis- 
most useful and moil h ^,«lf from the current 
volume on the subjcci !« ij.jnd he generally prefaces 
y°urs. ijiidission with a summary 

Kang Chao's short bool, It Thus on the prac- 

\i ruction Industry in (« Jkspsm there are brief 
China, is the third in but rf ihe interpretations of no 
sponsored by the America 1 iw^holars. On particular 
Professor Kang Chao doevt t( refers us not only to 
growing homing shortage ^ 10 *• A- Smith s iinpub- 
ciiics and the Upriodl Ws reported by Joachim, 

land use policies. ^ lhe «Khanse or notes 

.. , .... . T(lj ... kmrt and hi* reviewer in 

Wj Wns TkW- atofarfar isw. -| hi, 
,.<m- ../ CuiiiiiiuiimCUbii ^ j, , mmiir i z i nB taf | icr 
..I whj.i ihc !lw Ml makc fnr , ivc | v 

relocating indu.11,1 W , a- be appiedalcd by 


111 

now industry) ana 10 ^®sf*hocan be confident llmt 
( In nu s transportation, ftp 

lions which have J* eil ^Biily [iteralure has escaped 
trying in the 'Wf “"JrHiidie'i attention . 

JrIs lC liio!S™fca vlttf again. Professor 
foreign attack, only to.«>| J,rtnk ^oui the problems 
more economically ratiwj 
criteria (\'f the r - r • — 
lion of investment in llxl^ 


Japan. That this tinned nut to he 
the case iiilist be nllrihiiUrcl in great 
measure to the extraordinarily sen- 
sible leadership which, since indepen- 
dence. lunkii AIkIiiI It. ilim.iii ami 
his deputy. Tun Abdul Ka/uk. have 
given to the Alliance regime. The 
Malayan voters in 1964 made it clear 
tli.il, on the whole, they preferred eco- 
nomic progress and stability to 
cither comimnvaUsm or ideological 
extremes. Lee Kwnn Yew may have 
exhibited a political style which 
attracted western observers who saw 
the Tunku its rather feudal: but the 
Malayan voters were evidently satis- 
fied with the Tunku’s record, for they 
gave his Alliance Government a 
bigger majority than it had won in the 
general elections of 1959. 

The Malayan Purliuincnlarv Elec- 


well have been repr 


oduwd- 


tfon of 1964 certainly deserves lo be 
added to the select list of indispens- 


able analyses of elections in the post- 
colonial A fro- Asian world. Jt in- 
cludes a general examination of the 
1 963 . Singapore election and the 1964 
elections in Malaya, Sarawak, and 
■Sabah, complete with a history of 
earlier politics', a dwor lotion of the 
issues, u narrative of the campaign, 
an investigation of the candidates 
and their social, racial and economic 
backgrounds, and a comparative 
analysis of the voting both in the 
general election and in the state 
elections which took place in Malaya 
at the same time, and also a number 
of detailed case histories of the elec- 
tions in particular constituencies. 
Particularly good in this last context 
is Dr. R. K. Vasil'* study of the Batu 
constituency in Selangor which elec- 
ted one of the few opposition can- 
didates. the fascinating and some- 
what enigmatic Dr. Tun Chce Khoon. 
Here was a clear case of a candidate 
who won because of his own great 
merit and hard work for his con- 
stituents. 

One regrets that Professor Ratnam 
ahd Professor Miht£ were not able to 
include a similar study of the election 
ii) Ipoh, the slrori'ghojd of the Seeni- 
VRsaggqi brother^,: dJjd ; their P.P.P. 
Ipoh produced a number of strange 
features. Here urban Chinese, voted 
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that ie main after hi» iliwussion of ihc 
Jillicullies. I'iiM l hero are several 
impossible to 
two or more 
cuitllicling in loi’pie lal ions of Aris- 
tollc\ text. Secondly lie is careful lo 
draw attention to the complexities ot 
ihe suhst.iniivc moral quesiion-, that 
Aristotle wax dealing with. The doc- 
trine. of moral weakness, which is one 
instance where he withholds judgment 
concerning the interpretation of Aris- 
totle's view, illustrates the nims and 
tone of this discussion. In the chap- 
ter devoted to this topic he describes 
his object as being first to make clear 
what interpretations arc possible and 
Aristotle’s for- 
question and to ex- 
hibit the merits of his method ”, He 
goes on to point out that the question 
“ is incontinence due to failure of 
knowledge or lo weakness of will ? ” 
is dillioult not only because the facts 
are complicated, but also because the 
quesiion has “ a definitivcncss which 
is delusive. . . . What is to count as 
knowing or not knowing, accepting 
or not accepting, a moral principle 7 ” 
And he concludes: 


we shall have learned something from 
Aristotle if. un this issue, we conic lo 
distrust, even if we must continue lo 
seek, shaiply demarcated alternatives, 
apparently unambiguous questions and 
crisply decisive answers. Any answer 
which is short and simple will, in Aris- 
tilde's phrase, be true perhaps, but nol 
clear. 


The merits of Professor Ha i die's 
treatment, arc its good sense, its 
ihoroughness, and ils readiness to do 
full justice lo the complexity and 
untidiness of the problems both his- 
torical and philosophical that a study 


of Aristotle's elides pnivnkes. If one 
has criticism- in make uf this book, 
they concern first the presentation — 
Aristotle's Eihhvl Theory shares not 
only the sound common sense ot the 
Nicnmacliciui Ethics, but also its 
pedestrian, not to say laboured, xtvle 
—and secondly the allocation of 
sjiucc lo dill'ei'cni issues. The rela- 
tively unimportant doctrine of ihc 
practical syllogism is discussed at 
considerable length and with a good 
deal of repetition on three separate 
occasions. Uy comparison the treat- 
ment of Aristotle's criticisms of the 
foundations of Plato's inoral philo- 
sophy is highly compressed. Equally, 
the substantive philosophical issue* 
that Professor Hardic has chosen to 
explore contain some surprises. We 
have an appendix devoted to the 
ndnd-body problem, but in hi$ dis- 
cussion of the mull Significance of 
“ good " Professor Hardic sticks close 
to Aristotle's text and is not drawn 
into an analysis of the wider issues 
it raises. 

Professor Monan takes as his main 
topic Aristotle's conception of 
moral knowledge. Ho investigates 
not only the explicit statements on 
this topic that are lo be found in the 
various clhical works, but also the 
attitude towards moral knowledge 
that Ihese works themselves imply. A 
large part of his attention is devoted 
to the question of how Aristotle’s 
thought on this subject developed and 
to the general problem of the order 
in which the ethical works were com- 
posed. After lengthy analyses of 
the views of Jaeger, DUring and 
others. Professor Monan himself 
concludes that the latest stage in the 
development of Aristotle’s moral 


philosophy is In be seen in the 
Eu, lentil in l.t/iir\, nut, a-, js gener- 
ally believed, in the Xinnnathciin. 
He speaks uf the ' mure integrated " 
psychology of the E intention Ethics 
and contrasts ii taxom ublv with what 
he culls Ihe " nuiiow jnicllcciuulism ” 
of the lu.il book uf the Sicointit /iftin 
Ethics. Unloriiinutelv Professor 
Monan is no mure successful than 
most of his predecessors in 
producing cogem arguments to sub- 
stantiate his view of the 
development of Aristotle's ethics. First 
his thesis is based on a narrow selec- 
tion of evidence: but it is notorious 
that attempts to establish a theory of 
Aristotle's development by tracing the 
changes in his opinions on one par- 
ticular topic have produced quite 
conflicting results depending on ihc 
topic chosen for investigation. 
Secondly at crucial points in the argu- 
ment Professor Monan sippcals 
to highly, subjective judgments con- 
cerning the relative " maturity " 
or " immaturity " of Uilterenl 
doctrines. Thirdly -the chief prob- 
lem that besets developmental inter- 
pretations— having suggested that 
Aristotle changed his attitude to- 
wards moral knowledge in certain 
important ways during the course of 
his life. Professor Monan (ails lo 
provide any adequate explanation of 
why he did so. Professor Monan 's 
overall developmental thesis remains 
unconvincing. The value of Moral 
Knowledge and its Methodology In 
Aristotle lies rather in the comparison 
it draws between explicit mid implicit 
doctrines of mural knowledge in Aris- 
totle, and in the careful analysis of 
individual passages, particularly pas- 
sages from that still very largely 
neglected work, the Protrepticns, 


* In one nflux xio-ic .. S. x i ili hi ( ■ m.ii i 
Du., lo it i.uli SIi-.tIi*. I, Mit'nik-x xiipukiiv 
ill i i a good deled i vi- hum K able io 
iccugui l- xexciit- -live il rVcreiil oJouiS. 
An uue rcxirici- d in >n few would he 
alir.au the ull.iclOtx i-qnivali-iu of dial' 
or blind (the technical (■uni is aruKinic). 
One reason fur mu g- neral lack of 
npp eciaiiuu of our v.*n-:e of smell is mil 
Piuiljn heritage, il seems lo have 
implanted in many ol' ik ihe feeling lli.il 
sm 'its in geiterul are ** am nice ’*. 
William Cavloi Willi, i nix expitvsxcd (lux 
auiiuilc ItkiuIiTuMv and inmically in ,i 
little p icin i’.ill.i| Smelt m which lie 
chid.d his nose for taking imeitsi in >Ik- 
aliicll of decaying leaves.' 
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u measure of coherence 


way of active touch. Included 
also are smelling and Listing, which 


While there may be some temporary 
advantage in divorcing function from 


arc rightly given more space than anatomy, sooner or later a way will 
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by (he author of The 
of ‘he yisual World, which 
icwidstablt impact when 
.-lc.-u.ral !■« of ryhcr snj*|Wsi«J sixteen year, »go. 
hums, an example °l *fg*} ml ° cre d >w Perceptual 


l * tense a sequel. While 


vtvu iiww — — _ ■ p, n tm xv uuv. 

study or two front "j*® tty of its ideas from the 
Nabuh might libo have _tt none the less lays 


rhe»c, however. ^ '^jtfjwder and more general 
what will ^ rla ^»*pplIcii[on. 


lacunae in ; >• 

a work of major m P ^ yin i irgumcnl runs some- 
dents of politiul ^ffcTo understand percep- 
colonial Asia. . necessary lo free psy- 


tion which Ihc sensory systems have 
been evolved lo pick up is of course 
inter m.uion of biological utility. In 
consequence, be lakes his departure 
from ecology, looking at Ihc diverse 
environments in which organisms 
exist and extract information essen- 
tial to their survival. This leads him 
to consider In successive chapters 
the capabilities of the different “ per- 
ceptual systems ”, defined not in 
terms of anatomical units but of Ihe 
kinds of information that they pro- 
vide. These include the visual and 


they commonly rale in psychologi 
cal texts. The last two chapters arc 
concerned with lhe theory of in- 
formation pick-up and with some 
aspecLs of illusions. 

Of particular importance in Dr. 
Gibson's treatment is the stress (hat 
he places on the active adjustments 
that form so integral a part of the per- 
ceptual process. Action cannot really 
be divorced from perception, and 
even the .anticipatory adjustments 
brought about by attention form ap 
important part of perceptual activity. 

In spile of his fresh arid stimulating 
approach, it might seeni a pity that 



its traditional depend- auditory systems, the vestibular sys- Dr. Gibson feels so strong a need to 

F tern and what Dr. Gibson calls the retreat from sensory physiology and 

haptic system which is concerned in to treat perception with so little refer- book lough going, though certainly 

r.ini.in tie L-risim lff#l an f\t nhiecre hv cnee to its Dhvsiolocical foundations, far from dull. 


Jj' physiology of the senses. 
Helmholtz, it had been 
Perception as art 
r^ntary sensations ", 
« which are to be sought 
S , to appropriate stimu- 
Tj^'y specific receptor 
•Jf sensations" arc 
,iJ ^befent perceptual 
cx ®rcise of, Rtycntion 
J-jnd linked, tyith past 
(2j,| rlu eof asMwation. 

theory-' reacted 
( °[ion of perception as 
of elementary 
i i. j y^nng^r days 
tindoiibtcdlv jnftu- 
rSf" 1 by the Gestalt 
,ik«, 0n vis '°n con- 
toi wm ° ur ttotlerslanding 
™ wu l not come about 
central -* f0fCes c f 

,^ nkn0wn nalure - 
» to .^•“neget^ further 

“■",7 kil in three - n higher-order 

terms 'of Ihc 

th« can be vtoe ^ m U|e retinal image itself. 


have to be found of Unking the ex- 
traction of information with the acti- 
vity of the sense organs and the brain. 
Indeed modern sonsory neurophysio- 
logists have already gone some con- 
siderable way' in doing just this and 
few of them sco any inherent incom- 
patibility between the concept of sen- 
sation and that of the extraction of 
information. Should it not be possible 
for psychologists to follow suit 7 
The book should be of great inter- 
est to students of biology, sensory 
physiology or experimental psychol- 
ogy. It should also interest histor- 
ians of science— at all events those 
with some biological background. 
The general reader may well find the 
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University Press. London: Oxford 
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In a famous paper on “Space 3nd 
Geometry “. published in 1895. Henri 
Poincard argues forcefully against the 
classical position that, whatever 
changes in . our physical hypotheses 
may be forced upon us by experience, 
any physical theory presupposes that 
space is Euclidean. His example of 
an imagined world which can be- 
described in terms of Euclidean or 
non-Euclideun geometry, provided 


a priori, elements is one of the more 
interesting and philosophically im- 
portant questions in Ihc modern 
philosophy of science. It is also the 
central quesiion of Professor Grtin- 
baum's book, which is really a collec- 
tion of Ihrce es-ays. Of these the first 


accusation raised by H. Putnam that 
the views expressed in the first esqny 
are based on an inadequate under- 
standing of contemporary physics. 

In spite of the importance of its 
theme and Professor Grilnbaum's 
undoubted competence, the, argu- 


•• Geometry, Chronometry suit/ Em- ' riients of Geometry and Ciironomeiiy 


piricism " is the clearest. 

It contains lucid and acute distinc- 
tions between different versions of 
conventionalism ranging from the 
platitude fi^at “the meaning of all 
wonts is conventional '! to the subtle 
philosophical doctrines of Einstein, 
Reichcnbach arid Carnap. The con- 
clusion at which Professor .Grlln- 
baum arrives in this essay is That 
apart from some minor qualifications 


in Philosophical Perspective can be. 
fully appreciated only by those who 
are familiar with the general theory 
of relativity , as. well as with the main 
controversies which have enraged 
the attention of philosophers ot sci- 
ence and mathematics from the days 
of Poincard to our own. 
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A University’s perpetual copyrigh) 


BY SIMON NOWELL-SMITII 


fhete uu ■ two distinct copyright privileges en/e\\*l by universities. Tin • right 
of the uni wo dries of Oxford uml Cambridge to print Bible* ami the Bonk of 
( ouruton Prove t derives f mm the Crown. Perpetual copyright in certain learned 
ami tdneuthnuri works is held by statute. This art hie tieais only with the latter 
privilege. Many tie toils — though not necessarily the inferences drawn from them 
— hove been derived, with permission of the delegates, from ret ards of the 
Chaendoii Pies -s. 


T un Britiffi Copyright Council 
has haif under consideration 
• amendments to the Copyright 
Act of I95(» when lh:ii not comes up 
for revision. f)nc of the recom- 
mendations made in the council by 
Ihe Publishers' Association is that 
what is known as " universities' per- 
petual copyright” should he 
abolished. Ij is noi the first time that 
such a course has been advocated, 
but i l is the first occasion on which 
Oxford, ihe only university involved, 
lia.s decided riot lu light for this 
ancient privilege. 

Copyright as wc understand it 
today was brought into heiug by Act 
ot Parliament in 1709. Queen Anne’s 
Act (8 Anne. e. I‘JJ created by statute 
for the (irsi time an nulhor’s property 
in his published book, limiting the 
properly to a term of years. For 
nearly three-quarters of a century it 
remained a disputed question whether 
books published earlier could still 
claim protection " in perpetuity " 
under the common law. That Queen 
Anne's act had extinguished such 
common law right was decided in the 
case of Donaldson v. Beck el (17 
Cobbett, Pari. Hist. col. 1003) in the 
House of Lords in 1774. and later that 
year a Bill to reestablish perpetual 
copyright was passed by the Com- 
mons (ibid., col. IJIO) but not by 
the Lords. In the following year, 
however, George Ill's Act (J5 Geo. 

3, c. 53) granted to " the Two Uni- 
versities in England, the Four Univer- 
sities in Scotland, and the several 
Colleges of Eton, Westminster, and 
Winchester" perpetual copyright in 
11 Books given or bequeathed to the 
said Universities and Colleges for the 
Advancement of useful Learning and 
other purposes of Education *7 One 
of the conditions laid down in this 
not, to which I shall return, was that 
the books must be printed at the uni- ' 
versi ties' or colleges' own presses on 
their own premises. 

Immediately after the passing of 
George Ill’s act the University of 
. Oxford registered fhree. copyrights 
— those of Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion and his Life of himself 
(both bequeathed by the author to 
the university a century before), and 
of Bishop Lowth’s lectures on 
Hebrew poetry (the gift of the 
author). Thereafter for ninety-five 

E cnrs no alumnus thought fit to 
equeath or present a copyright to' 
Oxford, and at no time while it was 
passible to do so did any of the other 
universities or colleges avail Itself of 
the privilege granted in 1775. 

One hundred years precisely after 
George ill's act, a royal commission 
was set up to inquire into ail prob- 
lems of copyright, domestic, colonial 
and. international. One of the com- 
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mission’s recommendations not adop- 
ted in (he legislation that followed 
their report was that the uni- 
versities' privilege should be ” omit- 
ted from the fulure law ” (Copyright 
Comm. Report (C. 2036), 1878, $.48). 
Again in the early years of (his cen- 
tury abolition was strongly urged 
when the Copyright Act of 19(1 (I & 
2 Geo. 5, c. 46, s. 331 was being 
drafted. In the event that act con- 
firmed the perpetual copyrights 
already registered but at the same 
time, by repealing George Ill's act, 
put an end to the creation of new 
perpetual copyrights. The Copyright 
Act of 1956 (4 & 5 Eliz. 2, c. 74. s. 46). 
now in force, left the position un- 
changed. So wc have only to consider 
the baker’s dozen of copyrights regis- 
tered by Oxford in 1775 and between 
1870 and 1911. 

The register of the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press reveals the bareness 
of the cupboard. (Dates are those 
of reg is l rat ion.) 

(1) Clarendon, History of the 

Rebellion .. 1775 

(2) Clarendon, Life, written by 

himself 177$ 

(3) Bishop Lowth, De sacra 

pocsi Hebraconun , . (775 

(4) John Rusk in, Lectures on 

let 1870 

(5) John Phillips, Vesuvius .. 1872 
(61 John Phillips, The Geology 

of O.xfurd and rh e Valley of 
the Thames . . .. [872 

(7) G. L. Prcndergasl. Concord- 
ance to the Iliad .. . . 1880 

(8) Benjamin Jewett, The Dia- 
logues of Plato .. .. 1893 

(9) Benjamin Jowetl, The Re- 
public of Pluto . . (893 

(ID.) Benjamin Jowetl, The Poli- 
tics uf Aristotle . . .. 1393 

(11) Benjamin Jowctt, Thucy- 
dides 1893 

(121 H. Loc-Wamor, Extracts 

from Livy J904 

(13) H. Lce-Warner. Hints and 
Helps for Latin Elegiacs (and 
a Key 16 the same) . . 1904' 

Principle apart, we should hardly ex- 
pect Oxford in 1969 to fight for the 
exclusive right to print any of these 
works except perhaps those of Clar- 
endon and Jowetl, and conceivably 
also of Ruskln. But the delegates 
would probably agree. In 1969, that 
they would be hard put to defend 
their rights to Jowett and Ruskln. if 
not to Clarendon, If these were tested 
in a court of law. 

In the century between Clarendon's 
death and George Ill's act, the His- 
tory of ' the Rebellion had proved a 
gold mine. Out of the profits the uni- 
versity was able to erect the noble 
building in Broad Street which still 


bears his name and which until [831 
housed its presses. The copyright 
continued to he closely guarded by 
the university's observance of the pro- 
viso in George Ill's act to which I 
have already referred and which I 
now quote: 

Provided nevertheless. That nothing in 
this Act shall extend to grant any exclu- 
sive Right otherwise than so Iona ns 
Ihe Books and Copies belonging to the 
said Universities and Colleges are prin- 
ted only at their own Printing Presses 
within (ihe said Universities nnd Colleges 
respectively . , . ; and that if any Univer- 
sity or College shall delegate, grant, 
lease, or sell their Copy Rights, or e.x- 
cliiMve Rights of printing the Books 
herein granted, or any Part thereof, or 
shall allow, permit, or authorize uny 
Person or Persons, or Bodies Corporate, 
to print or reprint the same, that then 
the Privileges hereby ginnled are to be- 
come void and of no Effect. (Section 3.1 

From time to time historians and 
anthologists have quoted extracls 
I" any Part thereof ") from Clarendon 
in books not printed at the univer- 
sity's press within the university, 
find the delegates have condoned the 
offence. But if we regard these as 
mini mo for which the law need have 
no care, the position with Ruskin and 
Jowett is very different. 

Ruskin presented the copyright jn 
his Slade lectures of [870 to Oxford, 
and Bartholomew Price, as secretary 
to the Clnrendon Press, entered the 
copyright in the Stationers’ register 
on December 8 that year. In 1887, 
with the foreknowledge of Rusk in's 
university, these lectures, somewhat 
revised, were printed by Hazel I, Wat- 
son and Vincy and published by Rus- 
km's own publisher. George Allen. 
In 1905. again with the foreknow- 
ledge of the university, the lectures 
were printed by Rallantyne. Hanson 
and Company and published by 
George Allen in volume XX of Cook 
and Wcdderbuin’s edition of Rus- 
kin s complete M'orA'j. In allowing, 
permitting, or authorizing these re- 
prints from presses other than its 
own the university ran the risk, ad- 
visedly or inadvertently, of rendering 
its privilege void ana of no effect. 
However, the Ruskin copyright was 
of little value: to forfeit it would 
not have cost a pang. 

George Ill's act was passed long 
before- international copyright was 
born or thought of. When in the 
1880k the United States was tnoving- 
towards Its first international copy- 
right act (U.S. Statutes at Large, xxvi 
(1891), 1 i 06- 1 0) J owelt was a wa re 
that if he was to gain protection for 
his Plato, which in its earlier editions 
had long been pirated in the United 
States, he must revise his translation 
and ensure that it was “ manufac- 
tured " in the United States. From 
correspondence preserved at Oxford 
it is dear that Jowett himself initiated 
the project of a revised, American- 
printed edition, which was duly regis- 
tered for copyright in the United 
ana published by Macmillan 
of New York, under contract with the 
Clarendon Press, in 1892. Jowett died 
in October. 1893. bequeathing the 


copyrights reci tided above to ll.illiol 
College. The certificate of registra- 
tion with the Stationers' Company, 
dated November 29, |JWJ, names 
Ualliol College as prupricloi of the 
copy rights. 

From iiinv on. therefore, it seemed 
that JowcH's copyrights, hitherto his 
own for a staluloiy term of years, 
could be claimed by Ualliol (or by 
(he university, of which the college 
is a parti In perpetuity. Uni could 
they V If afiei 1X93 the college (or 
the university) authorized reprints in 
ihe United Slates —not only without 
the hounds of the iinixcisilj but with- 
out the Queen's dominions, some- 
thing beyond the prevision of King 
George's parliament in the year of 
Bunker Hill— would the privilege of 
perpetual copyright be voided under 
George Ill’s act Moreover, on a 
strict interpretation iff the act, could 
Bafliul, a college without a printing 
press, claim privilege for n work 
printed at the Clarendon Press 7 

In ]4t)f, || )C opinion was sough l of 

learned counsel- -perhaps the King’s 

Counsel most learned in copyright 
law at the lime. 1. R. Semi Inn, author 
of Scrim, m on Copyright, hiler a 
Lord Justice of Appeal. lire answers 
to Hie questions just posed were: 

U) In our opinion ILillinl C'olkue 
w"!’ 1 a position, by reason 0! 
Joncll s will, to acquire perpetual copy- 
right in his wmks unless the cullciie set 

Trn r rci< ? ,,d Printed all Jo pies 
there. And see Mon three of [lie Act 

l, C °!!‘? ■!?. ro y ,,ir v.(hal such press shall 
he within the $uid College "... 

1 copies of some of 

Sal-. lo , oks . ,1;|V< ! apparently been 

wn or ,L in , ) I1K ; 1 IC! ! S,IK ' V his death has. 
wc think, dearly destroyed unv itenvl- 

Bill !r l may ever 
navi had under the clear provision of 
the second clause ol section llueeof the 
A1.1. Nueti printing of " any Pan" is 
to render *' Tile Privileges herein gr,m- 
kd ■ . - void and of Mrect ''. It is no| 
clear whether, in (lie ease of a bequest 
or live- sciviralL- hooks, the printing 
elsewhere ol pail ol one of them would 
dt:siim ihe right in Him one honk or 
in all live, probably the former, bin in 
view ul our opinion in par. J the point 
Is not very material. 

Meruit on offered Ualliol the small 
consolation that the college might 
still be able to claim copyright for 
any unexpired portion of the term 
of yoais specified under the generiil 
copyright law then in force (5 & 6 
Vjct. U842). e.45) — like any ordinary 
book by any ordinary man. This 
would have resulted, after the passing 
of the act of |9i|, j n the expiry of 
all Jowett s copyrights in J943. 

Counsel's opinion is not law. It 
would have been interesting if the 
validity of Baffinl's perpetual copy- 
rights had ever been levied in Ihe 
courts However, Lhc story docs not 
end there. On at least two later 
occasions m 1925 and 1931. the col- 
lege and the university again put 
any perpetual copyright [they] may 
ever have hud at risk. On the first 
occasion the Clarendon Press wished 
to reprint the Dialogues in America 
from electrotype plates supposedly in 
the safe keeping of Ihe J. J. Little and 
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^ territory xvas -struck by the 
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some unauthorized public - It K a unique addition to 
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D. Boyden : Catalogue of 
The.,' Hill Collection of Musical 
Instruments in the AkhmoUan 
museum, Oxford. 54pp. 45 pages 
Of plptes. Oxfoid University Pr^s. 

• ' .1 . 

The Hill Collection of musical instru- 
ments,. so suitably housed in the Ash- 
jnolean, U one of our most- important. 
no„t - for size ... but for 1 ' concenlra ted 
quality. Since all are stringed instru-i 
ments [must we.cair thfcm chordo- 
pbpffes ?) and a high proportion are 
bowed. David Boyden Was an excel- 
lent choice of author for this cata- 
logue, which- will be welcomed by 
experts and valued by many others 
tn addition. > 

Professor Boyden , became closely 
associated with lhe famous flrtit and 
farndy; of .Hill, with, tliqlr- mi- 
nificentigifts to tbb Ashpioleah. dffr- 


1761 (1965): a classic, though not a 
flawless classic, of pertinacious and 
intelligent investigation. But the 
flkws Were mainly op outlying prob- 
lems of interpretation. On the actual 
history and early technique of the 
violin, the^ combined knowledge of 
^ f M° r i? 0yden * Mr fillips Hill, 

nf d u,V r » - DeS T° nd Hl11 C0VefS m °Sl 
e covered. Professor 

&r la,08Uerc!ts °" thiS!Urc , 

a nolorious, y ireacher-' 
ous one, and we cannot expect agree- 
ment in every corner of it: Where 
fbr example, did the viols originate! 
ti 0VV ^ Wisely, Professor Boy- 
tave u * he , ?e questions for the 
fUturey which, however, may not do 
much belter, sjnce n m 

tSl £ he ^ ite Veven 

n -°f ^ C «PE. as a suffl- 


rvrj rc “ u yy “wept ___ 

■ ^e sufegeitipij’^aii 

; rhc v !°J s originated fn 


ing his work On ■ Tfjt History of centnrv 1 1,1 J,,lcc qui- 

Violin noyf^ lfori., to, 00,^ CivU,^" ofTspS 


J. l S ar i' de T 00 "• dues not 
state the author of this sugyextion. It 

S®i ', in Professor Thurston 

Dart, ip the Pelican Mu.dcat Instru- 
ment Through the Ages 1 1 961), H nd 
m one of his more unguarded 
moments. Though categorically 
stated, rt cannot fie true, since we 
may trace viol-like forms in icono- 
graphy ail over Europe and much 
farther back. Nothing could better 
Uustrate the uncertaintici which re- 
,? nd M !«»y to remain in the 
-? n lhis bad Suess by a good 
authority ; and not even Professor 
Boyden is immune from a certain 
looseness, either in his great book, 
or in this smaller and very valuable 
extension of it. 

u ,of: >S 8 C Y el ^ s 8,ale <nent that “ lhe 
^nnlS nnd , viok very little in 
. f rom , a: constructional' 
P^iYlcw > Pn tfie contrary, they. 

hm/fe CVBry fiHCa-l Cdnslrneflnnol in 
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more care in Suineas for the 
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theless, it ' a 

excellence. 
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1946, Was iccngni/cd as tlic best honk 
un I he subject nnd so it remained. It 
must be said at once that this revised, 
augmented version. The History of 
the English Toy Theatre, is ail even 
belter one: it contains all that most 
people are ever likely Jo waul to 
know about toy theatres. Here is 
the evolution of the miniature theatre, 
with precise information about the 
publishers, artists and craftsmen who 
built up the tradition, written with 
a quick sympathy I'oi the human side 
and in a spirited, inquiring way that 
engages interest in the author's in- 
vestigation and impels one to shaie 
Iris enthusiasm. 

Mr. Spcaigln is himself an' accom- 
plished toy theatre showman - one 
of the very few who can invest a pci- 
forin.inee with real dramatic quality, 
and he gives his readers much practi- 
cal insight into the craft of produc- 
tion. He has also heen at pains In 
xle scribe the techniques of the artists, 
and primers whose work so fascinat- 
ingly mirrors the heyday of melo- 
drama and pantomime. T lie players, 
the histrionics, the scenery ol a long- 
dead drama often survive in the 
plain or coloured sheets of Hie child- 
ren's theatre, and their relationship 
to [he professional stage is clearly 
demonstrated. 

Not the least interesting part of 
the book is Mr. Spcaighl’s' recollec- 
tion tff lhe postwar revival of lhc toy 
theatre industry, in which lie took a 
leading part. 

HoiTUMl. Kiinmij. in Centres ol 

the World: Rome. M»2pp. Michael 

losepli 30s. 

When a distinguished poet writes 
about one of the most distinguished 
cities in lhe world- Rome —the 
leader sits up. We must admire Mr. 
Hutu all foi the thoroughness with 
which he conducts u.s through all the 
well known Roman galleries from the 
Palazzo Barber ini and the Fnrncsiiiu 
lo the Vatican Museums. He lakes in 
every kind of work of art. Ftnisean, 
Graeco-Roman. Medieval, Renais- 
sance and Modern. F.veiy statue or 
painting has a place in the book, often 
with a line of common I. occasionally 
h paragraph. So anyone who wants 
lo "do" artistic Rome fioin A lo Z 
call rely on Mr. Boll rail as a guide. 

Unfortunately that World museum 
of art which is Rome contains tilings 
of indifferent value as well as the 
great masterpieces. Mr. Holt rail 
knows what is bad and tells us so. 
Hut this is not an entirely satisfactory 
way of giving an overall picture. 
Surely it would be heller lo concen- 
trate on ihe masterpieces of art aiul 
architecture (enough lo fill ten 
books) and leave out the rest. 
Mr. Hot trull has given us the 
flavour of Rome. Lhe city ol cities, 
in his first chapter. He has lived 
there a long lime and should know. A 
reader might have liked more Bol- 
trall, evert at the expense of thorough- 
ness. But even so visitors to the num- 
erous galleries of Rome will find many 
of these terse comments helpful. 

Biography find Memoirs 

Bn van, Bryan. Nell. Cwyn. I9ftpp. 

Robert Hale. 30$. 

Nell Gwyn is an attractive subject 
for biographers and Mr. Be van 
brings out the gaiety, saueine-is and 
charm xvhich appealed so strongly 
to her contemporaries. His com- 
petently Written fife follows her 
through each phase from Drury Lane 
orange girl to successful actress, and 
king's mistress. His special interest 
is in her stage career, and he examines 
some of the roles in .which -Jw »bdnc 
though he reiirets that she never per- 
formed in any of ElhcragC's plays, 
which contained parts well suited to 
her. Further insights into her charac- 
ter he finds in her letters (dictated, 
for she could not write her ownl ; and 
a .somewhat unexpected appendage 
is a study of Nell's horoscope by the 
president of the federation of British 
Astrologers. 

D0NQF.RlfF.RY. KAMAL|A S. (?« die 

Wings- of Tin*.. 346pp. Bombay:. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Rs.1 5. 
So much modern Indian, biographi- 
cal writing is— understandably 

enough^— preoccupied with the nat- 
ionalist movement and the emergence 
of the country into independence, 
that it is a pleasure to read . this 
delightful record of a full, happy life 
ini which politics' hkvc played only g 
minor part. Mrs, DortgerkerJ/'s lol 
has fallen in aeadentic and artistic 
circles; her husband is a d jspnguipjred 
educationist wnO serveo the Bombay 


In 4 Vieo-r hailed lur of ilm new 
Maraihwada University at Auranga- 
bad, and has written Iwn hooks un 
university .idmmi-jrulinn which have 
become classics. I he a til Inn herself, 
as well .is \hmving herself an invalu- 
able partner in her husband's career, 
has written hunks on Indian I’m- 
broidery, Indian Hojs, and the In- 
dian Sari which have won for her a 
deserved international reputation. 
Her charming account of her life and 
work deserves to he read widely fur 
its illumination of the progress of 
educational and social movements in 
Maharashtra, and, perhaps above 
all, for its deep human interest. 

InVNW.r., \lxRG\Ri r. King Charles 
I 92pp. Yoijni,. Pi. ii:K. Oliver 
Cromwell. 92pp. Hahoing. Jamf-.s. 
The Duke of Wellington. 90pp. 
H 11.1 . Di iliiLxs. John Keats. 92pp. 
HRi »xvn, I vi m. 1 1 iiliuin Shake- 
speare. 92pp. \| \i KRNZtr., COMf- 
n>N. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
90pp. Morgan-tiranipian Books. 
15s. each. 

l etterpress and copious illustrations 
dixide Ihe space more or less equally 
in each of these brief lives of the 
great, which claim only to be intro- 
ductions io their subjects. The six 
lilies named are the first comers in a 
new series entitled “ International 
Profiles ". 

Vi-KNi-v, Harry Ikditor). The Ver- 
neys of Cl a yd on. 2trfxpp. Robert 
Maxwell. 35s. 

Nearly eighty years ago Lady Vcrney, 
who was the sister of Florence Night- 
ingale, rescued and published some of 
the Vcrney papers which had been 
lying neglected in the allies at Clay- 
don. A later Lady Vcrney published 
further selections, and the present 
head of the family gives us an agree- 
able pnfeis of the previous books in a 
■single volume. Sir Ralph Vcrney i.s 
perhaps die most interesting of the 
family; in >pile of having a royalist 
lather he supported lhc Parliament 
but suffered all ihe tribulations of a 
moderate condemned to live in a time 
of frenzy. 

Bntttny 

1-1 VHP. H. A., and Waul, A. E. Welsh 
Ferns, Clttbmossex, Quill worts mid 
Horsetails. Revised by S. G. Har- 
rison. 178pp. Cardiff: National 
Museum of Wales. 25s. 

The fifth edition of Welsh Ferns by 
Hyde and Wade, revised and ex- 
panded by S. G. Harrison, now in- 
cludes clubmosscs, qiiillxvorls and 
horsetails as well as a complete 
account of British ptcridophylos : 
some n at ii i-a I i zed aliens and hybrids 
are also described. The arrangement 
of the main text is based on n system 
recently adopted in the Herbarium of 
Ihe British Museum (Natural His- 
tory). It is extremely valuable to 
have such a coin prehen si ve account 
of British pt endophytes with keys, 
full descriptions and many illustra- 
tions. together with notes on 
world distribution. References to 
historical nnd herbarium records 
in the National Museum of 
Wales are included xvilh detailed 
information on (he distribution 
of species in the Principality. Un- 
fortunately. the figures illustrating the 
life-history of the male fern (after, 
Kny) appear to have suffered from 
reproduction in this edition. 

Careers 

Edmonds, P. J. (Editor). Careers £«- 
rvclopedia. Foreword by Sir Peter 
Allen. 572pp. Macmillan and. 
Cleaver. 30s. 

Proudly independent amid much 
Careers literature that grinds partitjuj' 
Inr axes this guide deals candidly and 
concisely with 220 jobs, presenting 
the relevant Facts about entry, train- 
ing and prospects for each. It remem- 
bers Ihe Scottish variations and it 
keeps an eye. on' lhe giHs. The new 
edition has been thoroughly revised 
to keep it up to date. 

Heraldry . 

Fa ui bairn, ' J AMISS. FdirbtUrffs 

Crests of the Families of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Revised by 
Laurence Butlers. 644pp. Pren- 
tice Hall. £5. 

A common solecism is to speak ot 
a family crest ", as if whar is but 
part of a con t-o Farms can be 
claimed by anybody of a particular 
name, A eoai-of-artqs is the 
property of ai» individual, and may 
pass to his fieirs, but it .should not 
he taken over by another person an v 
more than the owner’s wallet. The 


iivnih-icniiiMi work, io look up Im 
name and " .iinplx mrn in ihe second 
P-iM o| the bunk 10 lim! your family 
crest ' . Nur -.lumlil he he i fonlKh 
.is in lire ii commercially in proxidi- 
" crests'' for pc i sons of names men- 
tinned in it. unle-A lie i» willing in 
risk prosecution I'oi fra ml. Howexcr. 
since uenuiiiL- armieers do tear i heir 
eicsli I mm their arms for use on 
siher, hunk, anil livery buttons, 
instead of applying fur ;■ grant uf a 
badge, this book might be of ->01110 
slighi Use' tu antique tlealers, fur 
example, in assessing ihe provenance 
■it goods, although. :is some crests 
arc shared by a kuec numher of 
individuals, ji can be misleading. The 
Japune.xe printers ul this volume have 
no doubt done 1 heir best xvilh the 
original supplied lo them, bin James 
Fairbainfs Victorian style of engrav- 
ing dues iki* lend iisell' to lithographic 
icpruduetion. -i 

History 

Imiam, Gvi.I-s: lumon Manduii 

mid the Parish Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, 36pp. Northamptonshire 
Record Society. (Dolaprd Abbey, 
Northampton). 5s. *KI. 

Easton Mauduit, a small Nortliamp- 
tonsliirc parish with a population to- 
day uf only ninety, has associations 
with some famous names. It was bar 
long the home of the Yelvcrions, that 
family so eminent in the law. An 
eighicenih-ccniury vicar wire Thomas 
Percy of the Relit/uts, who was 
visited there by Dr. Johnson. Other 
visitors were Horace Walpole and 
the Cambridge antiquary William 
Cole, both of whom wrote accounts 
of the place. Sir Gyle* I sham’s mono- 
graph follows the tradition of the 
older historians in that it concen- 
trates on flic descent of the manor 
and on the church, bin it is excellently 
done and con tains much of interest. 
The dispersal of the great library 
(with its many state documents of 
Elizabeth 1) hy an illiterate auctioneer 
is dep reding reading. Ilie village 
church, in need of restoration, will 
benefit by lhe profits ol the book. 

Johnston. Edith M. Irish History:- 
r 1 Select Bibliography. 63pp. His- 
torical Association. (>s. 

'I lie compilci\ who is senior lecturer 
in Modern His lory in the University 
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• if ShclIuUL ilixidv, h.-i hihli.i- 
ci.iphy <>l books and ,u tides oil ln-.li 
history in in a gcm-r.i] >-.->. i inn md i 
lungei section where the work, .nc 
classified under pi- rinds, each xx-irh a 
short historical iimnducri.ni. She adds 
short com nicni s on inauv >n the 
works she lisis, and ,m mde\ ul 
a in hors. 

Pi iRi it, M xipxs. Stnun Lt union. 

12-Spp. But:' i hn. IJi.uik. tin ngnni 

London. Ildpp. I III i. Doi (ii x-.. 

Regency London. I !Npp. Nukiov. 

Gkuixm. I ‘it htnnn I o/hlon. 

127pp. Macdon.iM. Papcrh.ick. 5*.. 
These books are lhc Iasi four ol the 
eight rillcs in lhc " Discovering 1 un- 
dun " sei ies, which run 1 I ro>n 
Roman lo VieUui.m limes. I hey aim 
to tell not only how Londoner, lived, 
and how London mew. bm wheic 
huildings of each period .ire --liH to 
bo found. Each writer due.s >1 in Ins 
own xvay. Smart London begins: 

'* Tliis is a gossipy history I .midoii in 
die scvenleenlh com nry was full ix| 
anecdote." Georgian London has ,m 
introductory chapter on the “ si.de 
of England” after die revolution of 
KiXfl, liege my London one s)il the 
“changing world " in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and lietoi- 
inn London one on the " magnificent 
self-confidence” of the Victorians. 

AH four books have been well d»»c 
and are well illustrated. But one 
wonders why Mr. Pearce turns Nell 
Gwyn into a barmaid. Bars there 
were, but ” barmaid " dues not seem 
to have entered English litera- 
ture until Goldsmith. Mr. 
Brechin says that • Kensington 
remained a village until tile end 
of the eighteenth century. Bui Ken- 
sington Square was laid out .it ihe 
end of the seventeenth century : there 
were houses in it for Queen Anne's 
maids of honoui in Kensington 
Palace ; Addison and Steele both 
lived there for a time ; in Hairy Es- 
mond Lady Cnstlcwood lived there. 
Mr, Brechin also, says ihai Wren’s 
influence was *' stamped on domestic 
architecture ", Thai has been 
assumed, but research into the re- 
building of London after the Great 
Fire has found that he had little nr 
nothing to do xvilh the domestic re- 
building, Mr. Brechin culls West- 
minster Bridge (he inspiration of 
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U »'il .Uii'lir MilKIt'l. “ I .11 Ell llii'-llllt 

in 1 1 luiu fair WcirtK- 

■Ai'Mli w.r. mi | lie i out hi [, conch 
c'O' iii:; I lir Initli'c when lie wax in- 
'P"vtl. hin ii w.iv slLTpinii London, 
noi I lie h mitre. uliicli inspired him. 
Mi. Mill •..!>» i licit ii rtiiK | he Regent 
ttlm cieiiieil i he National Ciallerv. 


hu j i lie ,i vi 'fleet ion ol pi eh lie, and 
building a house Im them. But ii 
w.i' f'-ti hameni which voted fbll.UOU 
In hni i liiii i pie lures from the col- 
lection oj roll,, Anger stein. and e.\- 
Jiihiled them m his house until the 
piLsenf y.i!leiv was huil(. Mr. Hill 
also v; is vs iiv ;i r>csx extravagance in 
the waj «>l mixed metaphors. The 
lieticli Revolution, lie says, 
‘‘.spawned a conservative backlash " 
in Hi it am. 


IVilitics 

Dl'MIlfiS. Jill IV .-tfri, u bciwet-n LilSt 
tititl » <-w. 1 42pp. Bod ley Head. 
1 5s. 

Mr. Du m him. who has worked as a 
join nafisi in (diaihi. his own country, 
and in Kenya, sets the African ideo- 
logical scene in this contribution to 
the Bodies Head's “Background 
llooks' 1 seijes. He takes a fairly 
.islrinuein view of African leaders' 
methods of luck ling tlio problems 
facing Iheir countries, and he is 
highly critical of the failings uf Afri- 
can governments — and above all of 
u.v- President Nkruniali of Ghana. 
Indeed, he i.s probably too critical of 
Nkrumali. 

Perhaps u certain overstatement [s 
inevitable in a book which tries to 
covet such a Tot in such smuN com- 
pass, (nit 'Mr. Dunioga has useful 


things to s.i y about African social- 
ism. about the search leu African 
unity, and about (he attraction for 
rather, the lack of ailraclioni which 
cmiiiiiii nism holds for Africans, to 
(like three of his main topics. He 
sees Afi iea's greatest danger as being 
“ mu vnircni rulers' iniolciaiiee of 
dissenting views". 

Much of what Mi Dtiiiiriga writes 
is iidi cheerful it ha idly could he 
hut he is not pessimistic in the long 
lomi. His assessments and judgments 
are founded in wide knowledge and 
experience. 

PoMMiov. Wim.sM .1. (Editni). Cuer- 
riJ/u M’i irfitrr mid Miir.min. 33lipjv 
I iiwiciuvand Wishurl. £3. 

William Pomeroy . an American com- 
munist xv ho look part in and wrote 
a hook about the hi uk rising in the 
Philippines, has produced a collection 
of Marxist writings on guerrilla war- 
hire including lirsi Marx and Engels 
themselves, then Lenin, ami then such 
practitioners of this revolutionary 
technique as James Connolly. Mao. 
Tito, Nhiuntnli. Ho Chi Minh'iiiul 
Vo Nguyen Ciiap. Castro and 
Ciuexarn. The significance of the 
contributions is in direct puiporliun 
to thcii involvement in guerrilla war- 
fare. hut the book as a whole will he 
useful to Marxists who are not exclu- 
sively i nicies led in the urban prole- 
tariat. 


Religion 

D'Alir, Jt'.XNlsr. i'h i* Uxtt’iihly I hurl. 
Translated by .Sister Maty John. 
I -Kipp. Geoffrey Chapman. 35s. 
Sister .lean no D'Aie. who iva.s a mem- 


bci of the revising ("on unit tee for 
the h i ciicli edition of the “ Jerusalem 
Bible ", has written here a very wel- 
come honk on Pravei. in which she 
makes use of jicr experience as a 
Religious and a teacher. It should 
be veix useful, and it is a pity that 
its price has in he si, high. 

Mi KMim l)l i ti.xxi w. / udulion : 
flu- 7 //run of / fit hind t !,• Chiir- 
din. Translated hv Hubert Hos- 
kins. With an introduction by Hei- 
naul (utters. 124pp. Collins. 
Paperback. 5.\. 

Pmlessor IX'lfgaaiitt considers with 
Mime justice dial the llteoiy of evolu- 
tion has been brought into the public 
eye by l\i« events in the past decade 
— the centenary of the Oriyiii oj 
Spn-lc* in 1**59 and the posthumous 
publication of the works of Toil ha id 
de Chardin. He notes the following as 
the most striking features of Teil- 
hard's synthesis: a scientific appraisal 
of the world in which we live calls 
for a new methodology between ex- 
perimental science and philosophy; 
evolution embraces the whole of 
reality ; the course of evolution gives 
rise to what is other the emergence 
n.f imveltv : evolution is progress, 
maiked hy the gmwlli id complexity 
- - consciousness : there are nunc 
grounds for expecting a speeding up 
id evolution (now that it has become 
conscious! rather than a reversal ; 
evolution is a growth to and of free- 
dom ; the world is growing towards 
unity; all evolution will be summed 
up in Christ. These points uic all 
sound, and Professor Dcllgwuiiw's 


hook will he useful In readers of l he 
I'heih title III >11 u f Mmi. 

A comparison between the teaching 
ot I cilliaul uiul Marx Prol'cssm 
Dclfgaaiiw is the aiillun of l he 
Yimny Ahir i is ol more dubious 
value, and so many points of differ- 
ence are iiok-il dial it becomes a con- 
trast as much as a comparison. Mi, 
Bernard ’I ovxeis contributes ail inlro- 
diielion. 

U xi 'lit lit. Hi mu Ahrahmn loved 
hv Hod. Iianslalcd by I aiicelol 
Sheppard. I'LSpp DaMou. long- 
man and I odd. 21s. 

I his is 1 1 ic lira volume ol a series. 

I he Hih|c in History ". designed to 
iiiii to twelve volumes I lie book is 
well written with lull regard to 
modern knowledge and archaeology, 
adequately illusiiated. with a useful 
short bibliography. I Ins lirsi volume 
augurs well for the series which 
should be veiy useful to teachers 

Transport 

R‘d-1. 1 . 1- t . YiM'i'i.'ii/i/,' H aler- 
wti\s. IKKpp. 1 ongmans. £2 5s. 
V ini , P. A. I.. / inidtoi‘\ / im/ fiiiitie 
hi HatiniiMuke. 212pp. David and 
Charles. t2 In.. 

The literature of inland waterways is 
now eons i de i able and these two vol- 
umes are woithy additions to it. Mi. 
Roll, whose wijimgs cover not only 
the waterways hm the whole Held of 
transport ami eugiiieeiing history, is 
the geneial editor ol I ongmans' in- 
dustrial aichacology sciies of which 
Nuriya hie (1'iiirn, m , is a part. Mr. 
Roll traces the historical develop- 
ment of die canal system, but die leal 



interest lies j B hiMle|ii 

point that today I hi ! ,l: 
^lue ut ^ if; 1 
re ‘-'u8ni/ed 1 it ls L ‘ 
^UHnwatetwayso,^ 
lu 1 n ‘b* more elaborate 
ocked canals designed fc, ' 
«hu 1, are Niirxivin, «/ 
problem of watci 4E 
nuir canals is less acute,; 

\Mieic Mr. Roll covttj|k 

way system as a whole. % 
l oiKtun s l.f'M Home t<, f- 
is concerned with a nAr.i 
tailed study of one panxii 
w ay. and one which new,- 
nil. fruition. The , to , j 

Basingstoke canal is a ,twt 
!‘ a lions, failures, ^peculators! 
mg Horatio Brttomlevlinj,.s 
period of neursuecesbuliai 
citmp at Aldershot was heifii 

the 1850s. Mr. Vine firm 
canal while serving in ihni' 
his account is 3 \icH\y. 
addilion to David and (Jiitf, 
history scries. 


Travel and Topography 

Dokm vn. H. E, The Sim«i\ 
its ( tl thednil. 79pp. 

38 Elm Hill, KmiAi 
(Paperback. I6s.i. 

I lie iiutlior lux expanded L- 
chapter on present-day by,*,*' 
providing n revised andtfntil, 
for a .second edition of if 
history of the Fcnljnd city ii#" 1 
lii st published in 1945. 
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JUNIOR library assistant 

S nUMtJ Kieidom hi 1 1 'WAiiey lor .1 yminr, person of about 16 to 19 
■" Junior L'hrary/iiH taut at Its leclminl liifoi-iiution Cent 10. 

* 1 r( ,jW ipplfcini. viork in,: under the snporviilnn at our Caialoc-icr. 
1 ‘1 1 1 ririely of rupomitilltk-i. including the cndurine, receipt and 
‘ ' r{ of hoeli >nd louruilv. hucrnal reports and DiBnuals and ihu 
•T^i clour miomited tlioloEUceird and .lcci-siiom b-illoiin prailu'iion 

: r’’ t 

sin koliBC ,Df someone with Ininniivo, who wishes 10 mike 4 career 
ii^apjA, optriiini in I rapidly developing industry. Tho successful 
L .1-1 wHI be given training In thu underilnnding dI data processing 
C-x^-awd (hero will be opportunities 10 loam and to help with iho 
uid its Library Enquiry Assistants. Applicants should have .11 least 
I 0 * level puns 'or equivalents) and will he axpoctud to show the 
ujuj utltude and antliutiami for work In an expanding technical 
It SSM«t 

^itKengs Starting salary will bo paid and applicants should write, 
r.--jfilf dltai's of age. education and expo hence, to: Mr. B. M. G. Melfor, 
Sk-gif, Technical Informltlon Centre. IBM United Kingdom Limned. 
^Yfimjre SrrWC, London. W.l. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST BROMWICH 


DEPUTY BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

ijfiluitons are Invited from Chartered Librarians for the 
of Deputy Borough Librarian on Senior Officers Grade 
;t(J 80 — £2,170 per annum. This post offers scope and 
:jftrKinii)i In developing library service. 

Rations giving full details of career and experience 
ijfKtttr with the names of two referees arc to be 
pitto the Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Bromwich, 
w later than 2nd June, 1969. 


1 W POETS AWARD 1970 

miiaal prize of £roo nrni publientinn of liic prize volume 
fifed to poeis resident iu Hrituiu who have not published 
fHihui 8 single volume of poems. The Award will be 
feJ by Peter Porter and Christopher Ricks with the help 
is Editorial Board. It is sponsored hy the School of 
Mof the University of Leeds, the Yorkshire Post, and 
& support, with limm trial help from the Airs Council of 
sn Britain. The winning volume will be published hy 
m fSttalofEnglr.lt. 

, , Hm Award will be mnilv in 1970, und MSS. shnuld be 
XjsdhuiirtH, m Y wd before 15 August, n/m. Im ' " 
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LITERATURE 

OFFICER 

Due to the expansion in 
Sales and Marketing activi- 
ties tu embrace n world-wide 
market for Cryogenic equip- 
ment! the appointment of a 
Literature Oinccr iv necessary. 
He will be responsible for 
the compilation of literature 
tor the whole of Cryoproduus 
Division, making use of exis- 
ting specifications and dia- 
grams. This literature will 
dc produced in several lan- 
guages and must be well 
written and presenred, easily 
read and effectively illus- 
trated. 

Translation assistance is avail- 
able. The appointment would 
suit 8 person with “A" level 
in English Language, xvith 
proven ability m literature 
presentation. No technical 
knowledge is necessary but 
an interest is essential. 

Please apply, quoting refer- 
ence' CP.i3t; to r Periortncl 
Officer, The British Oxygen 
Co. Ltd., Deer Park Road, 
London, S.W. 19. Telephone : 
542 6*77. ■ 


,§1.1 


Assistant Keeper 

Pom for man or mmnn at least 2D yean, of age und n.nmally 
under 2& ns AsMsInnl Keeper, Second Cliitt. 

The MiKciim exists to illustrate and record all aspects of war 
win* - have aflccieil Hrituiu and other nicmba s of the ('.ommon- 
wei since 1914. The Depart mem of Libraries ami Archives 
con, 1 ot four separate seetiuiis udniiiiKiruting ihe national 
colli ms or films nnd phnii^-inphs and extensive collections 
ot bt 5 and documents refilling lo war in the 20th century. 
DUTi : The Mieccsdul candidate will uct inilinllv us the 
special nsiiltanl 10 the Keeper of Libraries and Archives on 
• relating to the reference library, but will eventually 
”d Head of a new Printed Books Section. He will 
[ administer the Museum’s collection of books, 
'toumals and newspapers, and will also guide 
i ents and panietpate in woi k done by the Museum’s 
Dcp icn of Information Retrieval. 

0' -IFICnTlONS : First or second class honours' degree, 
. post-graduate degree in history or related discipline, 
und knowledge of modern history will; strong interest in 
.dth century war essential. A qualification in librarianship and 
ex(Tcrience of historical research would be advantage*. 
FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

SALARY : £1,145 — £1,865. Starting salary may he above 
minimum. Promotion prospects to Assistant Keeper, First 
Class (£2,050— £3,330). Non-contributory pension. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Sr vile Row, London, 
WIX 2AA. or telephone 01-734 hOlO Ext. 229 (after 5.30 p.m. 
01-734 6464 11 Ansafone " service), for uppliciition form 
quoting 7l74/t4. Closing dale 4th June, 1969. 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Vacancy for an 

EDITOR 

IN THE BOOK EDIT ING BRANCH 

EARLS COURT, S.W.6. 

The Book Editing Brunch is responsible for the editing and 
product Ion from manuscripts of a \vidc range of books and 
booklets, both icttci press and litlio, for the Nnvy Department. 
Candidates must have had sonic years' editorial experience, 
preferably on technical books, und also possess sufficient 
knowledge of book design, typography, artwork reproduction, 
pi ini specifications, piisie-up*. proof-rending, and binding 
i net beds, lo be nblc >o pilot a hook through nil its production 
stages- A knowledge of the preparation of camera copy for 
photolillid rcpi eduction is desirable. 

'Hie post in graded Information Officer. The sulaiy is £1,865 
i king to £2,225. 

Write, or telephone, for application form lo: 

Miss H. R. Martin, 

C'.M.Kg), Room 062, 

Old War Office Building, 

Whitehall S.W.I. 

Tel. s 01-930 7022 Ext. 5212. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for 
DEPUTY BRANCH 
LIBRARIANS 

(\P IV £ 1,485 to £ 1,715 p.m. 
plan London Wcigbilma) 

Applicants must bo professtanatly 
(jualilfed and huso wide public 
library enperfenco. 

horrm nod demits Pom (he 
Chief Llhrmrfsn and Curator, 

MS H.M 1 ny.« Ruud, NT, _ 
ia lifiam iheji iibouJd bo 
rc turn ad by 2 lsi May, 1369 - 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

Deputy Regional 
Librarian 

The North-East Region of 
Worcestershire County 
Library -consists of a full- 
time branch at Rubeiy, 'part- 
time branches at Alvechurch, 
Bant Green and Rednal and 
a mobile library service to the 
parish of Wythall. Applica- 
tions from suitably qualified 
persons are invited for the post 
of Deputy Regional Librarian. 
Salary in accordance with the 
National Joint Coundl’a 
Special Scale for Librarians. 
Application form and details 
obtainable from County 
Librarian, Love’s' . Grave, 
Worcester. 



BBC Television News requires Film Library Assistant at 
Alexandra Palace (Shepherds Bush from September 1969) 
to be involved In the cataloguing of film material used in 
the Telovlsfon News programmes, and the assessing of 
-new material. 

Essential qualifications: A knowledge ol modern library 
Indexing techniques and a general interest in news and current 
affairs. 

Desirable qualifications : Professional library qualifications. 
Shift work. 

Salary : £1 ,050 (may be higher ir qualifications exceptional) > 
£59 to £1,345 p.a. 

How to apply; Write for application form (enclosing 
addressed foolscap envelope and quoting reference 69. G. 
572.T.) to Appointments Department, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London WlA IAA by May 21st 1969. 


Sheffield City Libraries 

PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 


(S.O. £1,780-^2,335) 

The post is next in seniority to the Deputy City 
Librarian ; applicants must be Fellows of rhe Library 
Association with good experience in public library 
administration. 

ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

(AP IV £1,485^1,715) 

Qualifications ; A suitable degree and Diploma 
in Archive Administration. 

The field primarily covered is the City ol Sheffield 
and the whole of South Yorkshire, although the exten- 
sive collections include many documents of national 
importance. 

Application forms and further details for the above two 
posts from the City Librarian, Central Library, 
Sheffield, S.i iXZ. 

Forms to be remrned to the undersigned not later than 
Wednesday, 28th May, 1969. 

D. B. HARRISON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hull, Sheffield, Si 2HH 




BOROUGH OF WORTHING 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


CHIEF ASSISTANT 


Energetic and progressive librarian requ 
Central Lending Library and Enquiry St 
appointed will nave ALA as a minlmur 


S uired to administer 
ervtce. Tho person 
appointed wlllhave ALA as a minimum qualification and 
have had at leut five years' experience In appropriate 
senior positions. Ha will be expected to organise a new 
computer charging system within the next two years, and 
to partldpate'fully In planning a new Central Library. 
Salary scale 19 AP IV-V but the commencing point will be 
on AP Vt£l,7l5-£l,925) If qualifications and experience 
Indicate, /sslscarice with housing {accommodation or loan) 
for married _man and contribution towards removal 
expenses. 

Worthing with a present population of 83,000 Is growing 
rapidly and maintains services of a high standard, We are 
anxious to recruit a first class officer with ideis and 
Initiative; he will rank third In seniority in a staff of ferty. 
Further particulars from: L. M, Bicker ton, Chief 
Librarian and Curator, Central Library, Chapel 
Road, Worthing,. Sussex, to whom applications 
should be pent with the names, of two referees fay 
2nd June, 1969 

■\ THOMAS FOORD 
Town Clerk 


£1.715' h'' 
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ossified Advertisements 

S* j-toary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
k flowing: headings:- ' : ' 




^ 0 $ 


Ot her Categories 

Bonks arid Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 
Pchwnal 

For Sale and Wanted 


Galleries & Exhibitions 
Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coin and Me*U Collecting 
Theatres & Cinemas 




Order Form 

Please fiU in the form below, in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the add r^s below. , 


■ 






NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


COPY. 


ISSUE pATE/S., 


CLASSJU'KjTATION REQUIRED ;, , : 

: ORDERS ftiid hOX ^LtES TOi 

riaoctfirH AdviiritcwnPiit : Tbfr Times Lfferorv SnhnlcjirettL Prlnilnu l lituxc Simu^i- 
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